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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Tue First International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences will be 
held in London on August 1-6, 1932. The Congress will be divided into sections, 
the third of which will deal with the Neolithic, Bronze and Early Iron Ages in the 
Ancient World. The codperation of archaeologists engaged in research in the 
Mediterranean lands is invited, more especially those interested in relations of these 
regions with Prehistoric Europe. Agenda and invitations will be sent on application 
to the Secretary of the British Organizing Committee, Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House, London, W. 1. 


The decipherment of fifty cuneiform tablets discovered at Ras esh-Shamrah in 
Northern Syria has brought to light the ’Al’éyAan Epic. The account opens with 
the “‘ goddess, probably Anat, bringing news of the death of ’Al’éy4n, the dying god 
of fertility among the North Canaanites, like Adonis and Eshmun in Phoenicia 
proper.” In other texts Naaman is mentioned and called by the title Adonis 
(Lord). In one, the god of justice named Daniel “decides the suit of the widow and 
judges the case of the orphan.” He is the primordial Phoenician hero mentioned by 
Ezekiel 14: 14, 20; 28, 3 (Dussaud). One tablet mentions Leviathan (Lotan), 
a monster with seven heads, otherwise described as in Is. 27: 1. The closest par- 
allels and similarities between the religious literature of the North Canaanites and 
the Bible occur in the later books—Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Job. “The new ma- 
terial will revolutionize our knowledge of Hebrew Lexicography and poetic usage.” 


(W. F. Albright in B.A.S.0.R.) 


The Egyptian Expedition of the Metropolitan Museum of Art has just completed 
twenty-five years of work in Egypt. Parts of ten seasons were spent at Deir El 
Bahri and some of the results of these years are now set forth in the Fifth Egyptian 
Room of the Museum—a model of color and lighting. Nine statues of Queen 
Hat-shepsiit are on exhibition. The story of the unearthing and piecing together of 
these statues demolished by Thothmes III in revenge for his subjection for a score 
of years at the hands of his step-mother, forms one of the most exciting records of 
recent archaeological discovery. More than a hundred sphinxes lined the avenue 
to the temple. In the temple were at least 22 sphinxes and 28 free-standing statues 
and at least 40 Osiride statues of limestone were built into the building. Two gigan- 
tic kneeling figures of the Queen in granite (Figs. 1, 2) are now added to the Mu- 
seum’s statues previously shown. The head of the statue in Fig. 1 was traced to 
Berlin and was obtained by exchange through the good offices of the museum there. 
The second statue has been put together from a very large number of fragments and 
has been restored with great skill (Fig.2). Photographs of the restorations are placed 
beside the restored statues. Several tons of fragments of sandstone sphinxes 
yielded no complete figures. The fragments represented parts of 120 sphinxes, 
gaily painted with yellow faces and blue beards. The limestone statues depicted 
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Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Queen Hat-shepsit as Osiris and these heads with their vivid coloring form a fine 


display. The flesh is yellow or red, blue appears on the eyelids and beard, and 


Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Fic. 3.—Heabs or Hat-suepstt as Osiris, Gop oF THE 


rich red on the crowns (Fig. 3). (The Egyptian Expedition, 1930-1931, B. Metr. 
Mus., 1932, H. E. Winlock.) 


The “Provisional Account” of the excavations at Mohenjo-Daro—a monumental 
work in three volumes—is now available for archaeological study. The site com- 
prises a city laid out in orderly fashion with houses of burned brick. They are 
much more pretentious than the houses of Sumeria with floors of brick, with light ~ 
from interior windows and doorways or occasional slit-like windows placed high; 
with steep, narrow stairs to upper storeys and with elaborate baths, perhaps used 
for ritual lustration. Both the houses and the drains of copious size, which are often 
built with corbelled arches and which are so high that a man can stand erect in 
them, point to a developed civilization. The true arch is not found. 

The pottery goes back to a remote period, some of it resembling slightly that of 
Elam and Jemdet-Nasr, much of it different. Objects of gold, silver, copper, lead 
and turquoise are found. Bronze is rare as tin was scarce in India. Lapis lazuli, 
so common at Ur, seldom occurs. The gold and silver may have come from South- 
ern India, Tibet or Persia; the copper from India and Afghanistan; the lead ftom 
Rajput, Afghanistan and Persia; the turquoise and tin from Persia. Faience glaze 
is also found. 

An examination of the skulls discloses four races: 

I. Proto-Australoid—peninsular Indian 
II. Mediterranean 
III. Mongolian branch of Alpine 
IV. Alpine 

The people cultivated wheat and barley and seem to have lived on cereals, dates, 
beef, mutton, poultry and fresh and dried fish. 
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The site is dated about 3200-2750 B.c. by an Indian seal found at Ur with the 
representation of a humped bull and with a cuneiform, not Indian, inscription. The 
civilization presents similarities to the cultures of Sumerian, Hittite and Cretan 
sites but has many individual features of native origin. The writing is still unde- 
ciphered. The signs are pictographs and include human beings, parts of the human 
body, animals, etc. 

There are few resemblances to Sumerian signs, but there seem to be analogies 
with Minoan script. The signs are syllabic and probably represent names and 


Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Fic. 4.—Krater By Lypos, 550-540 B.c. 


The Metropolitan Museum has acquired two outstanding Greek vases. One is a 
magnificent black-figured krater (Fig. 4), 76 inclres in circumference, approximat- 
ing in size the famous Francois vase. It is decorated with a frieze of twenty-nine 
figures representing the return of Hephaistos to Olympos. The design is highly deco- 
rative and can be attributed to the painter Lydos (about 550-540 B.c.) (Fig. 5). The 
second vase is an Athenian lekythos of unusual size and technique (Fig. 6), at- 
tributed to the Eretria painter (about 420 B.c.). The decoration is divided into 
three zones, the top (very fragmentary) and bottom red-figured, the middle poly- 
chrome on a white slip. On the central band are represented Achilles mourning the 
dead Patroklos (Fig. 7) and Nereids bringing him the armor from Hephaistos. On 
the bottom zone is a battle of Greeks and Amazons. (G. M. A. Richter, B. Metr. 
Mus., 1932, pp. 74-79; pp. 103-109.) 


Tue Race CALLED NEANDERTAL 


Attention has just been focused anew on the fossil human race known as Neander- 
tal by Theodore D. McCown’s record-breaking discovery on May 3, 1932, of three 
Neandertal skeletons in the Cave of the Kids (Mugharet es-Sukhil) at the foot of 
Mount Carmel near Haifa, Palestine. McCown, son of Professor C. C. McCown 
of the University of California, is an assistant in the Department of Anthropology 
at that university. For three seasons he has been field representative of the Ameri- 
can School of Prehistoric Research, assigned to the latter’s joint expeditions with 
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the British in Palestine. He was also a student of the American School of Pre- 
historic Research during the summer term of 1930. 

McCown is now in charge of the fourth joint-expedition, taking the place of Miss 
Dorothy A. E. Garrod of the British School. It was while working under the direc- 
tion of Miss Garrod in May, 1931 that McCown found the skeleton of a Neandertal 
child, a complete study of which has since been made in London by him and Sir 
Arthur Keith. Their joint paper on this discovery will be read at the International 
Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences to be held in London, August 1-6. 
It is hoped that the three Neandertal skeletons found on May 3 may be in London 
and sufficiently disengaged from the matrix in which they were found to be viewed 
by the members of the Congress. 

The Neandertal race was the author of the culture known as Mousterian. The 
skeletons were found in a relic-bearing level and the relics there are all of the Mous- 
terian type. Even if no artifacts had been found, the skeletons would be referred to 
the Neandertal race because they conform physically to the Neandertal type, which 
became extinct in Palestine and Europe at the beginning of the Upper Palaeolithic 
Period, perhaps 40,000 years ago. They were superseded by the Cro-Magnon race 
of Homo sapiens type. 

The present is the third discovery in eight years of Neandertal skeletal remains in 
Palestine. The first discovery was made by F. Turville-Petre in 1925, in the Cave of 
the Robbers (Mugharet el-Zuttiyeh) in the valley of the Column (Wady el-Amud), 
near Tabgha. The cranial fragments are those of a male about 25 years old and 
include the frontal bone almost entire, the right cheek bone and a portion of the 
upper jaw. These are all we have of what is known in the literature as the “Galilee 
skull.” They came from a level rich in artifacts of the Mousterian type. 

The skeleton discovered in May, 1931, in the Cave of the Kids by McCown is that 
of a child some two and a half to three years old. The brain case is practically 
complete; there is enough of the lower jaw to make a satisfactory reconstruction, 
and the remainder of the skeleton is well preserved considering the age of the subject. 

The present is the fourth season of joint excavations in four caves near the foot of 
Mount Carmel. The results are to appear in a joint publication of two volumes: one 
for the cultural remains and one for the human skeletal remains. The four caves 
have already yielded scores of thousands of artifacts representing various epochs 
from the Mousterian up to historic time. The deposits, especially the Mesolithic, 
are relatively rich in human skeletal remains. Some twenty skeletons dating from 
the Mesolithic Period have been found in the Mugharet el-Wad alone. Frag- 
mentary bones of the Cro-Magnon race have been found in the Aurignacian deposits. 
The prize discoveries, however, are those of the Neandertal child found a year ago 
and the three adult Neandertal skeletons just reported. After publication the 
Neandertal skeletons will be returned to Palestine and, with the Galilee skull, will 
repose in the Museum of the Department of Antiquities in Jerusalem, funds for the 
building of which have been provided by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Some of the 
Mesolithic skeletons and about half of the cultural remains will be distributed to the 
institutions in America which are helping to support the work of the American 
School of Prehistoric Research. Grorce Grant MacCurpy 
Director, AMERICAN ScHOOL oF Prenistoric RESEARCH 


THREE UNPUBLISHED INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 
ROMAN CAMPAGNA 


In the course of recent investigations in the Roman Campagna, it has been the 
writer’s good fortune to chance upon three Latin inscriptions which do not seem to 
be published as yet. They were all found near but not within the boundaries of 
the ager Tusculanus, and are all sepulchral in character. Unfortunately, photo- 
graphs of the stones are unavailable, inasmuch as one of them is so worn as to defy 
photography, and the other two are so placed as to prevent a tripod being set in 
front of them.! 


I 


The most interesting and most important of the three stones is now preserved 
at the Ponte degli Squarciarelli at which the tramway to Grottaferrata and Marino 
makes its most eastern stop in the former village, very near the source of the Aqua 
Iulia. It now forms part of the base of an antique column which has been erected 
by a citizen of Grottaferrata in memory of the fallen in the World War, but, accord- 
ing to him, was found at Morena,*.e., at Casale di Morena, a large farmhouse which 
stands on the ruins of an ancient villa near the site of the ninth milestone of the Via 
Latina.? It is, therefore, likely that the inscription belonged to a tomb which 
stood along the road at this point, although it is possible that the tomb was erected 
away from the road. It was said that the stone was intact when found, but that 
the mason who erected the column cut it into two parts to fit it more easily into its 
present position on the two opposite sides of the base. Though now separated, 
there can be no doubt that the two fragments belong together, inasmuch as they 
are of the same white marble with identical discoloration, and, except for a slight 
discrepancy which can be explained, the measurements coincide. The lower half 
of the inscription has been broken irregularly into two parts as indicated, and over 
the break some cement has been carelessly allowed to drip, with the result that the 
letters along the break are to some extent covered and illegible. 

The outer measurements of a are as follows: 0.92 m. x 0.265 m.; of b and c to- 
gether: 0.94 m. x 0.26 m., while the space on which the inscription is cut measures: 
a—0.79 m. x 0.22 m.; b-c—0.81 m. x 0.19 m.* The text of the inscription is as 


follows, Fig. 1. 


1In addition to these three inscriptions hitherto unpublished, it may be noted in passing that on 
January 27, 1931, the writer saw in the remains of an ancient villa described by Ashby (B.S.R. V, 
1910, p. 261, paragraph 3, and map II of ibid., IV, 1908) three bipedales bearing the brickstamp: 
Pompei Rufi (C.1.L. XV, 1374). The exact site was south of point 200 on the map. 

? The name Morena may be a corruption of the classic Murena and may, therefore, point to the 
presence of an estate of this ancient family in the neighborhood, or it may find its origin in the mediae- 


val period. 
’ The discrepancy in the widths is caused by the thickness of the plaster between b and c. 
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CELA BD “CAESARIS ARR 
ET PROPRIISENTTH 
AV WCTORVAN 


>= 


Fia. 1 


From an examination of the character of the letters it is clear that the first four 
lines constitute the original inscription which was cut as an epitaph for the son of 
Celadus. The last two lines are evidently a later addition by another hand; the 
letters are smaller and much poorer in quality. The reading of the original in- 
scription is as follows: D(is) M(anibus) P. Septimi Getiani filii dulcissimi qui vixit 
annis IIIT [mensibus] II diebus XI Celadu[s] Caesaris ark(arius). In all probability, 
Celadus was the father of P. Septimius Getianus, and if so, was probably named P. 
Septimius Celadus. The cognomen Getianus, coupled with the fact that Celadus 
was Caesaris ark(arius), makes it seem likely that the boy was named after Geta, 
the unfortunate younger son of the emperor Septimius Severus who was murdered 
by his brother, Caracalla, in 212 a.p.!. It seems reasonable to suppose that had 
Celadus been arcarius of Caracalla before his accession to the throne, he would 
not have dared to name his son for the hated younger brother, as we know that very 
soon after Caracalla became emperor he began his attack on Geta. If this is correct, 
we then arrive at the fact that Celadus was arcarius of Geta.2-_ Moreover, the serv- 
ant of the outlawed emperor would hardly have dared to antagonize Caracalla by 
naming his son for Geta, and it may be that he would not even have dared to erect 
a prominent monument bearing the name of Geta, had these two events taken place 
after Severus’ death which occurred in February, 211 a.p. This gives us as the 
latest possible date for the erection of the inscription the year 215, since the boy 
lived slightly more than four years, but it is likely that the actual date was much 
earlier. As the name has not been erased, and as the stone was placed more or less 
in a prominent position along the well-travelled highway, we may perhaps assume 
that it had been erected sufficiently long to be neglected in the persecution that 
Geta’s name suffered. Geta became Caesar in 198 A.p., a fact which gives us the 

1 It is also possible, but unlikely, that the boy was named for the emperor’s father, P. Septimius Geta 
(Script. Hist. Aug., Severus, I, and C.I.L. VIII, 19493), as it seems probable that he was dead before his 
grandson received the title of Caesar. It is, therefore, highly improbable that he is meant. 

2 Had he belonged to Septimius Severus himself we should expect Augusti ark(arius). From 
the examination of the stone it was clear that the number of the months was two, though 
this is not shown in the cut. Similarly, the last letter of the name Celadus is not indicated, since 


it was almost completely covered by plaster. In the last line of the inscription, the slanting lines 
(////) should cover all the intervening space from AV to ICTORVM. 
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earliest possible date of the inscription. The most probable date is therefore in 
the first decade of the third century after Christ, and with this date the form of 
the letters, particularly that of the G, is entirely consistent. 

From a consideration of the last two lines one may reasonably assume that 
Celadus fell from his position after the death of his master, and, being hard pressed 
financially, decided to utilize the stone already erected for himself, his family, and 
for his friend, Eutyches, as well. The reading of the final lines may be restored as 
follows: et sibi suisq{uJe propriis et Eutychi Au[g(usti) n(ostri) lib(erto) dec(urioni) 
uJnctorum. Though it is clear that the name of the unctor is Eutyches, the initial 
letters of the name are confused. Perhaps the best explanation of what happened 
is that the stonecutter pronounced the initial syllable as a spirant, and, after cutting 
the first stroke of the V, decided to indicate this sound by an F.!' The lacuna in the 
last line has been restored above on the basis of another inscription,? but there 
exists also this possible restoration: Aulg(usti) l(iberto) praepos(ito) 
The title of Eutyches might also be mag(istro) unctorum,‘ or possibly even scrib(ae) 
unctorum,* though this last would be perhaps too many letters for the space. The 
magister was the usual presiding officer of the collegia, according to Waltzing,‘ 
who does not, however, mention the titles of decurio or praepositus in his section on 
other titles of the presiding officer.’ 

It should be noted that the first two strokes of the n in the word unctorum are 
missing, since they are covered by the plaster, but if the letter is read as i, such 
restorations as lictorum, victorum, and the like, involve greater difficulties than 
unctorum, including the absence of parallel. 

Waltzing mentions the collegium unctorum twice,* distinguishing it from the 
unguentarii,® but he gives no special account of it. As we have seen, the collegium 
possessed a magister, a decurio and a praepositus (in which titles we should probably 
see only one official, inasmuch as the guild is relatively unimportant), and also a 
scriba. The praepositus might also hold other positions, such as that of pro- 
c(urator) fari(nae) Alexandriae ad Hegyptum.'® Though the members of the col- 
legium were at times freedmen,'! they were probably more often slaves, especially 
those attached to persons.'"* Women might follow the profession as well as men." 
We hear of the personal unctor (or unctrix) of the following individuals: Statilius 
Taurus,‘ Asinius Pollio,® Livia, the wife of Augustus,'* Tiberius Caesar Augustus, 


1 This is the suggestion of Prof. A. C. Johnson. , 

20.1.L. VI, 9093: Dis Man(ibus) T. Flavio Aug(usti) lib(erto) Philomuso dec(urioni) unctorum 
vixit ann(os) LX XI Hermes lib(ertus) patrono b(ene) m(erenti). 

3 [bid., 8582: D(is) M(anibus) M. Aur(elius) Aug(usti) lib(ertus) Philetus prepositus (sic) unctorum 
et proc(urator) fari(nae) Alexandriae ad Hegyptum (sic), etc. This restoration, and the preceding, 
were suggested by Dr. A. W. Van Buren. 4 Ibid., VI, 6376: Antiocho magistro unctores. 

5 Ibid., 995: D(is) M(anibus) L. Allius Protus scrib(a) unctorum, etc. 

* Etude historique sur les corporations professionnelles chez les Romains, etc., Louvain, 1895-1899, I, 
403. 7 Tbid., I, 405-406. 

8 Tbid., I, 277; II, 114 (here an unctor is described as a “‘frotteur d’huile”’). 

°C.1.L. IV, 609 (Pompeii). 10 See note 3. u OT.L. VI, 4479, 8582, 9093, 9095. 

12 O.7.L. VI, 5540. The fact that we have only this one inscription of a slave as against four of freed- 
men need indicate only that the freedmen were more likely to be in a position to erect inscriptions. 

13 Tbid., VI, 9097: Chiae Antoniae Drusi unctric(i); 9096: Athenais Augustaes (sic). 

4 Thid., 6382. 6 Tbhid., 9902. 16 Tbid., 4045. 17 [bid., 5540. 
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Caesar (otherwise unidentified),' and Gemellus a freedman of Caesar Ger- 
manicus.” 

The unctores were of such a rank that they might join with the mag(istri) a 
balineis Aug(usti), the decuriones, and the scribae in erecting a monument,’ and 
Leonta unctor erected a stone to Felix Germanician(us) fullo, while Germanician (us) 
Pudens Ti(beri) Caesaris Aug(usti) pedisequs (sic) erected a monument to Celadio 
Ti(beri) Caesaris Aug(usti) ser(vo) unctor(i).© In the Initiales collegi Silvani 
Aureliani * a certain Pirata unct(or) is mentioned. 


II 

The second stone is now fixed to the east wall of the Casale Palocci, which is the 
property of Sig. Alfonso Senatra. This farmhouse ’ lies east of the village of Monte 
Porzio Catone, north of the road to Monte Compatri and south of the hill called 
Monte Doddo, very near the line of the ancient road which Ashby rightly believed 
to be the original road from Rome to Labici, the site of which he identified with 
Monte Compatri.* The house is built on the platform of an ancient villa of moder- 
ate size, the remains of one room of which may be seen to the south of the house. 
A fragmentary inscription bearing the name of Iulia Dextriana is now affixed to the 
wall of the garden nearby, but was brought by Signor Senatra from the Casale 
Sonnino (then Brandi) where Dessau saw it. The stone now published for the first 
time was, however, in its present location when Signor Senatra purchased the house 
in 1900, and he possesses no further information as to the site of its discovery. It 
is not likely that it was brought a great distance to the house, and so probably 
belongs to the ager Labicanus. 

The cippus is of white marble, very badly worn, so that at least oné, and possibly 
two lines of the original inscription have been worn away. The size of the stone 
is 0.61 m. high x 0.33 m. wide x 0.25 m. thick, while the 
letters are cut on a flat space measuring 0.24 m. x 0.28 m. 
M The letters of the first line were probably 0.03 m. high, 
but the last three lines were only 0.025 m. high. All of 
the letters which are still legible are so faint that at first 

IVLIVS sight the stone appears to be without inscription. There 
DIADVMENYVS can be no doubt, however, as to the reading of the letters 
which are set down. The text is as follows, Fig. 2. 
PATER As the M of the first line is in the exact center of the 
line, it is probable that the line originally was [D] M [S], 
but the M alone is visible now. The remainder of the 
inscription is Iulius Diadumenus pater, the name of the 
child, with possibly an epithet, but not the child’s age, having occupied the space 


Fic. 2 


1C.1.L. V1, 9094, 9099. 

2 Ibid., 9095.. The inscription has been badly copied and the reading is doubtful. 

3 Ibid., 8512. 4 Ibid., 4336. 5 Tbid., 5540. 6 Tbid., VI, 631. 

7 B.S.R. I (1902), map V; V (1910), 383-384. 8 Thid. 

*C.IL, XIV, 2719. Lugari (Armellini’s Cronachetta mensile, 1888, 104) reports the stone as being 
at the “‘vigna De Felici sotto Monte Porzio,” which is probably another name for the same vineyard 
which also is called by the names Filonardi and Lionardi. 
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where nothing can now be read. To judge from the style of the lettering, the stone 
should probably be placed in the first or second century A.p., though the exact date 
can not be determined. 

The cognomen Diadumenus is common and used by a number of gentes. Three 
other inscriptions refer to persons of the same name; one ! may possibly refer to the 
same individual as our stone, but the other two inscriptions certainly refer to dif- 
ferent individuals, inasmuch as the first of them? lived but four years, and the 
second ! built elsewhere a tomb for himself and family. Examples of this cognomen 
have been found belonging to the following gentes: Cascellia,* Claudia,’ Horatia,* 
Insteia,’? Naeratia,* Naevia,? Rupilia,!® Ulpia,"' Voconia,"* Volumnia." The name 
also appears on a brickstamp from Praeneste “ and is in one case spelled Diadumi- 
nus." 

Il 

The third and last stone was discovered in the remains of a Roman villa which lie 
slightly north of the intersection of the modern Via Tuscolana and the Via Cavona 
at Fonte Vermicino to the east of the field road which runs from the intersection 
toward the Botte di Luciano in the Tenuta di Torrenova.'® It was very near a 
circular structure seen by Ashby but no longer visible, which was, no doubt, a small 
round reservoir similar to that larger example of 
the same type which lies southeast of Torrione di Dh. M 


Micara."” 
The cippus is of white marble, measuring h ® NH ETVS 
0.65 m. x 0.29 m. x 0.28 m., and the letters are ET:-ABANA 


well cut and regular. The last word in the third PHOEB ION] * EA 
line is almost certainly FIL(io). The inscription QV] VIXIT: ANNOS 


should probably be dated in the second century 
A.D., though this is quite doubtful. The text is 
as follows, Fig. 3. 

The name Synhetus is that of a freedman, and 
this is apparently the only example of the spelling used here. In the form Loveros 
it occurs elsewhere,'* while the name Abana appears in an inscription found at 
Orense near Tarragona in Spain.'® The name of the child, oBiwr, is found also,?° 
as well as the variant PoBeiwv.*' GEORGE McCRACKEN 


XK: MENSES 


Fie. 3 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY ; 

1C.1.L. VI, 19929. 2 Ibid., VI, 19930. 3 Tbid., 19931. 4 Tbid., XIV, 777. 

§ Jind., VI, 8802, 8803; XIV, 17; Not. Scav., 1891, 34. 6 Tbid., VI, 14614. 

7 [bid., 1877. 8 Ibid., XIV, 3474. 9° Ibid., XII, 3349. 10 Tbid., XIV, 3474. 

1 Not. Scav., 1909. 434; B. Com. Rom., 1910, 141 (the individual was a freedman of the emperor). 

2 V1, 29445. 13 Tbid., XI, 1147. “4 Tbid., XIV, 4091.18. 15 Thid., 3373. 

16 The site is marked by Ashby on his map (map II of B.S.R. IV, 1908, and p. 146). 

17 See B.S.R. IV (1908), 135. 

18 C.I.G. IL, 2609; III, 4300, o (addenda, p. 1131); Greek Anthology, XIV, 123; and in the variant 
Xvverés in Diodorus Siculus, 11, 2 (Dindorff’s edition, Leipzig, 1828—other editions do not have the 
same reading). 19 I, 2727. 

20 C'.1.G. ITI, 4063, 6428; IV, 8573. No. 6428 is listed by Pape-Benseler but the reading in C.J.G. is 
. . . OIBPQN . . . and the testimony rests on Pirro Ligorio’s reading. 

21 Ihid., IV, 7128; Porphyrio, Vita Plotini, 20. 
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Tue classical relics of Eleusis and the problems connected with them have naturally 
absorbed the interest of scholars until now. Comparatively little attention has been 
paid to the prehistoric remains, although they were brought to light more than 
thirty-five years ago.2 At that time, through the excavations and publications of 
the late Professor Andreas Skias, it became known that the southwestern slope of 
the Eleusinian hill preserved important and abundant prehistoric remains.* The 
part of the hill excavated in 1895, 1898, and 1902, yielded a great number of vases 
and sherds of the Bronze Age.*’ That area, however, was occupied or used in later 
years, especially in the Geometric period when it served as a cemetery.’ Conse- 
quently the prehistoric remains were greatly disturbed and the determination of 
their nature was difficult, if not impossible, at a time when the knowledge of pre- 
history was limited to the discoveries of Schliemann alone. 

Professor Skias, whose careful digging and scientific presentation of the finds still 
command the well-merited admiration of modern excavators, believed that the 
southwestern slope of the hill was a prehistoric cemetery and that the bodies of the 
dead were cremated in that area. The vases and sherds discovered were the 
xrepiouara, or the offerings buried with the ashes of the deceased. Since a good 
many of those vases belonged to the Middle Helladic period, the practice of crema- 
tion at the beginning of the second millennium before Christ seemed established but 
evidence obtained from the Middle Helladic sites excavated since Professor Skias’ 
work proved that cremation was not practiced in the Middle Helladic period. The 
purpose of the prehistoric excavations conducted in the summers of 1930 and of 1931 
was to determine the exact nature of the prehistoric remains known to exist at 


1A preliminary report on the prehistoric excavations conducted at Eleusis in 1930 and in 1931. 
The final report of these excavations with studies by Dr. K. Kourouniotes is being printed by the 
Archaeological Department of the Ministry of Education of Greece in a special volume in the series of 
the Archaeologikon Deltion. 

2 For a brief description of the finds, cf. A. J. B. Wace and M. S. Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, 
Cambridge, 1912, p. 222, and D. Fimmen, Die kretisch-mykenische Kultur, Berlin, 1921, p. 9. 

3 Arch. Eph., 1898, pp. 28 ff.; 1912, pp. 1 ff. 

‘ They were chronologically arranged in the Museum of Eleusis and catalogued by my classmate, 
Nicos Laskaris, whose untimely death has deprived Greek science of a most enthusiastic and promising 
worker. 

5 A, Skias, op. cit., 1898, pp. 90 ff. and pls. 2-5, and 1912, pp. 31 ff. D. Philios, Arch. Eph., 1889, 
pp. 171 ff., especially p. 177. Dipylon vases were found at a depth of four meters below the surface of 
the soil. 

6 Cf. A. Skias, op. cit., 1912, pp. 22 ff., where the literature regarding this controversy is given in note 
2. F. Poulsen, in his Die Dipylongraber und die Dipylonvasen, Leipzig, 1905, p. 3, rightly states that 
the ashes discovered by Skias were formed from the destruction by fire of prehistoric villages. Wace 
and Thompson, op. cit., p. 222, seem to accept the theory of cremation. For other excavated Middle 
Helladic sites cf. especially Carl W. Blegen, Korakou (1921); H. Bulle, Orchomenos (1907); H. Gold- 
man, “‘Eutresis,”’ Fogg Art Museum Notes, September, 1927, and O. Froedin and A. W. Persson, Rapport 
préliminaire sur les fouilles d’ Asine, 1922-1924, Lund, 1925. At the time of the preparation of this 
study the final publication of Miss Goldman (Excavations at Eutresis in Boeotia, 1931) was not in 
circulation. 
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Eleusis, to reveal a good specimen of them and to prove or reject the theory of the 
earlier explorers of the site.' | 

The area tested and excavated in 1930 and in 1931 lies immediately to the north 
of the part of the slope explored by Professor Skias and to the southwest of the 
Museum. It is bounded to the east by the epigraphical workroom, to the west by 
the so-called tholos tomb,’ to the south by the small path of the cypress trees and to 
the north by the pine grove.* The prehistoric accumulation had an average depth 
of 2.85m. It was completely disturbed at the west end of the excavated area, partly 
so about its center and altogether undisturbed at its east end.‘ The central section 


Fic. 1.—Remarins at CENTRAL SECTION OF ExcavaTED AREA 


and the contents of trenches D and E proved to be very interesting, as they con- 
tained remains belonging to prehistoric and historic times (Fig. 1). The first layer, 


1T am deeply grateful to Dr. K. Kourouniotes, Director of the Greek Archaeological Service, not 
only for the privilege to excavate at Eleusis and to continue the work of my professor, the late Andreas 
Skias, but also for his constant advice and help in the field and in the workroom. Also to the American 
Schoel of Classical Studies at Athens and especially to Professor Edward Capps, whose financial help 
made the excavation possible. I want to express my thanks to my assistants, Mr. George Bakalakis, 
Mr. John Threpsiades, the epimeletes of Eleusis, Mr. John Travlos, the architect of the excavations, 
for their industry and enthusiasm to which the success of the work was largely due. To the foreman of 
the excavations and guard of the Museum, Mr. E. Kehaghias, and to the vase-mender, Mr. B. Yian- 
nikos, I am indebted for their whole-hearted assistance and devotion to the work. To Professor George 
W. Elderkin I am grateful for reading the manuscript and for valuable suggestions. 

2 Cf. A. Skias, op. cit., 1912, pp. 18 ff. and pl. 3. In 1930 and in the adjacent hill of St. Nicolas, a 
second similar structure was discovered, proving that the known tholos tomb of Eleusis was probably a 
cistern. About these structures Dr. Kourouniotes will publish shortly a special study. 

3 Small trenches dug higher up and at different places proved that the slope to the top of the hill is 
covered with prehistoric remains. 

‘ The digging was done in parallel trenches running approximately from east to west and measuring 
2 m. in width and in hypothetical layers of 0.30m. Seven trenches, A—-H, were dug at the west section 
and four, D-H, at the central and east section of the excavated area. 
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0.15 m. in depth, yielded sherds belonging to the prehistoric as well as to the classicai 
and Roman times; they were evidently washed down from higher points of the slope 
by the rain. The second layer belonged to Roman times, to the first century B.c. 
as we learn from coins found in it, and in trenches D and E had its maximum depth 
of 0.50 m.'| The third stratum, of an average depth of 1.00 m., belonged to the 
Geometric period.2. Under the foundations of the geometric walls was found an 
undisturbed prehistoric filling belonging to the Late Helladic and to the Middle 
Helladic periods.* In these trenches the Late Helladic stratum had an average 
thickness of 1.00 m., and that dating from the Middle Helladic period only about 0.20 
m. In trenches Z and H, however, the Late Helladic accumulation had an average 
depth of 1.00 m., while that of the Middle Helladic period had 1.50 m.‘ The rock was 
found covered with a layer of ashes, proving that the first and oldest Middle Helladic 
village was destroyed by fire.» A second layer of ashes separated the Middle Hella- 
dic filling into two strata.° There was no division noticeabie at many places 


Fic. 2.—Remarns at East Section or ExcavaTED AREA 


between the Middle Helladic II and the Late Helladic I filling. There was no 
break whatever in the whole excavated area dividing the Late Helladic filling and 


: The water-channel in the lower corner of figure 1 marks the end of the Roman level. It was found 
in trench D. 

* Walls marked “‘a”’ in figure 1 are geometric. They were found in trenches D and E. 

’ Walls and the floor marked “‘b”’ in figure 1 belong to the L. H. I period. They were found in 
trenches E and Z, 

* Walls marked “‘c” in figure 1 are Middle Helladic. They were found in trenches Z and H. 

* Professor Skias found a great quantity of ashes separated in small sections by the geometric con- 
structions. This led him to believe that they were the remnants of pyres. 

* Thus the Middle Helladic period at Eleusis can be divided in the two subdivisions, M. H. I and 
M. H. II, of Wace and Blegen. ((f. “The Pre-Mycenaean Pottery of the Mainland,” in B.S.A. XXII 
(1916-18), p. 187.) 
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period into the three subdivisions of Professor Carl W. Blegen (L. H. I-II-ITI),' 
but the Late Helladic civilization evolved gradually from its older to its later form. 

This was especially noticeable at the east section of the excavation, where the 
filling, of an average thickness of 2.85 m., was undisturbed and dated from the 
Bronze Age (Fig. 2). The Late Helladic remains were separated from those belong- 
ing to the Middle Helladic period by a thick layer of ashes.2. No indication of a 
break was found in the Late Helladic filling, averaging 1.68 m. in thickness. Of the 
sherds discovered in this filling the Late Helladic I were found in the lower levels, 
while those of the known Late Helladic II and III types came from higher layers. 
Remains of houses, proved by the pottery to belong to different periods, were found 
cutting each other or superposed (Fig. 2). It is evident that one house was con- 
structed as soon as the previous one became uninhabited by long use and probably 
part of the older one was used by the later inhabitants. At Eleusis, therefore, we 
found no evidence necessitating the division of the Late Helladic period into its 
three subdivisions.* 

It may be added now that only a few Early Helladic sherds were found at the west 
section of the excavated area and immediately under the present surface of the hill 
along with other prehistoric and classical ware. Evidently they were washed down 
from higher levels of the hill, where there might have existed an Early Helladic 
settlement.‘ 

The architectural remains uncovered are preserved in a fragmentary condition 
owing to the great slope of the hill. There are enough, however, to illustrate the 
shape and the methods of construction in the Middle Helladic and in the Late 


Helladic periods. Not a single complete Middle Helladic house was discovered, but 
it is clear that some of the earliest remains uncovered belong to houses with an: 
apsidal back chamber.* In shape the apsidal houses of Eleusis are similar to those 
discovered at Thermon, Korakou and Eutresis,*° and they seem to be divided by 
cross walls into three divisions. Their apses, however, are more angular than 
circular,’ and the foundation walls of these apses are very narrow, averaging 0.30 m. 


1C, W. Blegen, op. cit., pp. 36 ff. I noticed the same thing at my excavations of Haghios Kosmas. 
In that site also we have no indication of a break between the L. H. II and the L. H. III remains. 

2 Figure 2. Walls K—O are L. H., while P-R are M. H. The letter T marks the layer of ashes 
separating the M.‘H. from the L. H. filling. 

3 To a greater degree we have no evidence necessitating the adoption of J. P. Harland’s divisions of 
the Bronze Age. (J. P. Harland, ‘The Peloponnesos in the Bronze Age,” in Harvard Studies in Classi- 
cal Philology, XXXIV (1923), pp. 6 ff., and Prehistoric Aegina, Paris, 1925, p. 10.) On the coytrary, 
in Attica, at least as shown by the excavations of Eleusis and Haghios Kosmas and by the finds of Thor- 
ikos, they do not seem to be applicable. If there must be a division at all between the M. H. and the 
L. H. periods, that must come with the appearance of the Mycenaean ware. One naturally wonders 
whether Aegina accords with Attica rather than with Argolis and Corinthia, as it is accepted by Har- 
land in his study of the island. The information given by Thucydides (I, 2, 20) that the same tribes 
lived in Attica from “‘the remotest period” (probably from the time of the coming of the first Indo- 
Europeans into the Hellenic peninsula) is being proved true by our excavations. 

* One painted E. H. sherd, type C II, was among the finds of Professor Skias. Its provenance was 
not recorded. 5 The remains of four apsidal houses were found in the excavated area. 

6 Arch. Delt., 1915, p: 231, fig. 2. C. W. Blegen, op. cit., p. 77, fig. 110. H. Goldman, op. cit., p. 63, 
fig. 52. 

7 In that respect they resemble the apse of Thermon rather than the more circular apses of Korakou 
and Eutresis. 
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in thickness, so that they could not support a heavy roof or one of an elaborate 
character. The stone walls, rising only 0.30 m. above the floor levels, served as 
foundations for walls of unbaked brick. Fragments of brick! were found, and the 
lower course of a brick wall is preserved in the remains of Houses D and P. The ap- 
sidal was not the only shape. Remains of three oblong houses were also uncovered. 

Numerous are the remains of houses of the Late Helladic period. The more 
important and the better preserved belong to a Late Helladic I building, to House H 
(Fig. 3). The north side of this structure, a portion of its rear wall and parts of the 
cross walls are preserved in an excellent condition. At places the outer walls, built 
of unworked stone, are preserved to a height of 1.40 m., apparently to their original 


Fic. 3.—Rematins or L. H. I House SHowrne ANGLE oF NortH WALL 


height. ‘They served as foundations and supported a wall made of unbaked brick, 
great parts of which were found in the filling around the house. The long north 
wall to the east ends in a well-built anta. ‘Toward the west end of the house it 
bends to the south and forms a well-preserved angle, beyond which it continues for 
2.95 m. until it meets with the rear wall (Fig. 3). The stone foundations of two 
cross walls, rising to their original height of 0.40 m., were discovered, dividing the 
building into three parts. The angle at the north side, perfectly preserved to its 
original height, is contemporary with the rest of the wall, and it was intentionally 
built at the time of the construction of the house.? If we assume, quite arbitrarily 
we admit, that the angle was repeated in the other long side of the building, we shall 
have the plan of the house as illustrated in Figure 4. The building has an open 
court or prodomos, 2.40 m. in length, a large hall or doma, 5.40 m. in length, and a 
! The bricks measure about 0.35 m. in length, 0.20 m. in width and 0.08 m. in thickness. 


* We have a similar angle on the north wall of the L.H. I Houser. The apse of building C of Eutresis 
forms an angle with the long straight wall, which Miss Goldman explains as a later addition to the 


building, op. cit., p. 66. 
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small back chamber or thalamos which in size (it is only 2.40 m. in length), and in 
shape recalls the small apsidal chambers usual in houses of the previous period. 
Part of the floor of the house, made of pebbles and beaten earth, was preserved, but 
nothing to indicate the shape of its roof. No traces of a hearth were found in the 
doma, but less than a quarter of the floor was recovered. We may here emphasize 
the fact that the method of construction of the Late Helladic I houses found at 
Eleusis is identical with that used in Middle Helladic times on the same site. 


Fic. 4.—-PRoOBABLE PLan or House H 


The remains of walls belonging to a period corresponding to the Late Helladic IT 
and IIT subdivisions of Professor Blegen seem to belong to regular megaron-shaped 
Mycenaean houses. 

Examples of intramural burials and burials under the floors of houses were quite 
numerous both in the Middle Helladic and in the Late Helladic periods.! The 
bodies were laid in a flexed position, usually in small oblong or round shafts, and 
then they were covered with earth. A single pithos burial was discovered in the 
settlement during the campaign of 1931,? and a rather well-constructed grave be- 
longing to a youth of about 15 years of age in the campaign of 1930.° The grave 
has a trapezoidal shape. An upright slab formed its south side and the natural rock 
closed it to the north. The shorter sides to the east and west were made of unbaked 

1Cf. C. W. Blegen and A. J. B. Wace, “Middle Helladic Tombs,” Symbolae Osloenses, Fasc. TX, 
1930, pp. 28 ff., for a complete and masterful discussion of Middle Helladic burials. Also H. Goldman, 
op. cit., pp. 83-84. 

2 The pithos with the bones as found is now kept in the workroom at Eleusis. 

3 It is illustrated in Art and Archaeology, XXXII, 1931, 1, 2, p. 15. The inner dimensions of the 


grave are: maximum length, 0.55 m.; maximum width, 0.45m. The dimensions of the mud bricks form- 
ing the shorter sides of the grave are the same as those of the bricks used for building houses. 
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brick. The grave had no stone cover, but evidently after the interment it was filled 
with earth. The skeleton, lying on a floor of pebbles, in a flexed position, is espe- 
cially well preserved (Fig. 5). The skull only was found broken, but practically 
all its pieces were recovered. 

Two graves of adults (Nos. 5 and 6) were found in the excavations of 1930 in front 
of the Stoa of Philo, at a depth of 10 m. below the present surface of the soil. For 
grave No. 5 an oblong shaft 
was first dug in the soft rock 
and then its sides were lined 
with slabs. The empty space 
between the slabs and the 
walls of the shaft were filled 
with pebbles and small stones. 
The body was stretched out 
on its back with the feet bent 
for lack of space. No objects 
were found with the body.' 
The grave was covered with 
a single slab, on the east 
corner of which was based 
part of the short side of grave 
No. 6. 

This grave extended in 
the unexcavated part of the 
trench. Its position and di- 
rection can clearly be made 
out in Figure 6. Lack of 
funds and of time, the de- 
composed state of the bones 
of grave No. 5 and the mois- 
ture to which grave No. 6 
would have been exposed during another winter, necessitated its immediate explora- 
tion. Consequently the short side of the grave was removed, and through that 
opening the interior was cleared. The grave has an oblong shape and its sides are 
built in stone, three layers of stone forming its complete depth.? It is covered with 
a huge slab, which has cracked under the pressure of the filling. Strangely enough, 
the only grave which could not be photographed contained xrepicuara. The 
architect of the excavations, Mr. John Travlos, was with us, and to his patient work 
is due the exact plan of the interior of the grave reproduced in Figure 7. The skele- 
ton is slightly turned on its right side, with the body stretched and feet bent for lack 
of space. Before the face and parallel to the direction of the hand was found the 


Fic. 5.—Mippie GRAVE WITH SKELETON 


1 The inner dimensions of the grave are: length, 1.25 m.; width, 0.65 m.; depth, 0.40 m. 

2 The inner dimensions of grave No. 6 are: length, 1.35 m.; width, 0.67 m., and depth, 0.45 m. The 
way in which the earth was carried away from this deep section is illustrated in a picture published in 
Art and Archaeology, op. cit.. p. 10. 
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thin blade of a dagger or razor and at a short distance from it a small hand-made 
prochous, badly preserved. Between the vase and the dagger were discovered 51 
small triangular boars’ tusks lined almost in a triple row around that part of the 
vase which faced the skull and lying over each other with the worked face to the 


Fic. 6.—ExcavaTION IN Front or Stoa or Puito. M. H. Graves Nos. 5 anp 6 


ground. With them was found a long and narrow band made of bone and decorated 
with concentric circles (Fig. 14). . 

The filling in which these graves were discovered was Middle Helladic, and it 
seems that both graves belong to the second part of that period, the sixth being 
later than the fifth. Graves of small children were found in the Late Helladic filling 
and under the floors of houses both in the southwestern slope of the hill and in the 
area excavated in front of the Stoa of Philo. 

The ceramic remains are very abundant. Only eight sherds belonging to the 
Early Helladic period were found a few centimeters below the present surface of the 
hill. Four of them are monochrome, types A II and B II, and belong to sauce- 
boats, the rest are painted, type C II, and apparently belong to tankards.' 

1 Wace and Blegen, op. cit., pp. 177-178, and C. W. Blegen, op. cit., figs. 4, 6 and 10. 
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Characteristic wares of the Middle Helladic strata at Eleusis, as at other con- 
temporary sites, are Minyan and matt-painted vases. The Minyan, both grey and 
black, wheel-made and hand-made, is the more abundant. Goblets on high stems 
and deep and shallow bowls with high-swung handles are very common.' We also 
LA A 

. 


° 


Fic. 7.—InTERIOR OF GRAVE 6. 


have deep bowls, similar in shape to the high-footed goblets but lacking their stem 
(Fig. 8). They were evidently for kitchen use, and in the bowl reproduced here we 
found the bones of a small animal, probably of a hare. A very common shape at 
Eleusis is the high-stemmed goblet with vertical handles on the rim (Fig. 9). This 
shape is common at other sites. A complete goblet from Orchomenos is exhibited 
in the National Museum of Athens.2. Miss Goldman discovered several at Eutresis ;* 


Fig. 8.—Minyan Deer Fic. 9.—Minyan Hiau- Fig. 10.—Minyan GROOVED SKYPHOI 
STEMMED GOBLET 


I saw many fragments among the sherds kept in the Museum of Tanagra; Dr. 
Broneer lately found similar fragments in the new sanctuary of Aphrodite and Eros 
on the northern slope of the Acropolis of Athens;‘ among the sherds from Korakou 


1C. W. Blegen; op. cit., figs. 18-22. 

* In the Cycladic Room and in the lower section of the Phylakopi cases under serial number 5862. 

3H. Goldman, op. cit., figs. 44, 1 and 45, 4. 

4 Cf. News Items from Athens in A.J.A. XXXV, 1931, p. 195. O. Broneer, “Eros and Aphrodite 
on the North Slope of the Acropolis,” Hesperia I, 1932, p. 35. Dr. Broneer kindly showed me his 
finds and permitted me to mention this in my studies. For this I am grateful to him. 
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there are a few belonging to such vases,' and Professor Karo kindly informed me 
that he found parts of vases of a similar shape at Tiryns. This shape therefore 
is as characteristic of the Minyan ware as the goblets of Llianokladi type and 
the kylikes. 

Many Minyan vases and sherds were discovered bearing grooves or rings around 
their body. It was possible to note accurately the first appearance of this ware and 
to corroborate the evidence obtained at Eutresis by Miss Goldman.? At Eleusis 
grooved Minyan appears in higher Middle Helladic levels and a little before the 
yellow Minyan. ‘The grooves or rings are placed either in groups on the body of the 
vase, or they cover the surface completely. To the latter variety belong the two 


4 
Fic. 11.—Incisep Potrrery FRoM THE HeLvapic FILLinG 


skyphoi illustrated in Figure 10. They are especially well made, and one of them 
evidently had three short, pointed legs. A little below the rims there are two per- 
forations on either side by which the vases could be suspended, or their lids fastened. 
As far as I can make out, these vases are unique among the known Minyan finds. 
The yellow Minyan is rare, and evidently “it did not enjoy” at Eleusis “‘the 
vogue which it seems to have enjoyed in Corinthia.”’* , 
With the Minyan ware and in the lowest Middle Helladic level we found some 
incised sherds made of clay foreign to Eleusis (Fig. 11). No. 7 is part of the conical 
lid of a pyxis and is covered with a red wash. No. 5 is black and belongs to the bot- 
tom of a small askoid vase, or a duck vase. ‘To a similar vase belongs the sherd No. 
1 and its surface is covered with a stitch pattern. The incisions of sherds 1 and 5 
were originally filled with a white chalky substance. These fragments are similar 


1 T picked up one at the site and another is among the sherds kept in the British School of Archaeology 
at Athens. 

2 That the grooves are a later element in Minyan technique. H. Goldman, op. cit., p. 54. 

3 The same thing is mentioned for Aegina by J. P. Harland in his Prehistoric Aegina, p. 18. 
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to those found by S. Wide at Aphidna, by Miss Goldman at Eutresis, and especially 
to the pottery discovered at Phylakopi in Melos by the British excavators.'! 

A great quantity of matt-painted ware was found. It belongs to the coarser, B I, 
and to the finer, B II, types of Wace and Blegen.2. The earlier, as usual, bear 
rectilinear patterns and the later, curvilinear. The B II or slipped variety bears 
more delicate patterns, and on such ware appear in Eleusis spiraliform designs evi- 
dently imported from Crete. Shapes are the 
usual bowls with or without a spout, water 
jars, pithoi and cups with a profile of two 
opposed curves.’ Polychrome ware is very 
scarce, but the few sherds discovered come 
from the highest point of the Middle Helladic 
filling. 

Vases and sherds: were found in abundance 
in the filling of the Late Helladic period. 
Characteristic of the lower levels are cups of 
the Vaphio shape bearing a rich decoration of 
connected spirals, painted in lustrous black 
paint and touched with white. The cup illus- 
trated in Figure 12 was found in House 1, and similar ware was discovered on the 
floor of House H, dating it accurately. The squat bowls are characteristic of the 
middle of the Late Helladic fill (for convenience to be referred to as the second layer 
of the L. H. period), while the high-footed kylikes and the goblets on a high stem are 
usual in the upper levels.’ Thus our Late Helladic pottery corresponds with Pro- 
fessor Blegen’s chronological divisions, although it is not sharply distinguished into 
regular groups. From a high point in the second hypothetical Late Helladic layer 
comes the greater part of an Ephyraean goblet (Fig. 13), bearing a representation of 
a swimming nautilus. This is the first example of Ephyraean ware to be found in 
Attica.’ The goblet with the concentric circles comes from higher levels still and 
falls within the Late Helladic III divisions of Professor Blegen. 

Among the smaller finds the more important are the objects discovered in grave 
No. 6. Here a bronze dagger was found. The blade is very thin and short, only 
0.158 m. in length, and it was attached to the handle by three silver rivets. The 
metal contains very little tin, and because of this and of its shape the dagger 
seems to belong to the Middle Helladic IT period.’ 


Fig. 12.—Late Hetwapic I Cup 


1 “Aphidna in Nordattika,” Ath. Mitt., 1896, pp. 385 ff. and pls. XIV, 1 and XV, 2-3. H. Goldman, 
op. cit., p. 43, fig. 34. Phylakopi, pls. IV-V. 

2 Wace and Blegen, op. cit., pp. 183-184. 3C. W. Blegen, op. cit., figs. 27-38. 

*C. W. Blegen, op. cit., figs. 54, 70, 94-96. § Ibid., p. 117. 

* Somewhat similar blades were found in the fourth and sixth shaft graves of Mycenae (cf. G. Karo, 
Die Schachtgraber von Mykenai, pls. LX XXVIII, 405; XC, 397; XCV, 928; XCVI, 931); in the graves 
of Sesklo (Chr. Tsountas, Ai mpoicropixai Acunviov Kai Léoxdov, pl. 4, 11); at Mochlos 
(R. B. Seager, Explorations in the Island of Mochlos, fig. 45, blade XX 9 (similar to ours and belonging 
to the M. M. III period from tomb XX). The blade (fig. 45, II 52), from tomb II is a little more de- 
veloped than ours. (Sir Arthur Evans, The Palace of Minos, I, fig. 142 b.) The analysis kindly made 
by Professor Zengelis of the University of Athens and by his assistant, Mr. Stathes, shows that the 
metal contained only 0.38 per cent tin. 
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Fic. 13.—Late II anp III Gostets 


The boar tusks found in grave No. 6 (Fig. 14) are mostly of a triangular shape and 
bear two or, more seldom, three vertical perforations by which they were attached 
to the object they decorated. Such tusks are known from the fourth shaft grave of 
Mycenae. They were used to cover the surface of helmets. The tusks covering 
the helmet proper usually have a half-moon shape, while those covering the cheek 
pieces are oblong and are perforated at both their narrow ends.' The tusks of 


Eleusis are much smaller? and have a triangular shape. If they belonged to a 
helmet they probably decorated the cheek pieces, but I rather believe that they 
decorated some garment interred with the dead. This supposition is strengthened 
by the discovery of the bone band, 0.18 m. in length, at a short distance from the 
tusks, which could not very well be attached to a helmet, but could admirably 
decorate the border of the garment. 
After this cursory survey of the prehistoric remains uncovered at Eleusis during 
the summers of 1930 and 1931, we shall state briefly some of the conclusions reached. 
It is now definitely proved that the prehistoric remains discovered thus far at 
Eleusis belong to settlements and cannot be considered as remnants of a necropolis. 
Consequently the theory of the cremation of the dead in Middle Helladic times 
cannot be proven by the Eleusinian prehistoric remains. ‘ 
The earliest remains belong to the Middle Helladic period. A few Early Helladic 
sherds, found almost on the surface of the slope, indicate that an earlier settlement 
existed on the Eleusinian hill, but this has escaped us until now. The prehistoric 
culture revealed at Eleusis is practically identical with that brought to light in 
Argolis and in Corinthia. Chronologically it falls within the limits fixed by Professor 
1 Cf. G. Karo, op. cit., pls. LXIX-LXX._ For the representation of a helmet covered with boars’ 
tusks, cf. Ch. Tsountas, Arch. Eph., 1888, p. 146, pls. 8, 12. Also a reconstructed helmet in the 
Mycenaean room of the National Museum at Athens covered with tusks, found in the chamber 
tomb No. 518 of Mycenae by Mr. Wace. 


2 Their dimensions are as follows: length, maximum, 0.03 m.; minimum, 0.016 m.; width, maximum, 
0.025 m.; minimum, 0.018 m. at their base. 
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Blegen.' The few incised sherds discovered by us seem to indicate that at Eleusis 

the Middle Helladic period began a little earlier than in Corinthia.2, At Phylakopi 

incised sherds with a decoration similar to that found at Eleusis, or bearing a pattern 

filled with a white chalky substance disappear a little before the destruction of the 

first city, in other words before the end of the Early Minoan period.’ They there- 

fore are dated quite accurately. But since we have found now in Attica itself pot- 

tery of the Cycladic type produced during the Early Helladic period,‘ and since our 

evidence from Eleusis is so scanty, we do not think it wise at present to base on it 

any changes of Professor Blegen’s chronological divisions. Added to future possible 

. finds in Attica, this evidence may 

Ss ee become more valuable and conclus- 
ive. 

The remains of Middle Helladic 

houses prove that in Attica also 

the apsidal and the oblong shapes 


of houses were in use during the 
Middle Bronze Age. The habit of 


intramural burial and of interment 


’ under the floors of houses is also 
characteristic of the period in 
Attica. The skeletons discovered 


in Late Helladic fillings prove that 


- i these customs continued down to 
the end of the Mycenaean Age.’ 


In the Mycenaean graves we us- 

4 a3aa ually found monochrome _ black 
4 vases. These seem to indicate 

a we that the Late Helladic inhabitants 
* a Baa ¥ of Eleusis continued to use the 


technique and the shapes of the 
Ad é previous period, of their fore- 

fathers, in making vases to be used 
as xrepicuara.® The graves of the 
adults, discovered in front of the 
Stoa of Philo belong to the end of the Middle Helladic period. They are similar 
in many ways to the older Middle Helladic graves, but they also have many 
points in common with the earlier Late Helladic I burials. They are regular shafts. 
The walls of grave 6 are built of stone. The position of the body is rather 


Fic. 14.--BonrE Banpb Anp Boars’ Tusks From GRAVE 6 


1 Op. cit., pp. 120-123. 

? Evidence to that effect was obtained at Eutresis by Miss Goldman, op. cit., pp. 42-45. 

3 Phylakopi, pp. 231 ff. and 249 ff. 

¢ At Haghios Kosmas a great quantity of pottery was found with a strong Cycladic character. Cf. 
G. E. Mylonas, Praktika (of the Academy at Athens), 5, 1930, pp. 319 ff. and fig. 5. 

’ Graves of small children were found at Haghios Kosmas beneath the floors of L. H. III houses. 
Cf. C. W. Blegen, op. cit., p. 102. Ch. Tsountas, Arch. Eph., 1891, p. 28. "The custom was remembered 
in Athens even in the classical period. Plato, Minos, 315. 

6 This custom was first noticed by Professor Tsountas in the Cyclades (ef. Arch. Eph., 1898, p. 181), 
and it seems that it was kept also by the inhabitants of the E. H. villages of Haghios Kosmas. 
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extended. Articles are interred with the dead. They therefore add new evidence 
of the fact that the Late Helladic I shaft graves are only a continuation of Middle 
Helladic types and traditions.' 

The walls of House H are a valuable addition to the architectural remains of the 
Late Helladic I period. The scanty remains of the megaron at Mycenae, the as 
yet unpublished houses of Tsounkiza near Nemea? and those in the lower city of 
Tiryns form the sum total of our evidence. The shape of House H can be recon- 
structed with some probability from the existing remains. The angle of its north 
wall repeated in a second construction, in House 1, is somewhat baffling. Its main 
purpose probably was to strengthen the long wall against the downpour of rain, or 
it might have been necessitated by some obstacle not existing today. One, however, 
cannot resist the temptation to mention the possibility that these houses represent 
the earliest stage in the evolution of an apsidal into an oblong megaron. The Late 
Helladic I House H seems to be like the earlier Middle Helladic apsidal houses with 
the walls of the apse straightened out. This suggestion, however, will have to 
remain in the realm of assumptions until corroborated by more evidence obtained at 
Eleusis or elsewhere. Of one thing we can be certain. That already in the Late 
Helladic I period at Eleusis we have a house with an open prodomos, a doma and 
inner thalamos, corresponding closely to the Mycenaean megara of the Late Helladic 


III period. 

In the field of pottery we gain a few new shapes of vases and the evidence that we 
have no actual break in the development of ceramics from the earlier to the later 
Mycenaean times. The determination of the approximate date of the grooved 


Minyan ware will prove of importance for the dating of the prehistoric periods of 
Macedonia and the Chalcidice where similar ware was found in stratified levels by 
Mr. W. A. Heurtley.* The dagger-blade is the first prehistoric bronze article to be 


discovered at Eleusis. 

We may finally notice that the Eleusinian remains furnish ample data to fill 
the gap left by the remains uncovered at Haghios Kosmas‘ in the account of the 
prehistoric life of Attica. GrorGE E. Mytonas 


UNIVERsITY OF ILLINOIS 


1 Cf. Blegen and Wace, op. cit., p. 31. G. Karo in Ath. Mitt. 1915, p. 133. 

2 B.S.A. XXV, 1921-1923, pp. 178, 203, 266-270. Short report about the houses of Tsounkiza by 
J. P. Harland in A.J.A. XXXII (1928), p. 63. Professor Karo kindly allowed me to mention the 
houses of Tiryns. 

3 “Two Prehistoric Sites in Chalcidice,” by W. A. Heurtley and C. A. R. Radford, B.S.A. X XTX, 
1927-1928, pp. 139 ff., 165 ff., 182-185. In a short study read before the Academy of Athens and 
published in the Praktika, 6, 1931, pp. 106 ff., I think I proved that the grooved vases of the Chalcidice 
belong to a later period than that marking the first appearance of the grey Minyan in the central section 
of the mainland of Hellas. Based on the evidence obtained at Olynthos, Eutresis, Eleusis, 
Vardaroftsa of Central Macedonia and Molyvopyrghos of the Chalcidice, I proposed the following 
revision of Mr. Heurtley’s chronology for the prehistoric periods of Macedonia: 


Neolithic period Before 3000 to 2500 or 2400 B.c. 


Middle Bronze Age, Period B............ 1750-1500 B.c. 
Rate A Period CI.... .. 1500-1350 B.c. 


‘ The site of Haghios Kosmas was inhabited during the Early Helladic period; it was deserted in the 
Middle Helladic and again re-inhabited in Late Helladic times. 


THE RESIDENTIAL DISTRICTS AND THE CEMETERIES 
AT OLYNTHOS' 


Puiates V-VIII 


City Pitan. The entire North Hill, which so far as excavated has proved to be 
mostly residential, was laid off in accordance with the Hippodamian system,? in a 


OLYNTHVS 
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Fic. 1.—Part or City Ptan. Nortu By Donald N. Wilber 


network of straight streets running at right angles to one another at uniform inter- 
vals. The almost level surface of the hill lent itself admirably to such a system. 
1 Part II of a preliminary report on the second campaign at Olynthos. For Part I, cf. A.J.A. 


XXXVI (1932), pp.16-24, pls. I-IV. 2 Cf. Excavations at Olynthus, II, p. 39. 
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The straight streets are also found to extend eastward into the hollow between the 
North Hill and the hill to the east (Fig. 1). 

The position of four long north-south avenues has already been determined. 
They orient a little east of north in order to parallel the steep west edge of the hill 
and so eliminate wasteful angular areas. We have termed the north-south streets 
“‘avenues,” in order to distinguish them readily from those running east-west, 


i i 


Merete Scace 


2.—PLan or House or THE COMEDIAN” 


which we call “streets.”.! They are all, however, approximately of the'same 
width (slightly less than 5 metres), except the second avenue from the west (Ave. B 
or “Main St.”’), which is about 5.85 m. broad. We intend in another campaign to 
follow this broad avenue further to the north and to the south (where it reappears in 
the “Shopping District” excavated in 1928), in the hope of locating some of the 
public buildings of the city. 

The east-west cross streets intersect the avenues at regular intervals forming 
rectangular blocks of uniform size, 86.6 m. from east to west by 35.5 m. from north 


1 The blocks and houses have also been given a uniform system of nomenclature, which will be used 
in later publications. 
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to south. There are ten houses, each about 17 m. square, to each block, five (with 
common lateral walls) on each of the long sides. 

The plan of this district is so extremely regular that it must all have been laid out, 
or at least projected, at one time. The similarity in construction and plan and the 
bonding of continuous walls, also plainly indicate that many of the houses were 
constructed at one period. The reasonable period for such an expansion is that 
following the synoecism of the thirty-two Chalcidic cities in 432 B.c. 

The “House of the Comedian.” (Fig. 2.) A general account of the typical plan of 
the Olynthian houses has been given in the previous article. We may describe, in 
concrete illustration, an important house which conforms in general with the typical 
plan but which also presents several unusual features, the ‘‘ House of the Comedian.” 

This house is located at the southern extremity of the ridge which runs to the east 
of the North Hill. Owing to the slope on which the house is built, the northern and 


Fic. 3.—‘‘House or THE Comepian.”” From ENTRANCE 


eastern parts of it were deeply buried and consequently well preserved; the western 
extremity, however, has been completely destroyed. 

The entrance to the house is located at the southern end of the east portico (Fig. 
3). The mosaic-floored impluvium, one of the most distinctive features of the house, 
has been described in the previous article. The existence of a complete peristyle 
(cf. also house 3) ' is noteworthy because its presence in pre-Hellenistic houses has 
usually been denied. The arrangement of rooms on the east and north, opening on 
porticoes or loggias on these sides, is normal; there may also have been rooms on the 
west side of the house, but if so, the house covered an abnormally large area. 

The central one of the three rooms on the east is the characteristic Olynthian 
room with raised border. (Cf. Fig. 2.) The wheel and butterfly mosaic, which has 
already been described,’ drains into a cement-lined hollow in the border on the north 
side. The walls were decorated with white stucco. 

At the east end of the room in the northeast corner is a complicated arrangement, 


1 Excavations at Olynthus, I, pp. 52 ff. 2 In Part I of this report. 
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the results of the study of which can only be outlined here. Of the four bases which 
may be seen in the plan, three probably supported rectangular pillars; the other 
(the second base from the south), a round wooden column, the capital of which we 
found in the court (Fig. 4). Three long marble blocks discovered in this room may 
with most probability be restored as steps in the interval between the two southern- 
most bases. We therefore regard the construction as a porch (of the same width as 
the projecting foundation), with a column in the centre of the opening and a pillar 
on either side. Through this, steps led from the room into the higher area to the 
east. Part of this area was excavated, but no further walls were found; it is very 
probable that it was a garden.! 

Entered from the northwest corner of this room is a bath room, the most carefully 
appointed one yet discovered (Fig. 4).2_ At the western end is a terra cotta bath tub 


Fic. or THE ComeEpIAN.”” NortTHEAST CORNER. 
Batu Room at Lert 


in situ, of the usual type; the floor to the east is paved with black and white pebbles 
set in cement, and is drained by a small hole through the wall leading into a cement- 
lined basin in the adjoining room. The walls were protected with water-proof plas- 
ter. The rectangular room to the south of the bath room is paved with large flat 
slabs of stone, as in several similarly located rooms at Olynthos.* 

There are no remains of a stairway preserved in this house, but by analogy‘ with 
the other houses it is likely that there was a stairway and a second story. The 
second floor of the Olynthian houses was evidently very similar in plan to that of the 
first. Balconies, reached by a stairway from the court, corresponded to the porti- 
coes on the first floor and, like them, furnished entrance to the rooms. A similar 
arrangement is still to be found in some of the modern Greek houses in the neighbor- 
ing towns. 

The walls of the porticoes were more carefully decorated than the walls of the 
various rooms in the house. The arrangement here may well be described, since it is 


1Cf. Isaeus, V, 11. 2 Cf. Excavations at Olynthus, I, pp. 46 ff. * Ibid., p. 41. 4 Cf. Lysias, I, 9. 
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quite typical of the most developed style of mural decoration at Olynthos. The 
walls are painted in three colors separated from one another by horizontal incised 
lines. At the base of the wall of the north portico is a band of white (0.40 m. high) 
and above this a band of yellow only 0.08 m. high; the whole surface of the wall 
above this seems to have been painted red. The stucco is preserved to a height of 
0.70 metres. On the east portico the arrangement is similar except that the narrow 
band is apparently white, not yellow; and the band at the bottom is black. The 
lowest band on the north side is also divided at irregular intervals (0.56 to 0.80 m.) 
by vertical incised lines; the band on the east seems not to have been incised. The 
style is closely related to the simplest examples of the @ refends style at Delos.' 
Where the plaster is backed on the rubble foundation a coat some 0.02 to 0.05 m. 
thick is used; where it is backed on mud brick, of which the entire wall above the 
foundation is composed, only a very thin coat (0.002 to 0.005 m.) is used. 

As typical of the wealth of small finds excavated in all of the houses, we may list 
those found in the “ House of the Comedian:” six large amphorae, forty-six other vases 
(in addition to sherds), seven lamps, twenty-six terra cotta figurines (twenty-four in 
one room), eight coins, ninety-eight loom-weights (more than twenty are stamped 
with a dove), and a number of small bronzes including a ring with intaglio design 
representing three heads in juxtaposition, two of them probably masks of Comedy 
and Tragedy, and the third a lion’s head. One of the vases is a large krater, 
representing winged Victories apparently preparing to crown a warrior (apobates) 
who is riding with a winged Victory in a quadriga. He wears a helmet, and holds 
a shield decorated with a Gorgoneion. On the reverse side of the vase are Victories 


erecting trophies, as on the balustrade of the Nike temple on the Athenian Acropolis. 
The vase is in the best Attic style of the end of the fifth century. 

The discovery of the Olynthian houses has at last enabled us to decide many of 
the controversial points in regard to the Greek house of the classical period, concern- 
ing which such widely divergent theories have been held. The houses here assume 
as dominating a position for the study of domestic architecture in this period as the 
houses of Priene, Delos, and Pompeii assume for the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 


Tue 


Excavation on the Megali Toumba or South Hill was carried on in three sections. 
The first lay immediately south of the Civic Centre (uncovered in 1928), and in this 
area small shops were found lining both sides of the road which ran approximately 
north to south along the east side of the hill. The shops on the west side were 
interrupted at three points by roads running at right angles to the main road. The 
most northern of these crossroads was found to extend through to the western side 
of the hill, with no intersections, until it joined the north-south road along the west 
side of the hill. It was 3.85 m. wide and 69 m. long. At the eastern end, an alley 
(1.60 m. wide) continued to the edge of the hill. 

In the main road and the surrounding area two strata were clearly discernible. 
The upper stratum, about 0.60 m. thick, contained many red-figure vase fragments. 
Twenty apothekes, whose openings are on a level with the lower stratum, were 

1 Cf. Excavations at Olynthus, I, p. 57. 
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excavated. Like the apothekes discovered in 1928, they are all located in the roads, 
and contained local pottery, terra cottas, and bronzes, dating before the Persian de- 
struction in 479 B.c.!. The native Olynthian pottery ofa new type, which they yield, 
will be discussed in the section on vases. 

The second section of the excavations was started farther south where the hill 
begins to slope down to the “ Fountain-house” excavated in 1928, and was continued 
north to meet the first section. At the point where the two sections met, a cement- 
lined cistern was found. Its opening was surrounded by a pebble pavement (2.35 
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Fic. 5.—P.Lan or House on Soutu 


by 1.85 m.) with simple geometric patterns. South of the cistern the road turned 
to the east, and the remainder of the section comprises a complex of walls ending in 
a dwelling of several rooms, including a bath room with bath tub in place, which we 
called the “‘House of Pan” from a statuette found in it. 

The third section was excavated to the east of Trench VI of the 1928 campaign, 
and finally joined it. It was found that the road running south from the Fountain- 
house continued to the end of the hill, and that there was a crossroad leading off it to 
the west. Some of the walls at the extremity of the hill have been washed away. 
A large irregular house with bath tub was excavated in this section (see Fig. 5). 
North of this, a long terra cotta pipe (16.33 m.) in seventeen sections ran diagonally 
underground to the westward, to a cesspool two metres below the surface. Still 

1 Cf. Excavations at Olynthus, I, p. 31. 
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further north, four large pithoi containing burned grain, were found standing close 
together. 
Tue EasterRN AND WESTERN ENTRANCES 

At the western end of the hollow between the North and South Hills, we found an 
entrance road curving up steeply from the river. It was paved with cobblestones 
for a distance of sixteen metres and was four to five metres broad. It is probable 
that it climbed the north slope of the South Hill and joined the cobblestone road 
which we uncovered in 1928.'| To the south of the western end of the cobblestones, 
is a wall (1 m. wide) extending for three metres to the south. One metre beyond 
this is a kind of tower with a narrower wall continuing south (at least three metres 
preserved). To the east of this is a second, broader wall which we cleared for two 
metres toward the south. There would seem to have been a wall of defence at the 
point where the road went up into the city. We have found in all probability the 
western entrance to Olynthos. 

In 1928 we located the eastern entrance to the South Hill; in 1931 we continued to 
explore this, but found that all traces of the road where it descended the steep slope 
had been washed away. Nor were we able, although we dug several trial trenches, 
to locate the road coming from the port of Mekyberna. 


THe GRAVES 

The cemeteries were located only after many trial trenches had been dug without 
result along the west slope of the North Hill and along the east and west slopes of the 
South Hill at its southern end. Finally, in running several trenches along the west 
slope and on the upper surface of a hill more than 700 metres to the east,” a cache of 
some twenty-five terra cotta painted figurines of seated and standing types of the 
first half of the fifth century and later, and of some ten red-figure vases, was 
discovered. 

This cemetery, which was named the East Cemetery, we continued to clear com- 
pletely. The skeletons, when preserved, were found to lie normally at full length 
with their feet pointed toward the west. In many cases, however, the bones have 
entirely disappeared and only the accompanying offerings, or the tiles in which the 
body was enclosed, remained to mark the position of the grave. The soft bones of 
children would be peculiarly subject to such complete disintegration. In many 
cases, too, the bodies had been cremated and the remains buried either uncovered, 
or in plain amphorae. 

Sometimes the skeletons were found without any protective covering, but in 
some instances, at least, bronze nails were found in such a position as to suggest that 
the body had once been enclosed within a wooden coffin. Very frequently the bodies 
had been enclosed within rounded terra cotta tiles. The most imposing method of 
burial is represented by two large undecorated stone sarcophagi (Fig. 6). Strangely 
enough, in spite of the fact that an abundance of vases (including white lekythoi), 
bronzes, and terra cottas were found in the simpler graves in this cemetery, one of 


1 Cf. Excavations at Olynthus, II, fig. 68. 
2 Due east of the Neolithic Settlement at the end of South Hill, cf. ibid., Survey, pl. IV. 
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these sarcophagi contained nothing but a single skeleton, and the other, the skeletons 
of a man and of a young woman with a plain amphora at their feet and a fragile 
remnant of cloth and of a straw basket by the middle of the female skeleton. 

One other cemetery was found and ex- 
cavated in the 1931 campaign. It was 
named the Riverside Cemetery because it 
lies on the slopes of the hill above the river 
just opposite the depression between the 
North and South Hills;' indeed, part of the 
hill, and with it many of the graves, have 
been washed away by the river, leaving a : a 
sheer precipice some fourteen metres in 
height. No stone sarcophagi were found in Feo. 6.—Grone 
this cemetery. Many of the bodies were East CEMETERY 
apparently inhumed without any covering; 
others were covered with tiles. Cremation burials either directly in the ground or 
in plain amphorae were also frequent. In two cases the bones were enclosed within 
beautiful red-figure vases.2. One of these, a hydria (Pl. V, 1), is decorated with an 
Amazon on horse-back, wearing a short chiton and high boots and fighting with a 
battle-axe against two Greeks, one to the rear and one in front; another Amazon lies 
dead on the ground. White is preserved on the flesh parts of the Amazons. The 
drawing, which is still careful, suggests a date toward the end of the fifth century. 

The other vase (PI. V, 2), a pelike (0.52 m. high, 0.36 m. diam.), had been placed 
for concealment and protection within a large plain amphora the top of which had 
been broken in order to permit the insertion of the vase, and thenreplaced. It dates’ 
from about the same period, or perhaps a little later if we may judge by the drawing. 
The scene represents a youthful Hermes leaning negligently against a column at the 
left and bearing his usual attributes, the caduceus and petasos. He looks toward 
Aphrodite, who is emerging behind a large white shell; the flesh parts are rendered 
in white, the hair in gold. Poseidon, holding a trident, sits facing the goddess at the 
right, and between them flies a winged Eros. The scene probably represents the 
birth of Aphrodite. The vase is by the same artist who painted the scene on a 
hydria in the Metropolitan Museum (06.1021.184) which, in the ripe free red-figure 
style, represents a similar Poseidon and Eros with the additional figures of Amymone 
and Pan. Perhaps we can call him the “Olynthos Painter” or the ‘Poseidon 
Painter.” 

Much information was gathered from the graves in regard to burial customs, 
especially with regard to objects placed in the grave with the dead. We found, for 
example, that in some twenty cases four bronze coins, instead of the usual one,’ were 
placed in the mouth of the dead to pay Charon’s fee. In some instances a broken 
vase was placed at the foot of the corpse. A similar custom is still practised at 


1 Cf. Excavations at Olynthus, II, Survey, pl. IV. 

2 For the use of beautiful vases to contain the ashes of the dead cf. Robinson, A.J.A. XXXV, 1931, 
p. 160; Aes. Agam. 444; Plut. Demetrios, LILI. (The ashes of Demetrios were placed in a golden hydria.) 

3 Cf. Bruck, Totenteil und Seelgerdat im griechischen Recht, 1926, pp. 145, 337. 
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modern Greek funerals,' and such broken vases may be seen today, for example, in 
the modern cemetery near the Greek church in Myriophyto. In two or three cases 
a hen’s egg, the symbol of resurrection, and also seashells, were deposited with the 
other offerings.* 

In addition to the ubiquitous pottery, ornaments and playthings were very fre- 
quently included among the offerings. One child’s grave, for example, contained 
two small black lekythoi, two terra cotta figurines, a strigil, a silver ring bearing an 
inscription in raised gilt letters on the bezel (AQPON), and a child’s rattle (Fig. 7). 
The rattle (r\arayq) is made of bronze (0.30 m. long) and consists 
of a pair of cymbal-like disks (diam. 0.08 m.) set in a fork at one end 
of a long handle; * the disks still turn freely and the small pebbles 
used to produce the noise remained inside when found. Many as- 
tragali were found in the graves; one girl’s grave contained some 
seventy of them; evidently she was a particular devotee of the game.‘ 
Frequently a bronze strigil lay across the middle of the body, held 
usually in the right hand but sometimes in the left; one was inscribed 
LQVIOT, probably the name of the manufacturer. Among the orna- 
ments found may be mentioned: bracelets (mostly of bronze, a few 
of silver); fingerrings; earrings; and fibulae (the last often found on 
the breast). In one grave a score of bronze “‘beads” (discussed in 
the section on bronzes) were found along with other ornaments. 

Our excavations, in which nearly 200 graves were opened, ad- 
mirably supplement the recent discovery of graves of the same 


period at Corinth where similar undecorated stone coffins and similar 
burials with a covering of large roof-tiles (beginning in the latter half 
of the fifth century) have been discovered by Dr. Shear. A sim- 
Fic. 7.—CuiLo’s_jJarity in the contents of the Corinthian graves (strigils in the men’s, 
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eat and toilet vases in the women’s graves; broken vases, egg-shells, 


silver obols in the mouth, etc.), dating from the fifth and early 
fourth centuries, confirms our dating.’ It would seem, however, that whereas cre- 
mation was not practised at Corinth, at Olynthos cremation and inhumation burials 
were found side by side from the sixth to the fourth centuries. 


Tue Vases 
More than 750 vases, more or less completely preserved, were included in our 
detailed inventory. This figure is exclusive of lamps, small plain saucers, and 


1 Cf. also Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, pp. 520-521. 

2('f. M. P. Nilsson, “Das Ei im Totenkultus der Griechen,”” Fran Filologiska Foreningen i Lund, 
Spraklige Uppsatser, II, 1902; “* Das Ei im Totenkult der Alten,” Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft, XI, 
1908, pp. 530-546; J. J. Bachofen, Grabersymbolik der Alten, 2nd ed., pp. 1-297. 

3 Cf. Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. des Ant. Gr. et Rom., s.v. fig. 2064, p. 1561; Van Hoorn, De vita atque 
cultu puerorum monumentis antiquis explanato, 1909, p. 27, n. 2; British Museum Guide to Exhibition 
Ill. Gr. and Rom. Life, 1920, p. 193, fig. 230 (child holding rattle in right hand); Brit. Mus. Cat. of 
Bronzes, nos. 878, 879. I have also noticed one in the Ashmolean Museum. The Olynthian example 
is illustrated in J/l. London News, Jan. 30, 1932, p. 175. 

‘ For astragali in graves, cf. Arch. Anz. XLI, 1929, pp. 272 f.; Bruck, op. cit., pp. 126-127. 

'Cf. A.J.A. XXXIV, 1930, p. 426. 
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Fig. 10.—NatTIveE OLYNTHIAN WARE 
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terra cotta figurines in the form of vases. The majority of these vases belong to the 
usual classical wares: black-figure, red-figure, white-ground (a few); as well as 
stamped, ribbed, and plain pottery. Another large and important division, how- 
ever, includes the pre-Persian, native Olynthian ware. No Helladic, Geometric, 
or Ionian ware was found; a few Corinthian aryballoi come from the graves. 

The pre-Persian, native Olynthian ware was recovered in large quantities from the 
apothekes on the South Hill. Several very large vases were reconstructed from the 
fragments. One huge krater is decorated with spirals and leaf designs and bands; 
another large vase is decorated with lotus buds and spiral tendrils. Other speci- 
mens of these native Olynthian vases (Figs. 8-10) are smaller, but they are all charac- 
terized by brightness of coloring. The clay is native Macedonian and contains the 
typical Macedonian mica. The designs consist of broad bands in red or brown or of 
spiral or plant motives. The ware is sub-Mycenaean and reminds one of Ionic 
vases from Samos, Naukratis, Naxos, Aigina, and elsewhere. It dates from 700 to 
479 B.c. and constitutes a new style. 

Many black-figure fragments, including pieces of a panathenaic vase, were found 
in the apothekes and on other parts of the South Hill (none were found on the North 
Hill). No. 759 in our inventory (diam. of opening 0.15 m.) is a black-figure vase of 
which part of the rim, body, and one handle are preserved. The decorated zone 
occupies the area between the handles, and terminates in palmettes; above and below 
it is bounded by bands. The scene represents a charioteer, clad in a long himation, 
preparing to mount his chariot; beside the horses stands a bearded man who turns 
toward the charioteer and raises his right hand. Purple is used on the.charioteer’s 

hair and for part of his himation, as 
well as for the hair and beard of the 
attendant. Incised lines mark the 
folds of the himation, the details of 
the chariot and its wheels, and the 
outline of the horses. 

The most important vases and 
sherds are in the red-figure tech- 
nique. One complete white-ground 
lekythos and parts of others come 
from the East Cemetery. 

Two complete red-figure vases 

Fig. 11.—FRAGMENT oF KrRaTER. PosEIDON were recovered from the graves and 

AMPHITRITE AND OTHER FIGURES ° 

have already been described (p. 125). 

Many other fine examples were found in the houses. One big krater (Fig. 11), 

of which only the upper part is preserved, represents Amphitrite and Poseidon seated 

on a couch while toward them run two young warriors, each grasping two spears; 

other figures are grouped below. The style is similar to that of the Talos painter. 

Another vase with a kneeling Amazon may be by the Aison painter. On a krater 

(Fig. 12) from house 9, a winged Victory is seen driving a four-horse chariot toward 

the goal; the chariot is somewhat like that on the vase in the Louvre representing 
the Battle of the Gods and Giants.! 


1 Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pl. 96. 
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White was freely employed in 
many cases, as, for example, for the 
Victory on the vase last described. . 
Animal designs are frequent (espe- 
cially on askoi), including ducks, 
griffins, lions, and sphinxes; several 
plates are decorated with fish. 
As examples of decorated vases 
made of local, micaceous clay, we 
may mention a pelike (height 0.238 
m., diam. of base 0.105 m.) repre- 
senting on one side two figures with 
a stele between them, on the other a 
winged figure bringing offerings to a 
seated woman,as on so-called Apulian 
vases; another pelike has a horse’s 
head at the left, while at the right 
is a woman’s head covered with a 
hood. A thin ware decorated with 
spirals, of which we found many Fic. 12.—Krarter. Victory in A QuADRIGA 
fragments and which is classical, not 
prehistoric, also is made of this glistening Macedonian clay. I therefore believe 
that although many of our vases resemble the so-called Apulian ware, they are of 
local manufacture; this also applies to the ware stamped with palmettes and floral 
designs as well as to some of the red-figure ware. 


Tue Terra Cortas 


Between three and four hundred terra cottas were found in the 1931 campaign, 
distributed among the private houses and the two cemeteries. They range from the 
stiff frontality of sixth-century standing and seated types to the freedom and ease of 
fourth-century dancing figures rivalling those of Tanagra, and from the set archaic 
smile of sixth-century masks to fourth-century grotesques. They thus epitomize 
the history of Greek art in this period. Many of them, when taken out of the 
ground, still retained much of their original coloring. The great majority are made 
of a clay which contains Macedonian mica, and which is of the same quality and 
color as that found in the neolithic pottery of Olynthos. Our belief that many of 
the terra cottas are of local fabric! is confirmed by the finding of more moulds,’ for 
example, a circular stone mould (diam. 0.15 m.) for a horse to be dated in the early 
fifth century B.c. (Pl. VI, 1), and another (Ht. 0.273 m.) for a life-like lion’s head 
(Pl. VI, 2). The mould with the horse, though found in a house (No. 8), may have 
been the coat-of-arms of the city of Olynthos, as distinct from the “lyre” coat-of- 
arms of the League. Only certain choice examples seem to have been imported. 

Many female masks of the sixth and fifth centuries were unearthed in the graves, 
and we were able to restore several complete specimens (Figs. 13-15); such masks 

1 Excavations at Olynthus, IV (The Terra-Cottas), p. 1. 2 Ibid., nos. 410-422. 
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are often of local clay and there are numerous replicas. A similar mask, with hands 
at the breast, and a mould for another, found recently at Corinth, are of local (Co- 
rinthian) manufacture, and prove that here, too, such figurines were not always 
imported from Rhodes. 

An archaic, sixth-century figurine is reminiscent of the archaic “Old Maids” in 
the Acropolis Museum. The back of the figurine is flat. Traces of red are still 
preserved on the garment and the stephane is decorated with red and blue dots. 
The right arm is bent across the body, the left is extended to the side and holds up 
the folds of the drapery. The closed right hand is pierced to hold some object, no 
doubt a wreath, as in a figurine from the same mould illustrated in Winter’s Typen.! 

There were many seated female figurines (Fig. 16) dating from the sixth and fifth 


Fic. 18 Fic. 14 Fic. 15 


Figs. 18—15.—Terrra Cotta Masks or SrxtH AND Firrn CENTURIES 


centuries. Several hold a child in the lap (kourotrophos),? which in one case the 
mother is kissing, in another, suckling. Here also there are several replicas. Most 
of this type have rouged lips, and the chairs and drapery are painted with red, blue, 
and yellow stripes. The standing draped female type of the early fifth century is 
also represented by several duplicates (Fig. 17). The arrangement of the hair, in a 
pointed knob at the back of the head, is characteristic of Macedonia. 


1 Die Typen der figiirlichen Terrakotten, p. 57, no. 3; no. 84913 in the Naples Museum (Levi, Le 
Terrecotte Figurate del Museo Nazionale di Napoli, p. 110, no. 475) is from the same mould and has also 
lost the wreath. Nos. 5706, 5707, and 5902 in Athens, and one in the Louvre (also colored red), I 
have noted as probably from the same mould. A somewhat similar figurine, but holding a dove, was 
found by Miss Newhall at Corinth (A. J. A. XXXV, 1931, p. 24, and pl. I, 3). For further examples 
see references in ‘Winter, loc. cit. 

2 Cf. the inadequate article of Professor Couch, publishing one in the University of Illinois, A. J. A. 
XXXIV, 1930, pp. 344-352. For a Minoan kourotrophos with a “ Holy infant,” ef. B. S. A. XXVIII, 
1926-7, pl. XXI. Women nursing babies go back to the earliest phases of Cypriote art. The seated 
type starts in the second millennium. By the fifth century the child sits; ef. Pryce, Cat. of Sculpture in 


the Brit. Mus. I, 2, pp. 132-138. 
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From the fifth century come many figurines or busts with all the dignity and re- 
straint of the best Greek art. A poorer specimen from a grave, but one better pre- 
served than the headless example found in 1928 from the same mould,' represents 
Hermes wearing a pointed hat (Fig. 18) and carrying a ram in his left hand; the 
figure stands on a rectangular plinth. Similar figurines come from Tanagra and 
elsewhere. The motive is perhaps to be derived from Onatas’ statue of Hermes 
Kriophoros (Paus. V, 27, 8), though it occurs also on the Thasian relief in the 
Louvre ? which dates about 490 to 480 B.c. From about the same time (480 to 
460 B.c.) would date the vase (Fig. 20) with trefoil lip, representing an altar at the 
right, and at the left a female draped figure with right leg outstretched and bent 


Fic. 20.—P.astic Vase. Fic. 21.—SeaTED YoutTH 
FEMALE FiGuRE 


slightly at the knee and with left leg drawn back, in an attitude reminiscent of the 
kneeling Herakles in one of the Aigina pediments, and also of that on coins of Thasos. 
Two fragments from the same mould were found in 1928. The figurine with Doric 
peplos and overfold (Fig. 19) recalls the female figures in the centre of the East 
Pediment of Olympia, and would date from the middle of the fifth century (cf. 
06.1156 in the Metropolitan Museum). The seated figure with left leg raised (Fig. 
21) is also reminiscent of one of the figures in the Olympia pediments. 

The large number of fine plastic vases is a unique feature of the Olynthian terra 
cottas. In one case we have twelve replicas of an Eros standing by a small herm of 


1 Cf. Robinson, Terra-Cottas of Olynthus, pp. 58-59, pl. 32, no. 337. To the parallels cited there add 
Mon. Piot. I, pp. 165 f., pl. XX, and one from a tomb at Carthage published by Merlin, Bull. Arch., 
1917, pp. 136-137, pl. XXIII. Cf. also a bust of such a figure in the Louvre (no. 182). Our specimen 
comes from house 29 and was found on top of the mosaic with a wheel design. 

? Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler Gr. und Rim. Skulptur, pl. 61. Cf. Winter, op. cit., I, 179, no. 5. 

3 (Cf. Robinson, op. cit., p. 60, nos. 340, 341, pl. 33, and references there. 
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Aphrodite such as we found in 1928.'_ Some male busts, apparently representing 
Dionysos crowned with a wreath of ivy (Pl. VII, 1), exhibit the calm dignity which 


Fic. 22.—GROTESQUE FIGURE. Fic. 23.—GRoOTESQUE FIGURE. 
ACTOR SILENUS 


we naturally associate with the fifth century; others, such as the Faun? in Plate 
VII, 2, reveal the more earthly characteristics of the fourth. 

Other terra cottas belong unmistakably to fourth-century types, e.g. negro heads, ° 
grotesques (Fig. 22), and the Silenus-like funny fat man (Fig. 23). Several so-called 
temple boys are numbered among the terra 
cottas of this campaign; one of them is from a 
mould found in 1928.* One of the finest of the 
female dancing figures is a red-haired and red- 
lipped tambourine player, her dress of yellow, and 
her tambourine red with a white wreath. An- 
other is a draped veiled lady leaning to her right. 

Such plastic vases as the lekythos (Fig. 24) 
in the form of a Nereid riding on the back of a 
sea-serpent, probably date from the period 
shortly before the destruction of Olynthos in 
348 B.c., but previous to our excavations they 
would have been dated as Hellenistic. The 


1 Cf. Robinson, op. cit., p. 74, no. 372. 

In Athens is also a terra cotta bust (5479) from Asia 
Minor, with ivy leaves and cluster of grapes in the hair. 
In the Louvre (no. 149) is a somewhat similar bust but 


not as good as the Olynthian one. 
3 Cf. Robinson, op. cit., no. 417, pl. 59. Fic. 24.—NEREID ON A SEA-SERPENT 
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Nereid’s necklace is picked out in gold, the monster is red, and the sea is indicated 
by a dolphin and by blue plastic waves. A few terra cotta plaques were discovered 
in the houses, e.g. one from house 13 with the design of a four-horse chariot against 


a blue background.' 
Tue Corns 


The coins found in 1931 are better preserved, more numerous, and more important 
than those of 1928 both for their commercial and historical significance and for their 
artistic excellence. 

One thousand two hundred and twenty-two coins (62 hopelessly defaced) found in 
this campaign absolutely confirm the statements regarding chronology made in the 
1928 publication.2, About fifteen are post-classical, and these mostly Byzantine 
(belonging to Gordianus, the mint of Edessa, Honorius, Justinian’s mint of 
Thessalonica, that of Theodosius, Constantine, and his successors). Only three 
seem to belong to Antigonos Doson or Antigonos Gonatas; only three to Hellenistic 
Thessalonica. The great majority, therefore, date before 348 B.c., and more than 
half (95 silver and about 545 bronze) are of the Chalcidic League;* the next largest 
group is composed of the Bottiaean coins (97). Names of well-known Olynthian 
magistrates, such as Polyxenos, occur on both bronze and silver coins of the league. 
What further proof is needed that we have found, and have been excavating, the 
capital of the Chalcidic League!‘ Three specimens were found of the earlier fifth 
century silver tetrobols of Olynthos itself, with the inscription OAVN and an eagle 
on the obverse. 

Of the 170 silver coins, 95 belong to the Chalcidic League. We found three inter- 
esting silver hoards. The first hoard, buried only 0.20 m. below the surface in house 
30, consisted of 63 silver pieces. Many of them were still stacked up in piles, while 
others were in layers underneath, all in a space only about 0.05 m. square, just as 
they had slipped off a flat-topped stone which was evidently used asa table. Fifty- 
nine are tetrobols, one of Olynthos inscribed OAVN,' fifty of them of the Chalcidic 
League (four with the magistrate’s name, Olympichos, the head of Apollo facing in 
either direction), ten of Perdikkas, one of Skione, and one (with head of Athena on 
one side and bull with INEA on the other) from Aineia, founded by Aeneas on the 
Thermaic Gulf. Of the four Chalcidic tetradrachms, one with head to left has the 
magistrate’s name, Archidamos; another, the name of Olympichos. One has the 
letters OA on the upper branches of the lyre, perhaps an abbreviation of the name 
Olynthos rather than an official’s name, which never appears in that form or posi- 
tion. 

The second hoard was also found only 0.30 m. below the modern surface, in the 
northeast corner of house 31 about two metres from the north wall and one metre 

1 Cf. two moulds in the National Museum at Athens, for a chariot drawn by four horses. 

2 Cf. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, III (The Coins found at Olynthus in 1928), Johns Hopkins 


Press, 1931. 

3 One has an error in the inscription which reads Xadxdiwy instead of Xadxdéwv. 

4 How anyone can believe, as Professor Merlin does, after studying the coins, that we have excavated 
a Hellenistic site and not the Olynthos destroyed in 348 B.c., shows to what an extent some great schol- 
ars can carry their skepticism. Cf. Revue Historique, CLXV, 1930, pp. 349-350. 


5 Cf. Robinson, op. cit., p. 25, no. 63. 
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from the east wall. They were buried under fallen roof-tiles in a pocket (about 
0.09 m. by 0.06 m.) formed by one stone below and others standing upright round 
about the hoard. Some of the coins were lying flat, others on their side, some face 
downwards, others face upwards, in no orderly arrangement whatever. All were 
beautiful silver tetradrachms, 32 in number; two others were later found in the same 
room and probably belong to the same hoard. There was only one foreign coin, a 
tetradrachm of Akanthos. The others were all Chalcidic, and all but seven have 
magistrates’ names or abbreviations and the head of Apollo, generally to right. 
There is one of Annikas, there are five of Ariston, three of Archidamos (head to left), 
one of Asclepiodoros (head to left), six of a new magistrate, Dikaios, with a X above 
the A of XAA, three of Leades, one of Olympichos ( it has head to left), two of Stra- 
ton, and two of the new magistrate Timarchos. One has the abbreviation KPA and 
a tripod in place of A at the top with AKIA at the right side of the lyre.1. Two others 
have the abbreviation AE as on a specimen in the British Museum and on an unpub- 
lished example in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 

The third hoard was found half a metre below the surface in the southeast room 
one metre from the north wall and one metre from the east wall, in house 100, the 
house of the mosaic with double sphinxes. The nineteen silver tetrobols were lying 
flat all together and there was no trace of any receptacle in which they could have 
been contained. The hoard is remarkable in that it contains so many foreign coins, 
whereas the hoard of 1928 contained no foreign coins, the first of 1931 only two, and 
the second, only one foreign issue. This hoard had twelve Akanthos tetrobols, 
three Perdikkas horsemen with the lion’s head, an Athenian tetrobol, and only three 
Chalcidic lyres. 

The bronze and other silver coins come from nearly fifty-three different places and 
from nine Macedonian and three Thracian kings. This wide distribution indicates 
a trade which no city in Chalcidice except Olynthos could have had. Almost all 
date before 348 B.c., and prove that Olynthos was not rebuilt in Hellenistic or Roman 
times. Otherwise there would have been ten Alexander or Hellenistic coins to one 
Hellenic. Several places not represented by the coins of 1928 are in the list of coins 
of this year, especially Aigina, Aineia, Alopekonnesos, Bisaltae, Chios, Corinth, Elis, 
Heraea in Arcadia, Issa in Illyria, Kerkyra, Kranii in Kephallenia, Kythnos, 
Kyzikos, Magnesia-on-the-Meander, Metropolis in Thessaly, Mykonos, Myrina in 
Lemnos, Neapolis, Philippi, Prokonnesos, Salamis, Sikyon, Tarentum (a small 
silver one, the only coin from South Italy found so far), Thebes, Tragilos, some 
unknown place (Trieros?) with a name beginning TPIE (five such silver coins), and 
Zakynthos. Among the new kings represented are the Macedonian Alexander I, 
and the Thracian Bergaios. One peculiar bronze coin with a figure similar to those 
on the Persian gold darics is an ancient adulterated coin (bronze silvered over) made 
as a forgery during the satraps’ revolt. Including the coins of 1928 we now have 
coins from about seventy-five different places in addition to those of the kings. 

Second to the overwhelming majority of the Chalcidian coins come those of the 
Bottiaeans (97). Next in number are those of Potidaia (50, including three archaic 


1T have noticed such in the British Museum, in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and in Dr. Hirsch’s 
collection, but they do not have KPA preserved on them. 
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sixth-century silver tetradrachms with Poseidon Hippios). Potidaia also held first 
place in 1928, confirming our idea expressed above that there was much Corinthian 
influence exerted through this medium on Olynthos. Next in order come those of 
Amyntas III (37), Akanthos (34; 21 of them silver), Amphipolis (26), Skione (23), 
Terone (21), Perdikkas II (18), Philip II (15), Perdikkas III (10), Mende (9), 
Aphytis (8), Archelaos (6), Larissa (6), Athens (5), Thracian Chersonese (5), 
Trie . . . (5), Dikaia (4), Neapolis (4), Lamia (4); and many other places repre- 
sented by one to three coins. The order is about the same as in 1928.!. Amphi- 
polis (34), Akanthos (30), Amyntas III (29), were about even in 1928 and in 1931 
the order of these three is reversed. Akanthos still holds the same position as 
does Skione also, but Terone has advanced to a higher place than Mende, with 21 
coins instead of 9 in 1928. 

Thus the general conclusions drawn from the coins of 1928 are confirmed in a most 
interesting way by the coins of 1931. The main advance is a coin of Tarentum, 
which extends the trade relations of Olynthos to 
South Italy, where at this very Tarentum a hoard 
of Macedonian coins was found a few years ago 
(cf. Rev. Num. XVI, 1912, pp. 1-40). 


Ture BRoNzES 


Over five hundred bronze articles were found dur- 
ing the excavation of the houses, graves, and apothe- 
kes. They include: lamps, dishes, rings, bracelets, 


fibulae, pins, earrings, toilet and surgical instruments, 
strigils, arrowheads, fish-hooks, vase-handles, nails, 
netting-needles, weights, fragments of horses’ bits, 
door-handles, socket-ends for spears (cavpwrjp), and 
one statuette. We shall mention and illustrate a 
few of the more interesting examples. 
| | Various forms of the fibulae occur, the spectacle, 
the spiral, and the bow-shaped. The weights (some 
made of lead) often bear inscriptions, such as ™E, T, 
NEEDLES H, or in one case 7édexvs. Arrowheads are very num- 
erous; one of the finest bears the name of Philip. 
Nineteen netting-needles? (Fig. 25), thirteen of them unbroken (c. 0.22 m. long) 
were discovered lying close together in one of the streets. A bronze syrinx was 
found in situ at the entrance to house 9.*° The bronze rattle has already been 
described. 
Many bronze “beads” (as they are generally called) were found in the excava- 


1 Cf. Robinson, op. cit., p. 2. 

* Cf. Richter, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman Bronzes in the Metropolitan Museum, nos. 1705-1706; 
Furtwiingler, Olympia IV, Die Bronzen, p. 182; British Museum Cat. of Bronzes, no. 2381; Guide to the 
Exhibition Illustrating Greek and Roman Life (British Museum), 3rd ed., p. 138, fig. 155. I have also 
noticed three examples in the Ashmolean Museum, and others in other museums. Our workmen 
informed us that similar instruments are still used for mending fish-nets. The forks at either end are 
set at right angles to one another. ’ Cf. Excavations at Olynthus, IT, p. 51 and fig. 139. 
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tions; sixteen in one grave (Fig. 26); if they were really so used, such a necklace 
must have been a ponderous and cumbersome burden, for some of these objects 
measure nearly 0.15 m. long.' Perhaps they 
were bobbins for lace work. 
One of the finest bronzes is a door-knocker 
or door-handle (jérpov, or émioracrap) found in 
house 13 (Pl. VIII, 1). It assumes the form 
of a lion’s head holding a large ring in its jaws. 
The mane is rendered in a double row of tufts; 
the whiskers on the muzzle are represented by 
curving incised lines and indented dots. The 
bold rendering of the eyes, the pupils of which 
are indicated by little hollow rings, lends fire to 
the expression. The nose is broad, and flat 
except at the end. The diameter of the head 
is 0.06 m. The outer face of the ring is 
grooved, the inner face is smooth; it still moves —— 
freely in the jaws (diam. 0.11 m.; inner diam. 
0.07 m.). Even the long iron spike (0.11 m.), by which it was fastened to the door, 
is preserved; the spike may have projected on the inside as in cases I have seen in 
modern houses in nearby Polygyros. Knockers in the form of lions’ heads are fre- 


Fic. 27.—BronzeE Sty.us 


quent, but this is the finest one known from the fifth or fourth century B.c. It is 
superior, for example, to that from Macedonia in the Louvre (in this case the ring 
passes through the back of the head) and published 
by Heuzey,? and also to two later ones (Nos. 808, 
813) in the Bronze Room in the Louvre. 
Another unique bronze is a stylus (0.15 m. long, 
0.009 m. wide, and 0.007 m. thick) in the form of a 
reptile (Fig. 27). The scaly back (resembling a croco- 
dile’s) is represented by rows of small raised knobs 
along the spine and sides. The stylus terminates at 
either end in a head with a protruding tongue; one 
of the tongues is pointed for writing, the other flat 
for erasing. Styli are common in the Roman period, 
but they are less frequently found in Greek times; 
1 Cf. Mon. Ant. XXXII, 1927, p. 359, fig. 154 e, where such an 
: ' Object is called a “tube”; Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, pl. 
Fic. 28.—Bronze on Hick British Museum Quarterly, 1931, pl. XXXII, and p. 82. 
Base * Heuzey et Daumet, Miss. Arch. de Macédoine, pl. 19. Here 
begins a type which the Romans carried on and which occurs in the 


lions’ and wolves’ heads, with a ring in the mouth, from the two boats in Lake Nemi. Another bronze 
knocker from Olynthos is in the form of a bird. * Cf. Furtwiingler, Olympia IV, Die Bronzen, nos. 1123 ff. 
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such a specimen as this carefully wrought Olynthian stylus has no fifth or fourth 
century parallels. 

Several interesting bronzes were found in a house at the foot of the East Hill. One 
(Ht. 0.118 m.), is a hollow bowl on a high base (Fig. 28) which is almost an exact 
duplicate of one found at Troy and erroneously considered by Dérpfeld to be Roman.' 
Another (PI. VIII, 2), is a statuette of a comic actor wearing a pointed cap, and carry- 
ing in each of his outstretched hands a large covered bronze basin. The figure is 
about 0.10 m. high, and was probably used as an ornament on a large bronze dish. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Especially interesting are two or three small hollow faience cylinders with funny 
little heads with yellow faces in caricature and blue hair and beard on either side. 
They are covered with blue and yellow knobs and were perhaps used for pendants on 
necklaces with apotropaic significance. Somewhat similar cylinders are in the Na- 
tional Museum in Athens (from Boeotia), in the Louvre (from Carthage), in the 
British Museum, in the Metropolitan Museum, and elsewhere.? 

Silver ornaments occur much less frequently than bronze; they include rings and 
bracelets. Spearheads, arrowheads, knives, and other implements are often made of 
iron, but are usually poorly preserved. Among the numerous lead objects discov- 
ered, slingstones are perhaps the most important. Many of them bear inscriptions, 
such as Olynthos, the Chalcidians, Philip, Archedamos, Hipponikos, Kleoboulos, 
Potalos, Sosikrates, etc. Over 1,000 loom-weights were found (96 in one room), 
and nearly 100 of them have stamped designs. Nearly 140 terra cotta lamps were 


inventoried; they range in date from the sixth to the middle of the fourth century in 
accordance with the chronology accurately established at Olynthos and Corinth; 
the complete absence of Hellenistic lamps entirely bears out the evidence of the coins 
that the site was not inhabited after the middle of the fourth century B.c. 

Davin M. Rosinson 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


1 Dirpfeld, Troja und Ilion, p. 412 and fig. 426. 
2 Cf. for such amulets, Baumeister, Denkmdler des klassischen Altertums, I, p. 76, fig. 76. 


NOT IN PROVIDENCE 


Mk. S. B. Luce, publishing a red-figured alabastron in Providence, writes (A.J.A., 
1931, p. 301): “‘The vase is undoubtedly the same as the one seen by Beazley in the 
possession of the dealer Mikas of Paris and by him assigned to the Carlsruhe 
painter.” 

But first, I described the youth as leaning on his stick, and the Providence youth 
is not leaning on his stick; secondly, the Providence vase bears no stylistic resem- 
blance to any of the vases which I assigned to the Carlsruhe painter. 

The alabastron which I assigned to the Carlsruhe painter, and which I knew from 
photographs given me by Mr. Mikas, is now in the collection of Mr. M. P. Vlasto at 
Marseilles, and with his kind permission I figure it here (Fig. 1, p. 140). It is said to 
have been found in Athens. The height is 188 millimetres. The inscriptions, in- 
visible in the reproduction, are void of sense. 

I take the opportunity of making some additions to my old list of vases by the 
Carlsruhe painter (Att. V., pp. 326-329 and 477). One or two of them I have al- 
ready made elsewhere. 


Nouan AMPHORA 


Capua. A, woman with box, and girl; between, a heron; B, woman running with a 


perfume-vase. 
PELIKE 


Leipsic. A, woman running, and man leaning on his stick; B, woman with sceptre. 


LEKYTHOI 


New York, Mr. Albert Gallatin. Artemis. 

Glasgow. Woman at altar. 

Detroit. Nike running with sash. 

Munich, Dr. Carl Weickert. Woman spinning. 

Oxford, 1927. 4461. Stackelberg, pl. 34, 4-5; CV. Oxford, pl. 62, 11. Woman 
spinning. 

Oxford, Mr. Stanley Casson. Woman with box. 

Paris market (Lembessis), three lekythoi: a woman running; a man leaning on his 
stick and holding a flutecase; Nike flying with a sash. 

Athens market, five lekythoi: Nike; Nike flying with a sash; Nike flying to an altar; 
a woman running with a mirror; a woman standing with a mirror. 

Athens. Nike flying with a box. 

Athens. Woman running with lyre. 

Athens, 1279 (ce. 1454). Youth. 

Athens, 1275 (cc. 1431). Woman with phiale. 

Dresden, ZV. 2969. Athena. 
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NOT IN PROVIDENCE 


Tiibingen, E 80. Watzinger, pl. 25. Herm. 
London, E 607. Nike. 


London, D 76. J.H.S. 15, pl. 7; Murray, Wh.A.V., pl. 25, B. Woman with leky- 
thos and tray. Inscription false. 

Cambridge, 138. CV., pl. 30,1. Woman with box. 

Cambridge, 4.17. CV., pl. 30,2. Nike. 

Cambridge, Prof. A. B. Cook. Nike flying with sash. 

New York, 06.1021.129. Coll. E.G., pl. 1,7. Nike flying with sash. 

Palermo, 147. From the Collections of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, 1931, p. 175. 
Woman with flower and mirror. 

Palermo, from Selinus. Woman bending with sash. 

Athens, private. Fairbanks, Ath. White Lekythoi, 1, p. 167. Man and woman. 

The two following lekythoi are at least akin to his work: 

Berlin, inv. 3175. Fairbanks, I, p. 146; Riezler, Att. weissgr. Lekythen, pl. 12. 
Demeter and Kore? 

Berlin, 2444. Fairbanks, I, p. 183; Riezler, pl. 15. Warrior, and woman holding a 
child. 


LEKYTHOI 


Paris market (Lembessis). Woman running away. 
New York, Mr. Albert Gallatin. Nike. 


Cabinet des Médailles, 476. Phot. Giraudon, 8116, 1. Two women. 


OINOCHOE SuapPE III 


Tiibingen, E 124. Watzinger, pl. 33. Eros. 


Pyxis oF SPECIAL SHAPE 


Gotha, 64. On side and lid, youths and women: a kind of repertory of the figures 
the painter puts on his little lekythoi. 


Ruyta 
Paris, Petit Palais 362, hound’s head rhyton. King; Nike running; king running. 
Roman market, ram’s head rhyton. Photo in the German Institute at Rome, 
2960-1. Nike, and king running. ‘ 


S1LeEN’s Heap KANTHAROI 
Munich, 2740. 
New York. J.H.S. 49, p. 69, fig. 22. 
On these two vases see J.H.S. 49, p. 70. 


Cups 
Marseilles, 1633. I, youth and woman; A-B, youths. 


Paris market (Kalebdjian). I, Nike and king; A, woman with box between woman 
and king; B, woman with sacrificial basket between woman and king. 


J. D. BEAZLEY 


STEMLEss Cups 


Carlsruhe, 297, fragment. Creuzer, Z.Arch. III, pls. 2,3. I, Nike with helmet and 
king. 
Adria, B 329, fragment. I, woman. 
The five stemless cups which in my old list I described as ‘in the manner of the 
Carlsruhe painter’ (Att. V., pp. 328-329) are late works by the painter himself. 


Coverep Cup, InNstpe Wuite, Outsipe Rep-FicurepD 
Boston, 00.356. Caskey, Attic Vase Paintings in Boston, pl. 15, 36. See Caskey’s 
text. 
Of the vases in my old list, those in Cambridge, Oxford, and the Gallatin collection 
have now been published in the ‘respective sections of the Corpus Vasorum. 
J. D. BEAZLEY 
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THE BURNING OF THE OPISTHODOMOS AT ATHENS 


I. Tue Date 


“*In the year when there was an eclipse of the moon one evening, and the old temple of Athena at 
Athens was set on fire, . . . Kallias being archon at Athens” (Xenophon, Hellenika, I, 6, 1). 

“On the third day of the prytany . . . the parts of the temple destroyed by fire . . . by vote of the 
Council...” (J.G. IP’, 1654). 

** And the treasurers in whose time the Opisthodomos was set on fire, both those of the Goddess and 
those of the Other Gods, were in this building (prison) until their trial took place” (Demosthenes, 
Against Timokrates, XXIV, 136). 

‘Some say that these treasurers stole from the funds, others that they lent the moneys of the State 
in the so-called Opisthodomos to certain bankers. The bankers having lost their resources, the 
treasurers solved their embarrassment by setting fire to the place, so that they might attribute the loss 
to fire. And these treasurers were put in chains until they were judged, as well as those of the Other 
Gods. For the latter were implicated, even though they did not set the fire. The Opisthodomos was 
behind the Goddess, and here were also the moneys”’ (Schol. R. Y., Demosthenes, XXIV, 136). 

*‘One must know that moneys both from the other sanctuaries of the Gods and from that of Athena 
lay in a certain building behind the Acropolis, the so-called Opisthodomos, and certain treasurers were 
entrusted with the guarding of these. At some time when much money had been accumulated it 
seemed well to the treasurers that they should lend this property of the State to the bankers secretly, in 
order that they might gain by it. This they did, but it happened later that the banks failed. Now it 
seemed well to them to set fire to the Opisthodomos, in order that the funds might seem to have been 
lost by fire and not through their own fault” (Schol. A. C. T. V., Demosthenes, XXIV, 136). 


Tue following pages represent an effort to consider the relationship of the five 
above-quoted passages concerning one or more fires on the Athenian Acropolis, and 
the vexed problem of their bearing on the history of the three chief temples on the 
hill, the Old Temple of Athena, the Parthenon, and the Erechtheum, to say nothing 
of the mysterious Opisthodomos. Most aspects of these questions have been 
frequently discussed; it is hoped, nevertheless, that a new review of the arguments in 
connection with the rapidly accumulating evidence from inscriptions will enable 
us to reach definite results. And, contrary to the usual practice, we may investigate 
first the dates of the fires, in the hope that the time, if it can be settled, will yield 
some indication as to the place. 

Seemingly the most definite of all these allusions to fires is that of Xenophon to 
the burning of the Old Temple in 406 B.c. Yet, in spite of this explicit statement, 
which has won universal acceptance,' I think that most of the confusion of which 
the present article is the outgrowth may be traced back to this source. For the 
date is hardly so assured as the text would seem to suggest. The authenticity of 
these chronological indications in the first two books of Xenophon’s Hellenika has 

1 There is no confirmation from other sources with regard to this date for the fire. Dérpfeld suggests 
that such confirmation is to be found in the amalgamation of the boards of treasurers in that year, the 
transference of the offerings from the Opisthodomos to the Hundred-foot Cella, and the clearing of the 
“Parthenon” proper so that it could be temporarily used as the bank (Ath. Mitt. 1887, p. 203; Jb. 
Arch. I. 1919, p. 20; Judeich, Hermes, 1929, p. 412). But these transferences are amply explained by 
the melting of the valuable offerings and the concentration of the remainder in the Hundred-foot 
Cella; the amalgamation of the boards, furthermore, probably did not occur until 404 B.c., thus 


destroying the coincidence. 
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long been questioned. Our confidence is first shaken by the observation that the 
eclipse of the moon, included by Xenophon among the events of the archonship of 
Kallias, actually occurred on April 15, 406 B.c., and so in the preceding archonship 
of Antigenes. This alone, however, might be explained on the ground that the 
historian was more interested in grouping events of a single campaigning season, the 
summer of 406 B.c., regardless of the division of the summer by the Attic New Year. 
But our distrust is increased by the fact that the earlier dates are sometimes a full 
year out. In short, it has generally been recognized that this list of Olympiads, 
ephors, prodigies, and other events used to mark the years in the first two of Xeno- 


Fic. 1.—Tue ErecHTHEUM FROM THE West. AT THE Ricut, FouNDATIONS OF COLONNADE OF 
Tue Tempe or ATHENA 


phon’s books was inserted by a late and very careless interpolator.'. As Ferguson 
says, ‘His incompetence is so great that we can easily attribute to him a mistake,” 
even to the extent (assuming this to be desirable) of holding that he “‘confused the 
Kallias who was archon in 406/5 B.c. with the Kalleas (written Kallias in Diodorus, 
XV, 28) who was archon in 377/6 B.c.”’?, Under these circumstances, it would seem 
that the testimony of Xenophon, before it can be accepted, must be subjected to 
careful comparison with the epigraphical evidence. 

‘ Beloch, Philologus, 1884, pp. 261-296; Busolt, Hermes, 1898, pp. 661-664; Beloch, Gr. Gesch. 
IT?, 2, pp. 243-245; Ferguson, Cambridge Ancient History, V, pp. 483-485; Treasurers of Athena, pp. 
44-45, 130, n. 1; cf. Manatt, Xenophon, Hellenica, Books I-IV, pp. xx-xxii; Brownson, Xenophon’s 


Hellenica (Loeb ed.), I, notes on pp. 16, 18, 24, 48, 50, 90, 92, 112, 114, 116. 
2 Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 130, n. 1; he considers, however, that the fire of 406 B.c. is established by 


the Erechtheum accounts. 
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Our second passage occurs on a marble fragment which, from the technical treat- 
ment of the slab and the forms of the entries, clearly belongs to the building accounts 
of the Erechtheum. It will be remembered that the accounts of 409/8 B.c. (I.G. 
I*, 373; Erechtheum, VIII—-XII)! and 408/7 s.c. (J.G. I*, 374; Erechtheum, XITI- 
XXV)? are to be distinguished by the fact that those of the first year were cut on a 
thick opisthographic stele, enlarged in the course of the year so that it consisted of 
two marble slabs standing side by side, evidently free from any neighboring 
structure. The accounts of the second year, on the other hand, were inscribed on 
slabs of a thin revetment three tiers in height (twelve slabs in all),* which probably 
veneered the terrace wall of the Old Temple of Athena, looking toward the Pan- 
droseion garden,‘ just as at Delphi the expense accounts of the temple formed a 
revetment of the temple terrace toward the grove of the Muses. 

The concluding words of the accounts of 408/7 B.c.,° preserved on fragment X XV 
may be more fully restored as follows: 


1 The references to Erechtheum are to Caskey’s enumeration of the fragments in that volume. A new 
fragment of XII has since been discovered by Broneer. 

2 M. de la Coste-Messeliére (B.C.H. 1924, pp. 323-330) has attempted to discard the five small frag- 
ments XXI-X-XV because they abandon the stoichedon system and show irregular spacing of the lines, 
as well as (in two instances; the three others are split) polished backs and diminished thickness. But 
these objections are not valid, and all the variations can be explained. The more irregular arrange- 
ment and spacing are due to the license taken by the mason with the blank space available at the end of 
the tenth prytany account, the conclusion of the year. And the polished back and slightly diminished 
thickness merely signify the work of a different stonecutter, as I pointed out in my first article; for I 
measure the thickness of XXI and XXII, not as 0.08 m., but as 0.092 m., hardly less than that of XIV 
(0.095 m.), XV and XVI (0.098 m.), XIII and XVII (0.100 m.), and XVIII (0.101 m.). All five 
pieces, together with XX, are authentic fragments of the tenth prytany account of 408/7 B.c. (ef. 
Caskey, Erechtheum, pp. 370, 373-374, 377-379, 400-403). 

’T had first assumed that there were only two tiers (A.J.A. 1913, pp. 255-263), and such was the 
solution to which De la Coste-Messeliére returned (B.C.H. 1924, pp. 323-330). It is clear, however, 
that the extant fragments require three tiers of slabs (Kolbe, Ath. Mitt. 1901, p. 232; Dinsmoor, A.J.A. 
1921, pp. 245-247; Caskey, Erechtheum, pp. 371-374). 

4 The height of the upper and lower tiers of slabs must have been less than that of the middle tier (the 
latter being 0.958 m., A.J.A. 1921, p. 246); for perfect equality, such as I formerly assumed, would 
yield co'umns of 250 lines, which could not possibly have been filled out by the available material. On 
the other hand, it seems illogical to assume that the builders would, in effect, have troubled to bisect 
ordinary slabs, placing half above and half below the middle tier, yielding columns of 163 lines (Caskey, 
Erechtheum, pp. 372, 374); there was no question of alternating the vertical joints, which would have 
yielded a possible excuse. Undoubtedly the top and bottom tiers, while less than the middle tier, were 
of more than half height. It may be pointed out that the middle tier of 0.958 m. is barely less than 3 
Attic feet (two Erechtheum wall courses) in height; and if we assumed that the top and bottom tiers 
were each barely less than 2 Attic feet, we should have a total height of 634 Attic feet (2.200 m.), 
exactly fitting the height from the bottom of the coping of the south wall of the Pandroseion garden (of 
which the imprint remains on the west wall of the Erechtheum) to the top of the steps along the west 
wall of the Erechtheum. Thus the columns would have contained 199 lines, or, allowing 11 lines for 
the title, 188 lines. 

5 In passing it may be noted that the final publication of the inscriptions of 408/7 B.c. in The Erech- 
theum might properly have employed, instead of the incomplete title remaining on fragments X V-XVI, 
the symmetrical restoration with the names of the annual epistatai, as I had suggested (A.J.A. 1921, 
pp. 246-247). In the new reading of the text, the restoration of the name Euainetos in frg. XIII, col. 
II, 5, is improbable since the real Euainetos (frg. XI, col. II, 21) was a full citizen and not a metic; 
likewise in frg. X VII, col. II, 55, the name Phalakros is one letter too short and the slave in question 
(all slaves are designated as “‘sons”’ of their masters in the translation) really belonged to Philourgos. 
On the other hand, in frg. XIX we may twice restore the name of Sisyphos the gilder, dwelling in Melite 
(cf. XIII, col. I, 53). 
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arédoulev K- 
Al? 

Keda[Aasov ayadu- 
XXIHHH 
[? 

XXXPHHPAA 
AAr|? 


ava[Aoua 7d havo. 


This may be translated as follows: 


“We gave to Phyromachos of Kephisia 10 (+) dr. 
Sum total for sculpture 2906 dr. (at least) 
Receipt 3795 dr. (at least) 

Expense the same.” 


Particularly significant is the extravagantly wide spacing of the lines and letters, 
which, normally 23 to the line throughout this year, began to be slightly irregular at 
the beginning of the tenth prytany (fragment XX) and increased in variation until 
at the end, in line 4 of fragment X XV there were only 18 letters, and in lines 6-11 
only 14 letters.'!. This extravagance of space might seem to imply that the work on 
the Erechtheum had now reached its end, just as in 432 B.c. the last accounts of the 
Parthenon were inscribed, not below those of the preceding year, but on the opposite 
empty edge of the stele, with free space above and below;? and as the last accounts of 
the Propylaea were placed at the head of the fourth column of the stele, leaving the 
bottom of the third unoccupied.’ On the other hand, this peculiarity of the Erech- 
theum accounts may signify nothing more than the natural exuberance of a stone- 
cutter who has at last completed about 2600 lines of an annual account.‘ 
Continuation of the work beyond the summer of 407 B.c., though obviously 
limited to minor operations, is demanded by the existence of additional fragments of 
the thin revetment, bearing supplementary accounts. My original dating of these 
other fragments (XXVI = 407/6, XXVII = 406/5, XXVIII = 405/4 B.c.) was 
disturbed by the rediscovery of fragment X XIX in 1926. This new fragment was 
obviously earlier than XX VII+ XXVIII, and yet later than XIII — XXV; on the 
other hand, though seemingly limited to 407/6 B.c., it could not belong to the ac- 
count represented by fragment XXVI. We may begin with the solution of this 


dilemma.° 
(A) Fragment XXVI, assigned to the Erechtheum accounts by Pittakis, and 


‘ It is through this return to the stoichedon arrangement at the end, as evidenced by the restoration 
of 14 letters in lines 6 and 11, that we can restore the sum paid for sculpture as 2906 dr. at least (no 
smaller sum filling the space), and hence the grand total as at least the smallest sum which would in- 
clude that paid for sculpture and at the same time fill the space. 

2 4.J.A. 1913, pp. 76-77; 1921, p. 237. 3 A.J.A. 1913, p. 398. 

‘ I.e., fourteen columns (A.J.A. 1921, p. 246), at about 56+87+45 = 188 lines per column. 

5 Part of this material was prepared for publication in 1926. At that time, however, only the por- 
tion dealing with X XIX was incorporated in the Erechtheum (pp. 648-650), and the rest was withheld 
for appearance in A.J.A. (ibid., p. 422, n.1). A final readjustment of my views was necessitated by 
the appearance of Ferguson’s Treasurers of Athena, as explained below. 
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more specifically to the accounts of 409/8 B.c. by Bannier,' is evidently due to the 
same “‘Cockney” scribe who was responsible for the accounts of 408/7 B.c. (compare 
the erroneous interchanges of aspirates in lines 10, 13, 14). But should it be placed 
earlier or later than 408/7 B.c.? I was formerly so impressed by the difference in 
phrasing from the accounts of either 409/8 or 408/7 B.c., and by the resemblance, in 
the mention of the days of the prytany, to the accounts in Ionic letters which I had 
assigned to 406-404 B.c., that I regarded as the most plausible date 407/6 B.c.’ 
But later examination of this fragment, in 1926, convinced me that my previous 
attribution was erroneous, and that it really belongs to 409/8 B.c. (as Bannier, in- 
deed, had formerly suggested). For, though the maximum thickness is now 0.105 
m. (in which it superficially resembles the accounts of 408/7 B.c.), the broken back 
shows that it was once very much thicker and so could not possibly have formed a 
part of the thin revetment; on the other hand, the character of the broken back, 
with the vertical strata parallel to the face, is identical with those of fragments IX to 
XII of 409/8 B.c., so that the restoration of a thickness of 0.154 m. is quite possible. 
The fact that fragment XXVI was part, not of a revetment, but of a free-standing 
stele, seems evident also from the termination of the lettering 0.167 m. above the 
bottom (compare frg. V of 409/8 B.c., and contrast frg. XIV of 408/7 B.c.), and 
from the traces within this blank space which seem to prove that the marble was set 
in a socket to a depth of 0.07 m. The width of the column (0.200 m.) and of the 
margin at the right (0.020 m.) are identical, furthermore, with those of fragment XI; 
and the absence of the stoichedon system likewise recalls the accounts of 409/8 B.c.; 
if the lines and letters are infinitesimally more widely spaced, this is a feature which 
would be appropriate in an account of the tenth prytany, as in 408/7 B.c. Con- 
firmation of this attribution to the tenth prytany of 409/8 B.c. is to be found in the * 
interchange of aspirates, suggesting that this last account of the year was not posted 
until the scribe of 408/7 B.c. had assumed office. The seemingly different character 
of the entries, merely payments to gangs of laborers on seven successive days of the 
prytany, is perhaps due to a general clearing up in the temple, by day laborers (ef. 
frg. XIII, col. II, 21-40) at the end of the year before the appointment of the new 
architect. We may assume, therefore, that fragment XXVI occupied the lower 
part of the right edge of the second stele of the accounts of 409/8 B.c., with its 
finished right edge agreeing with the polished right edge of fragment XI. And, 
since the column terminates with the account still unfinished, it must have been 
carried around to the top of the reverse of this second slab, above the polished back 
of fragment XI, the accounts of 409/8 B.c. thus making the complete revolution of 
the two stelae. 

(B) Fragment XXIX, already identified by Lolling in 1888 as a part of the Erech- 
theum accounts but subsequently overlooked, was called to my attention in 1926 by 
Professor Wilhelm. The identical phraseology, thickness of stone (about 0.10 m. as 
restored from the position of the dowel), width of slab (0.896 m. as restored), and 
arrangement in tiers connected by dowels (in this case with writing actually crossing 
the horizontal joint), associate it intimately with the accounts of 408/7 B.c. But 
the different width of the columns, with 35 letters in each line, giving column widths 

1 Bannier, Rh. Mus. 1906, p. 226. 2 A.J.A. 1913, p. 264. 
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of 0.277 m. and so only three columns instead of four in the total width of the slab, 
and also the use of Ionic lettering, prove that it is from a different and necessarily 
later year than 408/7 B.c. In my opinion, therefore, 407/6 B.c. formerly seemed 
most satisfactory, particularly in view of the fact that the lettering is transitional 
between the accounts of 408/7 B.c. and those (frgs. XX VII-X XVIII) which I then 
assigned to 406/5 and 405/4 B.c. And this date was apparently confirmed by my 
identification of the chairman of the treasurers of Athena, mentioned in this frag- 
ment, with Philippos of Probalinthos who is listed among the treasurers of Athena in 
the inventory of the Pronaos of the Parthenon (J.G. I*, 255a) currently assigned to 
407/6 B.c.!. The only obstacle to this date was eliminated in 1926 by the above- 
mentioned removal of fragment X XVI to 409/8 B.c. It thereupon seemed that the 
dating of the fragments should be as follows: I-XII and X XVI, 409/8; XTI-X XV, 
408/7; XXIX, 407/6; XX VII, 406/5; and XXVIII, 405/4 B.c. 

Simultaneously with the publication of The Erechtheum (1927) appeared the sec- 
ond volume (part 1) of the editio minor of 1.G. II-III, in which Kirchner, without 
knowledge of my arguments, attributed fragment X XIX (J.G. IT?, 1655) to the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, because of an assumed connection (in the use of Ionic 
lettering) with fragments XX VII-XXVIII._ But, as Ferguson points out, it would 
in any case be impossible to place fragment X XIX in the vicinity of 394 B.c., as 
Kirchner desired; a fourth-century date would compel us to place it after 385 B.c., 
when the separate board of treasurers of the goddess (mentioned in the fragment) 
was reéstablished.2. And it is hardly probable that at this late date the stonecutter 
would have attempted so close an imitation of the accounts of 408/7 B.c. We may 
unhesitatingly, therefore, assign fragment X XIX to the last decade of the fifth cen- 
tury, and, within this decade, to the period before-the amalgamation of the boards of 
treasurers. This being the case, we may adhere to my restoration of the name of 
the chairman, Philippos of Probalinthos; for it is most improbable that two different 
individuals from Probalinthos, both with names of seven letters (in the genitive), 
would have held thisoffice either simultaneously or within a year or twoof each other.* 

Such was the state of affairs when Ferguson published his new discovery with re- 
gard to the tribal cycles of the secretaries of the treasurers of Athena.’ He had al- 
ready observed that the reverse of the official order was followed within three short 
periods (434—429,—now extended by Meritt to include 441—429,“—416-412, and 
403-389 B.c.), and that the normal order appeared in the period 351-339 B.c.? 
Somewhere between 389 and 351 B.c. the system was apparently abandoned and re- 
sumed again with a change in the direction of rotation; the secretary of 376/5 B.c. 
does not fit either system.’ Likewise between 429 and 416 B.c., and between 412 

t Erechtheum, p. 649; here, incidentally, I attempted to confirm the current dating of J.G. I?, 255a 
as of 407/6 B.c. by showing on internal evidence that it was of a different year from J.G. I*, 255, and 
that 7.G. I?, 254 and 255 (the two preceding inventories on the same slab) must be assigned to 409/8 
and 408/7 B.c. rather than to 408/7 and 407/6 B.c. as assumed in the Corpus. 

2 Ferguson, Treasurers, pp. 48-50, 112, n. 2. 3 J.e., before 404 B.c., as determined below. 

4 My momentary hesitation (Ferguson, ibid., p. 49) was due to the new dating of I.G. I?, 255a, by 
Ferguson. 5 Ferguson, Treasurers of Athena (Cambridge, Mass., 1932). 

6 Ferguson, ibid., p. 10, n. 1. 7Ferguson, Athenian Secretaries, pp. 71-74. 

* Ferguson, Secretaries, p. 74; Treasurers, p. 142. See, however, p. 165, for the system between 
389 and 351 B.c. 
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and 403 B.c., there were similar breaks or abandonments of the reversed rotation. 
The last mentioned of these interruptions, however, Ferguson has now confined to 
the single year 412/1 8B.c. For, with my new dating of the Parthenon inventories of 
409/8 B.c.,! he was able to fit this exactly into the system of reversed cycles which 
he now proves to have extended from 411 to 385 B.c. And his new restoration of the 
prescript of I.G. I?, 255a, suggested by my assignment of J.G. I’, 255 and 255a to 
different years, makes it clear that J.G. I*, 255a follows rather than precedes the 
archonship of Kallias (as is indeed more appropriate because of the reduction of the 
inventory of the Pronaos to include merely one gold crown weighing 3314 drachmae, 
the survivor of the minting of gold coins in 406 and 405 B.c.). With J.G. IP, 
255a thus dated in 405/4 B.c., the secretary of the treasurers again exactly fits the 
tribal cycle of 411-385 B.c.? 

This brought about, as Ferguson noted, an apparent conflict with my dating of 
the Erechtheum fragment XXIX in 407/6 B.c. For Philippos of Probalinthos 
appears as chairman of the treasurers in fragment X XIX, and as one of the ten 
treasurers named in official tribal order (so that he might well have been chairman)? 
likewise in I.G. I*, 255a of 405/4 B.c. Ferguson adhered, nevertheless, to my 
dating of fragment XXIX, and suggested that Philippos might actually have 
served as treasurer in the two years 407/6 and 405/4 B.c., on the ground that these 
would in reality have been different kinds of boards, the earlier having been treas- 
urers of Athena alone, the later treasurers of Athena and the Other Gods together. 
He argued, furthermore, that the Erechtheum fragment X XIX could not in any 
case be dated in 405/4 B.c., because it mentions the treasurers of Athena alone, 
whereas, according to his theory, the amalgamation of the two boards had already 
occurred in 406 B.c.4 It seems to me, however, that this indisputable removal of ° 
my chief evidence for the date of fragment XXIX (J.G. I*, 255a) from 407/6 to 
405/4 B.c., carries with it in turn the Erechtheum fragment. We must, therefore, 
examine more closely the evidence for and against placing fragment X XIX likewise 
in 405/4 B.c. 

The unification of the boards of the treasurers of Athena and the Other Gods 
(founded as distinct boards in 434 B.c., and remaining separate, in spite of their pro- 
posed amalgamation in 411 B.c.,° at least until 406 B.c.*), is known to have occurred 
at least as early as 403/2 B.c. (1.G. IT?, 1370/1). Hence the unification is sometimes 
assumed to have occurred in 403 B.c.7_ But, since these treasurers of 403/2 B.c. state 
that they succeeded a similar board of the preceding year,* the date 404 B.c., has 


1 Erechtheum, p. 649, n. 1. * Ferguson, Treasurers, pp. 8-15. 

’ Ferguson (ibid., p. 9, n. 2) suggests that in the period 406-396 B.c., when the chairman was not 
specially designated, the treasurer from the first tribe present (always Erechtheis or Aigeis) acted as 
chairman. But this seems contrary to the Athenian system of distribution of office. I prefer to be- 
lieve that the chairman was designated by lot and that in these particular years (J.G. I?, 255a; IT’, 
1370/1, 1377, 1378, 1388, 1892, 1395) he was, because of the new formula mentioning all the treasurers, 
not specially mentioned. 4 Ferguson, ibid., pp. 49-50, 104-105. 6 Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 30, 2. 

* Inscriptions of 411-406 B.c., showing the persistence of the separate boards: J.G. I?, 106, 251, 
253-255, 274-275, 298, 301 (as dated by Ferguson), 304, 373, 374; II?, 1498. 

7 Bannier, Rh. Mus. 1915, p. 405, n. 1; Couch, Treasuries of the Greeks and Romans, p. 65. 

8 Lehner, Ueber die athen. Schatzverzeichnisse des vierten Jahrhunderts, p. 13; Panske, Leipz. Studien, 
1890, pp. 4, 14; Ferguson, Secretaries, p. 73; Treasurers, p. 4; Kirchner, I.G. II?, 1370, note. 
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been preferred:' and, in fact, we have another allusion to the united treasurers of 
404/3 B.c., if I.G. II*, 1498 has been properly restored.2. Other arguments have 
been adduced in favor of carrying back the unification to a slightly earlier date. 
Thus it is urged that the treasurers of 405/4 B.c. must also have formed a united 
board, because (1) Andocides (Mysteries, I, 77) quotes a decree of that year in which 
the treasurers of the Goddess and the Other Gods seem to be consolidated;’ (2) the 
treasurers of 405/4 B.c. call themselves merely treasurers without other qualification 
(1.G. T°, 255a) as before 434 and after 342 B.c., implying that at this time likewise 
there was no other board;‘ (3) an inventory which seems to be that of the united 
board (J.G. IT?, 1502), and is in the Ionic alphabet, mentions golden Nikes which 
were melted down in 406/5-405/4 B.c. and so cannot be later than those years.° 
And, with the united board of treasurers officiating as early as 405 B.c., it has 
seemed desirable to carry the date of unification back to 406 B.c., the beginning of a 
Panathenaic quadrennium.* 

It seems to me, however, that these items of evidence for unification before 404 
B.c. are all capable of different interpretation. (1) The decree quoted by Andoc- 
ides is undoubtedly paraphrased to a slight extent; and in delivering the oration in 
399 B.c. he might well have used the phrase (xai ray &\\wv OeGv) current at the 
time, and which he himself had officially employed as one of the treasurers in the 
previous year (I, 132), without noticing that it should more strictly have been 4 
rols Tav &\\wv bev, to be in conformity with the situation before the amalgamation 
of the boards.? We cannot, I believe, lay much stress upon this minute variation. 
(2) Ferguson’s brilliant restoration of J.G. I?, 255a, reducing Kirchhoff’s estimate of 
the loss at the beginning of each line by two letters, is capable of such modification 
as to permit exact specification of the treasurers;.instead of the slightly redundant 
phrase [hoe év emi &pxovros &lpxoavres Tapia, We May preferably re- 
store [hoi ’AXexcio &pxovros rés &lpxcavres rapyia, both having the same 
number of letters.* This exact specification of the treasurers of Athena seems all 


1 Kirchner, 7.G. II?, 1498, note. 2 Ferguson, Treasurers, pp. 6, 148. 

’ Busolt, Gr. Staatsk., p. 1139, n. 1; Ferguson, Secretaries, p. 73; Treasurers, p. 4. 

4 Ferguson, ibid., pp. 104-105. 

5 Tbid., pp. 91-92, 94, 104. Other arguments cited by Ferguson (p. 104) may be classed as secondary 
in their nature; for, under other conditions, they can be interpreted in different ways. Such are (4) 
the cessation of quadrennial posting of inventories and accounts in 407/6; (5) the cessation of inven- 
tories of the Pronaos in 407/6; (6) the confusion at the end of the accounts of 407/6; (7) the burning of 
the Old Temple in 406 B.c. and the resulting concentration of offerings in the Hekatompedos (Secre- 
taries, p. 73); (8) the attenuated inventory of the Parthenon in 406/5, similar to those issued by the 
joint board in the fourth century; (9) the novel form of the accounts for 406/5 and 405/4; (10) the 
similarity of the inventories of 406/5 and 405/4 with those of the joint board in phrases and order of 
arrangement. But most of these changes, if changes there were, might have been due to the decree 
of the first month of 406/5 B.c., authorizing the melting of the offerings. And the fire of 406 B.c., as 
we shall see, was probably mythical. 

® Lehner, Schatzverz. p. 17; Panske, Leipz. Studien, 1890, p. 4; Ferguson, Secretaries, p. 73; Treas- 
urers, pp. 4, 7, 104-106; Busolt, Gr. Staatsk., p. 1139. 

7In this connection, it is of interest to note that Droysen (De Demophanti Patroclidis Tisameni 
populiscitis, 1873, pp. 14, 41) actually emended the text from «ai to # rots, under the mistaken im- 
pression that the separate boards continued until 403 B.c. His emendation has not been generally 
accepted, and for our purposes, indeed, it is hardly necessary. 

8 Cf. 1.G. IT?, 1428 666 aptavrwv). 
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the more desirable in view of the probable identification of Philippos of Probal- 
inthos in J.G. I?, 255a and IT?, 1655. (3) It is merely necessary that J.G. IT?, 1502 
should antedate the inventories in which only one Nike survived the melting process, 
that is, those beginning with /.G. II’, 1370/1 of 403/2 B.c. In other words, I.G. 
IE?, 1502 could date from 404/3 B.c. (if it really belongs to the time of the united 
boards) as well as from 405/4 or 406/5 B.c.; gold coins would have been equally in 
demand after the fall of Athens. I see no reason for assuming that no inventories 
or accounts were posted during 404/3 B.c.;' financial records must have been pre- 
served even though decrees and laws passed during the anarchy may afterwards 
have been abrogated. 

We seem to have, on the other hand, positive evidence in favor of the date 404 
B.c. for the unification of the boards. (1) The very fact that the statement of the 
board of 405/4 B.c. is inscribed on the stele belonging to the treasurers of the God- 
dess alone (I.G. I?, 254-255a), increases the probability that the board was still that 
of the treasurers of the Goddess, and not yet a different (amalgamated) board.? 
(2) The fact that the treasurers of 405/4 B.c. do not, as usual, name their successors, 
is evidence for regarding the succeeding board, on the other hand, as one of different 
character.* (3) The Hellenotamiae paid the expenses of the erection of inscribed 
stelae in 410/09 (J.G. I?, 110), 409/8 (I?, 115), and 405/4 B.c. (IT’, 1),* but were suc- 
ceeded in this function by the treasurers of Athena and the Other Gods in 403/2 
B.c. (II*, 1, 2, 3). Since we know that the board of Hellenotamiae was abolished 
with the conclusion of the Peloponnesian War at the end of 405/4 B.c.,° it is natural 
to assume that the amalgamated board of treasurers succeeded to their functions at 
the beginning of 404/3 B.c.,’ the year of anarchy to which no surviving inscriptions 
can be ascribed with ewtelety. 

The dating of fragment X XIX in 407/6 B.c., furthermore, meets another dateile 
in the inventories of the Hundred-foot Cella. For, as Ferguson shows, I.G. I*, 274 
cannot be placed earlier than 409/8 B.c.; and here, in accordance with the Corpus, he 
was obliged to date it, because 408/7 B.c. is now occupied by I.G. I*, 275 (which men- 
tions as the secretary of the preceding treasurers the same Eleusinian who appears in 
I.G. T?, 254, the Pronaos inventory of 409/8 B.c.),8 and 407/6 B.c. seemingly had a . 
chairman from Probalinthos (Erechtheum fragment XXIX).° If, however, we 
date I.G. I?, 274, in 409/8 B.c., the demotic of the chairman (Ilaaneis) must be 
restored in J.G. I?, 254 of the same year; and the latter, being carefully stoichedon, 
shows that the names of the chairman and secretary would then have had seventeen 
letters together, allocated by Ferguson as seven and ten respectively. Whatever 


1 Ferguson, Treasurers, pp. 57, n. 1, 150. 

2 On the improbability of one board using a stele belonging to another board, see Ferguson, Treas- 
urers, p. 77. 

3 This argument had been utilized also by Ferguson (Secretaries, p. 73) in favor of 406 B.c., at a time 
when I.G. I?, 255a, was dated in 407/6 B.c. 

4 The kolakretai had performed this function between 454 and 411 B.c. (J.G. I?, 19, 36, 63, 71, 73, 
76, 80, 82, 84, 94, 137, 169, 170). 5 See p. 158. 

6 Busolt, Gr. Staatsk., pp. 1135, 1217; Swoboda, in Pauly-Wissowa, VIII, 180; Ferguson, Treasurers, 
pp. 77, 134, 136, n. 1. 

7 Thus Johnson (Cl. Phil. 1914, pp. 417, 421) begins the period of the responsibility of the board of 
treasurers with 404 B.c. 8 Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 46. * Tbhid., pp. 48-50. 
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we restore in J.G. I?, 254 must also have appeared in Erechtheum fragment X, col. 
ii, lines 4-5 (= I.G. I*, 373, lines 91-92), of the same year; but in this case Ferguson’s 
restoration of ®:divo Ilaavéos is certainly too long.! The name of the chairman, 
whatever it may have been, could hardly have had less than six letters; hence we 
must economize on the demotic, thus excluding Iaavéos. Again, with J.G. I, 
274 dated in 409/8 B.c. and J.G. I*, 275 in the following year, we should have the 
anomaly of later Ionic forms being used in the earlier inventory (ovy- and 7), with 
the earlier Attic forms appearing in the next year (xov- and e). As Ferguson 
notes, the closest analogies to I.G. I°, 274 are to be found in the accounts and in- 
ventories of 407/6 B.c.?. It is in this year, therefore, that we are to place it; and its 
chairman from Paiania obliges us to assign the chairman from Probalinthos to a 
later year.® 

We may now date Erechtheum fragment X XIX, therefore, in 405/4 B.c. Under 
these circumstances, the date of the receipt of the 1000 drachmae from the treasurers 
of Athena assumes particular interest, for it was the year of the battle of Aegospo- 
tami and the capture of Athens. With 35 letters in the line, as required through- 
out,‘ only one date will fit: restoring [‘é«rm xai dexa]rm it must have been Prytany 
IV, 16, and thus approximately the 122nd day of the year, November 15, 405 B.c.;° 
the battle of Aegospotami had occurred at about September 1,° but the siege which 
was to terminate with the capture of Athens on Mounichion 16 = April 24, 404 
B.c. (Plutarch, Lysander, 15), had not yet begun.’ 

(C) Fragment XXVIII was assigned to the Erechtheum by KG6hler,® and its 
reference to a fire was immediately associated with the allusion to the fire in the Old 


Temple by Xenophon (I, 6, 1);* but, because the word dpxov[ros] was seemingly 
preceded by eight letters, of which the second was “I,” he felt obliged to descend 
as far as the year [émilA}:[opavro], 395/4 B.c. Kéhler later noted that “I” was, 
not the second, but the third letter of the line, though he made no alteration in his 


1 The restoration would be rapa rés Didivo xal xovvapx[évrov]. Ferguson (ibid., 
p. 5, n. 1) suggests that the division of the lines fell thus: Maca|»éos; but even if we adopt Ialané os, 
the maximum allowed at the left margin, the congestion at the right end of the preceding line would 
still be excessive, as shown by experiment on Caskey’s accurate facsimile (Erechtheum, pl. XLVIII). 
Thus the u of rauév is above the 18th letter of line 16 (103), and the latter is followed by only 15 
very squeezed letters, including 4 iotas; but in the same space in the more widely spread line 4 (91) 
Ferguson would restore at least 17 letters (he suggests 19) with only 3 iotas. 

2 Ferguson, ibid., pp. 46-50, 102, 177. 

3 Philippos of Probalinthos, as thus dated in 405/4 B.c., would not conflict with Kalli - - - who is given 
in Ferguson’s table (ibid., p. 9) for that year. Kalli - - - was merely the first of the treasurers named in 
tribal order. 

‘In Erechtheum, p. 648, an extra dot erroneously appears in line 6; there should be only twelve. 
Kirchner’s restoration [rpirn: xai dexa}rq likewise requires an extra place which is non-existent. 

5 See Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, pp. 349, 425; 405/4 B.c. was an ordinary year, beginning on July 
17. 
6 Ferguson, Cambridge Ancient History, V, p. 361; Treasurers, p. 49. 
7On the probability that payments in money were discontinued during the siege, see Ferguson, 
Treasurers, p. 84, n. 1. 

’ Kéhler, Hermes, 1867, pp. 20-22; I.G. II ', 829; Choisy, Etudes, p. 136; Jahn-Michaelis, Arz Athen- 
arum A.E. 30; Kirchner, I.G. 1654. 

® The restoration xexa[yzéva] was temporarily doubted only by Judeich (Topographie', p. 244, n. 6; 
cf. A.J.A. 1913, p. 264, n. 2), but has since been accepted by him (Topographie?, p. 263, n. 3; ef. Hermes, 
1929, p. 409). 
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reading, which has been almost universally accepted,' in spite of the incongruity of 
beginning with éx- at the end of the preceding line. Dérpfeld emphasized the im- 
probability that a temple burned in 406 B.c. (Xenophon) would not have been re- 
paired until 395/4 B.c., and suggested that the letter may not have been “I’’;? 
and later he suggested [éz]i [KadXio] apxov[ros], the phrase properly beginning the 
line, and the date agreeing exactly with that of the fire mentioned by Xenophon. 
Such, too, would have been my own preference, but for the fact that I joined 
XXVIII to another fragment (XXVII) which fitted immediately above,‘ and 
seemed, therefore, to belong to the preceding year.’ Both fragments show the same 
small Ionic lettering, which was frequently used as early as the last decade of the 
fifth century;* and both were cut on a slab of revetment 0.10 m. thick, like the ac- 
counts of 408/7B.c. I formerly had no hesitation, therefore, on the erroneous assump- 
tion that fragment XXVI dated from 407/6 B.c., in assigning X XVII to 406/5 and 
XXVIII to 405 /4 B.c., the name ’Adeéio fitting the space of six letters as well as KadNio.’ 

Now, however, the removal of fragment X XVI to 409/8 B.c., and the assignment 
of fragment XXIX to 405/4 B.c. in accordance with /.G. I*, 255a, leave the two 
years 407/6 and 406/5 B.c. vacant. It might seem possible, therefore, to thrust 
fragments XX VII-XXVIII back a year earlier in each case than I formerly pro- 
posed, restoring [éx]i [Ka\Xio] in fragment XXVIII as Dérpfeld had suggested, in 
agreement with Xenophon’s fire. But, before we can place such confidence in the 
doubtful authority of Xenophon’s interpolator, it is necessary to ascertain whether 
such an arrangement would be contradicted by the epigraphical evidence. And it 
soon becomes apparent that two contradictions are found in the inscriptions, one 
being the internal evidence as to the sequence of the Erechtheum accounts, the 
other coming from an external source, the decree found at Carpathos. ‘ 

A glance at the Erechtheum fragments XITI-X XV, XX VII-X XVIII, and XXIX 
is enough to show that they could not have been inscribed in that order. The letters 
of XX VII-XXVIII are smaller and the phrases are different, preventing any as- 
sumption that they formed the transition between the accounts of 408/7 and those 
of 405/4 B.c. On the other hand, fragment X XIX of 405/4 B.c. forms an ideal 
intermediary between XIII-XXV and XXVII-XXVIII; it set a new pattern for 


1 Besides the above-mentioned publications, see also Wilamowitz, Hermes, 1887, p. 109; Foucart, 
B.C.H. 1888, p. 158; Michaelis, Jb. Arch. I. 1902, p. 23; Wilhelm, Gétt. Gel. Anz. 1903, p. 780; Bannier, 
Rh. Mus. 1908, pp. 441-442; Hiller von Gaertringen, in J.G. XII, 1, 977; I*, p. 184; in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Suppl. V, 774. 

? Dérpfeld, Ath. Mitt. 1887, p. 47. Thereupon Foucart suggested [E]T[xA«ido] as a possible alferna- 
tive, but decided against it (B.C.H. 1888, p. 158). 

3 Cooley, A.J.A. 1899, p. 352, n. 3; Dérpfeld, Jb. Arch. I. 1919, p. 20. Judeich (Topographie ', p. 
245, n. 6) also doubted the attribution to 395/4 B.c. 

4 A.J.A. 1913, p. 265. The numbering of the lines of the united fragments XX VII+XXVIII 
shows some discrepancies of calculation with regard to the number of lines lost in the interval. My 
first calculation was 44 lines in all, while Kirchner gives 43, and Caskey 45; the name of the archon 
thus falls in lines 25, 24, and 26 respectively. Caskey’s numbering of the lines is correct. 

5 It would, as a matter of fact, seem possible to assign both to the same year, though to different 
prytanies of the year. See Ferguson’s appendix entitled “‘Ionic script” (Treasurers, pp. 175-178). 

7 A.J.A. 1913, p. 265. Accepted by Dérpfeld, Jb. Arch. I. 1919, p. 20; Caskey and Paton, Erech- 
theum, pp. 278, 416, 460-461; Kolbe, Berl. Phil. W. 1931, p. 102; Ferguson, Treasurers, pp. 112, n. 
2, 131, note. 
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the width of column and the alphabet (Ionic), but it retained the appearance of the 
earlier letters and the earlier formulae. Then, at some later date, XX VII-XXVIII 
assumed a more open spacing of smaller letters and different formulae, though with 
the alphabet and width of column inherited from XXIX.! 

The Erechtheum fragments XX VII—XXVIII must, consequently, be later, and 
probably considerably later, than 404 B.c. This seems to be confirmed by the fact 
that the nine individuals mentioned do not appear in the accounts of 409/8—408/7 
B.C.; they seem to belong to a new generation of workmen.? And to this extent we 
now find ourselves in harmony with Hiller von Gaertringen and Kirchner, who have 
consistently doubted my attribution to the pre-Eukleidian epoch. We have, on the 
other hand, not the slightest epigraphical evidence in favor of the date 395/4 B.c. 
which they, in common with Kéhler, prefer on account of the erroneous restoration 
of [A]:fopavro]. The only other evidence is the mere assumption that the ruin 
caused by Xenophon’s fire of 406 B.c. might not have been repaired because of the 
poverty-stricken condition of Athens at the close of the Peloponnesian War, thus 
justifying a delay of a dozen years, until the resumption of activity after Conon’s 
victory off Cnidos.* But, as we have seen, Xenophon’s date of 406 B.c. is so un- 
certain that it is preferable to restrict ourselves to definite facts. And, on the 


1 The width of the column in fragments XX VII-X XVIII, not hitherto ascertained, was between 31 
and 41 letters. Thus in lines 30 and 32 we lack only the sums of money; line 30 retains 4A, so that 
the longest (and most improbable) restoration with AA;AAMF++FIII11] would yield 41 letters. On the 
other hand, in line 39, we should have a minimum of 31 letters; for the final numeral cannot be restored 
as é, giving only 29 letters as contrasted with a minimum of 30 letters in line 38; and, there being no 
numeral in three letters, we must restore one with at least four (as éxra or dxrw or d&a). In this 
entry something was being worked at so much per twenty feet (just as the inscriptions of 409/8-408/7 
B.c. employ four-foot units); presumably the price was one which could not have been conveniently 
expressed with shorter lengths, and so would preferably have been incommensurate with 20, as zpi«v, 
irra, tvia, wiexa, etc., suggesting lines of 31-33 letters; no larger sum appears to be satisfactory. 
Caskey suggests that the entry concerned [rds éxer]és which would require 34 letters; omission of rés 
would diminish this to 31 letters; but [éxer]és is purely hypothetical and would not seem to fit the 
other requirements of space. If we adopt the mean of 32 letters, we obtain a suitable restoration of 
line 31. Hence the probable restorations would be as follows: 


26 ] &pxor[ros éxi 

27 rplilrn rpvralveas — — — — 

31 ralvéas épyaorn| prov 

32 Alpwaidns & Merk oi[xw T— 
33 fis rpvravéas — — — — 

$8. rls mpuravéas . 

39. . .Jos rés xawés rpiwy (?) 

40 Spaxuldv rip — — — — 


The letters, while in themselves much smaller than in fragment X XIX, are more widely spaced, 0.0088 
m. on centres, so that the width of the column becomes (31 x 0.0088)-+ 0.005 = 0.278 m., identical with 
that in fragment XXIX (Erechtheum, p. 649). Thus the total width of the stele would have been 
0.896 m. or 234 Attic feet, exactly as in the other accounts on the revetment, thus confirming the 
connection with this wall. 2 Caskey, Erechtheum, p. 422. 

*It was pointed out by Paton (Erechtheum, p. 461, note) that this argument contains a slight fal- 
lacy, in that the battle of Cnidos and the new expansion of Athens belong to the year 394/3 B.c., and 
not to that of Diophantos (395/4 B.c.)._ But this objection is perhaps not to be stressed, since traces 
of reawakened activity are already apparent under Diophantos; the building of the walls of the Peiraeus, 
usually associated with Conon (Xenophon, Hell. IV, 8, 9; Diodorus, XIV, 85), began in the last month 
of 395/4 B.c. (I.G. IL*, 1656; S.I.G.* 124), before the victory of Cnidos. 
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epigraphical side, the conditions are explicit: if we care to restore any archon’s name 
in fragment XXVIII, it must be one with only six letters, so that, in the period after 
405/4 B.c., we find ourselves limited to [ér]i [Tlv6éov] (380/79 B.c.), [Kado] (377/6 
B.C.), [’Avreio] (8373/2 B.c.), or [Xiwvos] (365/4 B.c.). 

We must, however, take into account another possibility, hitherto overlooked; 
for, instead of an archon’s name in line 26, it would also be permissible to restore 
[cvvjapxév[rwv]. In such a case the famous “I” must have been the last letter 
of a name, or preferably demotic, in the genitive case; and, since it is slightly to the 
right of the normal axes of the third letter in each line, it might possibly be inter- 
preted as the right side of N (permitting [6e]v [cai cvv|apxév[rwv]). In this case lines 
24-25 would belong to the same prytany, and the vertical stroke remaining of the 
twelfth letter in line 25 would have been the “T” or “I” of rauav.' With such a 
restoration we should have no epigraphical evidence either for [A]:{odavro] or for 
[éx]i [ ], and the date of the inscription might have been any year between 
404 B.c. and the separation of the boards of treasurers in 385 B.c., or even (inserting 
ris 066) after 385 B.c. 

At this point we must examine another inscription closely connected with the 
problem, that found on the island of Carpathos and published in 1888 (J.G. XII 
1, 977=8S.1.G.2 129). It records the gratitude of the Athenians for a cypress trunk, 
cut in the precinct of Apollo at Carpathos, and destined for the temple of Athena 
the Guardian at Athens (ézi rév vey rijs ’A@nvaias rijs pededons). Foucart immedi- 
ately brought this inscription into connection with the Erechtheum account mention- 
ing repairs after a fire, attributed to the archonship of Diophantos; and this dating 
has been generally adopted.?. The evidence consists in the early fourth-century 
character of the lettering and spelling (e and o for « and ov), and in the fact that 
the expression éu 7é\e ceased to be employed at the time of the Peace of Antal- 
cidas (387/6 B.c.). Foucart also pointed out that such a date would agree with 
the political conditions implied in the Carpathian decree, with friendly relations 
between Athens, Carpathos, Cos, Rhodes,’ and Cnidos (or Lindos),‘ a situation 


1 Thus we should restore either 
24 [éwi ris . . . iSos &xrns mpvravevdons \— 
25 
26 [clv [kai 
or 
24 [éwi ris 
25 [ns rapa] 
26 [kai ovvjapxév[rwv 

2 Foucart, B.C.H. 1888, pp. 153-161; 7.G. XII 1, 977; Kirchner, S.J.G.* 129; Paton, Erechtheum, p. 
461 and notes 1-2; Hiller von Gaertringen, in Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. V, 773. I once erroneously 
suggested, without due consideration, that the Carpathian inscription might be as early as‘ 406 B.c. 
(A.J.A. 1913, p. 265, n. 4). Dérpfeld has never seriously considered the bearing of the Carpathian 
inscription upon his theory (cf. Jb. Arch. I. 1919, p. 20); Judeich assigns it to 394/3 B.c., whether we 
date the Erechtheum fragment XXVIII in 406-404 or 395/4 B.c. (Hermes, 1929, p. 409), thus creating 
a problem as to the use of the Opisthodomos as early as 398/7 B.c., before the repairs. 

3 A date as early as 395 B.c. would be possible for Rhodes (which welcomed Conon’s fleet in that 
year), but the mention of the Coans would defer the decree until 394 B.c. when Cos was freed from 
Sparta. 

4 Foucart restored [AwJéios instead of [K»]éios on the theory that Cnidos remained in Lacedae- 
monian possession after the Battle of Cnidos, even as late as 390/89 B.c. Wilamowitz, Kirchner 
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which could hardly have occurred before Conon’s victory off Cnidos in the late 
summer of 394 B.c. Rhodes had been in Spartan hands between 412 and 395 
B.c., and would not then have been in a position to transmit a timber for the temple 
of Athena at Athens; nor would the party conflicts of 391-388 B.c., or the subse- 
quent oligarchic supremacy under Spartan influence (388-378), have permitted 
such a friendly interchange of courtesies. It would seem that the only possible 
moment was the brief interval between 394 and 391 B.c.;' and Foucart therefore 
concluded that the Carpathian inscription referred to the same repair as that 
mentioned in the Erechtheum account, the date being, perhaps, a year later. 
With these dates, 395/4 B.c. for the account, and about 393 B.c. for the 
Carpathian decree, the inscriptions would be satisfactorily related in point of 
time.” 

It may be noted, on the other hand, that all these arguments would be equally 
valid for a date shortly after 377 B.c. In the first place, the specific evidence for 
395/4 B.c. has disappeared with the abolition of the name of Diophantos from 
fragment XXVIII. The political conditions, again, would also be satisfactory at a 
later period. Upon the foundation of the second Athenian League in the seventh 
prytany of 378/7 B.c., and possibly even a few months earlier,* Rhodes again became 
an ally (J.G. II 2, 43; Diodorus, XV, 28, 3), and so continued until 357/6 B.c.‘ 
Also Cos was a member of the second league, during the same period.’ On the 
grammatical side, we know that the spelling « and o for the diphthongs was retained 
until about 360 B.c.6 As for the formulae, while the archon’s name so frequently 


employed to date decrees after 410 B.c.’ is here missing, we note that the same is 
true of decrees throughout this part of the fourth century.’ The ordinal number 
of the prytany, first used in 394/3 B.c.,* but lacking in the Carpathian inscription, 


(S.I.G.4 129), and Hiller von Gaertringen prefer a reference to the Cnidians (J.G. XII 1, 977; Pauly- 
Wissowa, Suppl. V, 773). 

t We have also an Athenian honorary decree for a Rhodian dating from 394/3 B.c. (I.G. IL?, 19). 

2? As secondary arguments for a reconstruction at about 394 B.c., it has been noted that the earliest 
offerings inventoried in the Ancient Temple (assuming this to be the Erechtheum) were the gold 
crowns of Conon and the treasurers of 394/3 B.c. (see p. 167), as if the structure were first reoccupied 
at that time (cf. Paton, Erechtheum, p. 462, n.; Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 112, n. 2). Another inference 
is that Aristophanes in the Plutus (1191-1193) of 388 B.c. (Judeich, Hermes, 1929, p. 411, gives 392 
B.c., but this coincidence is erroneous in that his reference concerns the Ekklesiazusai), referring to the 
return of Plutus to his accustomed abode in the Opisthodomos (assuming this to be in the poros tem- 
ple), was alluding to an actual rebuilding of the Opisthodomos (Ferguson, Secretaries, p. 73), or at least 
to a transfer of the treasures from the Parthenon back to their old home (Dérpfeld, Ath. Mitt. 1887, 
pp. 205-206; Jb. Arch. I. 1919, pp. 21, 25). But the return to prosperity after 394 B.c. would probably 
be a sufficient explanation in both cases. 

* Hiller von Gaertringen, in Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. V, 774. 

4 Ibid., 775; Beloch, Gr. Gesch. III 2, p. 163. 

* Beloch, ibid., p. 161. The position of the Cnidians at this time is uncertain; but so, likewise, is the 
restoration of their name in the inscription. 

6 Meisterhans, Grammatik att. Inschr.*, pp. 6, 36, 63. 

7 Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, p. 348, notes 3-4. 

Dated examples, /.G. 17 (8394/3), 42 (3878/7), 117 (8361/0): undated, 26, 27, 142, 145 B. 

® Dinsmoor, ibid., pp. 349-350, 351; dated examples, II *, 18 (394/3), 34 (3884/3), 43 (378/7), 96, 99, 
100 (375/4). 
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was still rare.! The dating by the day of the prytany, also lacking here, was not 
introduced until 368/7 B.c., and was rare until 356/5 B.c.2. The secretary of the 
Council and the epistates are named without their demotics, to be sure; but other 
examples of the same practice occur as late as 377/6 B.c.2. The latest known ex- 
ample in which both demotics are omitted is one of the archonship of Kalleas, 
377/6 B.c.t The name of the epistates, Athenodoros, is of too frequent occurrence 
to permit identification with any other known Athenian,°* and so, by comparing his 
demotic with the tribe in prytany (Aigeis or Oineis), to ascertain whether he was 
epistates of the prytaneis (before 378/7) or epistates of the proedrot (378/7 B.c. and 
later).® 

The only remaining difficulty is the expression é 76\«, which at first glance might 
appear to be an insuperable objection, since Foucart claims that it was abandoned 
in favor of é& dxpord\e immediately after the Peace of Antalcidas in 387/6 B.c.; and 
his decision that this date marks a definite change has been generally accepted.’ 
Now, however, we have a decree of 385/4 B.c. containing this expression (J.G. IT°, 
32). And, as Johnson observes, the exactly datable inscriptions between 390 and 
380 B.c. are so few that it is dangerous to draw a definite line; he himself very plausi- 
bly dates J.G. II*, 245, shortly after 383/2 B.c., when many Thebans and other 
Boeotians took refuge at Athens after the Spartans had captured Thebes.* Further- 
more, the introduction of the expression év axporé\e. now seems to be later than has been 
assumed;* for what has been regarded as the oldest dated example, /.G. IT2, 19, 
of 394/3 B.c.,"° has now been more accurately restored with & zéde.'"' Under 
these circumstances, the earliest dated examples of & dxpordda are those of 


386/5 B.c. (I.G. II *, 30, 31); and there is no valid reason for assigning earlier dates 
to any other decrees containing this phrase.” It is evident, furthermore, that the 
new phrase could not have marked an abrupt change, as would have been the case 


t The prytany number does not appear in /.G. I1?, 42 and 44 of 378/7 B.c., nor in decrees of 377/6 
(II 2, 95), 373/2 (IL?, 101), 368/7 (IL?, 107), 363/2 (IL2, 111), 362/1 (IT2, 112, 114), 361/0 B.c. (IL, 
116), ete. 2 Ibid., pp. 351, 354; the first example being IL*, 105. 

3 Secretary and epistates both without demoties (J.G. IT 2, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 13, 17, 27, 51, 60, 63, 95); 
secretary with demotic but epistates without (II ?, 16, [18], 23, [26], [28], 58, [72], [77], [96]); epistates 
with demotic but secretary without (II?, 12 ?, 36, 110); secretary and epistates both with demotics 
(II 2, 1 thrice, 19, 31, 42, 43, 44, 50, [61], 62, 70, 76, 86, 99, 104, 105, 106, ete., 145, 152, 157, etc.). 
Uncertain, but secretary at least with demotic (II?, 11 ?, 34, [49], 101, 103, ete.). In 18, 72, and 96 
the epistates is not mentioned at all; and in 26, 28, 49, 61, and 77 the demotic of the secretary is men- 
tioned only in the heading. Glotz (R. Et. Gr. 1921, pp. 13-14) lists some of these, but incompletely. 

47.G. IL2, 95 restoring joxe]. The alternative restoration, xa[i ra seerhs im- 
possible because it is deficient by at least one letter; there being 39 letters in each line, 11 letters would 
remain for the name of the tribe, whereas the longest tribal name (‘Irro#wvris) has only 10 letters. 

> Kirchner (P.A. 259, 260; S.I.G.5 129, n. 2) suggests that he was the same as the proposer of /.G. 
II 2, 26, which may or may not be the case; the demotic, at any rate, remains unknown. 

* Glotz, R. Et. Gr. 1921, pp. 1-19; Smith, Cl. Phil. 1930, p. 252. 

7 Foucart, B.C.H. 1888, pp. 161, 166; Dittenberger, S.J.G.* 92, n. 5; Kirchner, 7.G. IL*, 51, 56, 57, 
notes; Glotz, R. Et. Gr. 1921, p. 16. 8 Johnson, Cl. Phil. 1914, pp. 419, 439. 

® Kirchner suggests soon after the archonship of Eukleides, 403/2 B.c. (I.G. IL? iv, p. 37), or soon 
after 390 B.c. (S.I.G.8 92, n. 5). 

10 Johnson, ibid., p. 419. 11 Wilhelm, in 7.G. II?, 19 add.; Kirchner, 7.G. II? iv, p. 37. 

2 In I.G. IL 2, 9, we have a restoration of honors abrogated under the Thirty, but we need not for this 
reason assign it to about 403/2 Bc. (Kirchner); and, indeed, Foucart had already suggested to Wila- 
mowitz that it be dated later than 387 B.c. on account of the expression é dxporéde (J.G. IL 2, 9 add.). 
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with administrative matters such as a different board or a different fund. There 
was certainly a period of transition; even if we restrict ourselves to the above- 
mentioned inscriptions, we have daxpord\« introduced in 386/5 B.c., and wéde sur- 
viving until 383/2 B.c., overlapping at least three years. Johnson, with the dates 
then available, obtained a transitional period of twelve years (394-382 B.c.); we 
may likewise suggest a period of about a dozen years, postponed, however, to about 
386-374 B.c. 

Further study justifies the assumption that this change was very gradual. To 
obtain the necessary evidence we are obliged to investigate the formula naming 
the officers who are to pay for inscribing decrees. Johnson has simplified this 
problem by defining five periods for the fourth century, as follows: (I) the treasurers 
(of Athena and the Other Gods), 404—394; (II) the treasurer of the Demos, 394-387; 
(III) the apodektai, 387-384; (IV) the treasurers of Athena, 384-377; and (V) the 
treasurer of the Demos again, 377-303 B.c.'_ I believe that this simplification may 
be carried still further, as follows: (I) the treasurers (of Athena and the Other Gods), 
404-386; (II) the apodektai, 386/5; (III) the treasurers of Athena, 385-376; and 
(IV) the treasurer of the Demos, 376-303 B.c.2. (I) The treasurers (usually without 
special designation, there being only one board) assume this function in decrees of 
403/2 s.c. and shortly thereafter. (II) The apodektai appear only in one dated 
decree, of 386/5 B.c. (1.G. IT 2, 31); but probably the similar undated decrees are to 
be assigned to this same year,‘ the disturbed year in which the boards of treasurers 
were reorganized; and it would seem that the apodektai officiated solely in this 


period of transition. (III) The treasurers of the Goddess, necessarily belonging to 
the period of reorganization after 385 B.c., appear as disbursing officers in dated 
inscriptions of 379/8 and 378/7 B.c.;° but with this clue, and in the absence of any 
other disbursing officers in datable decrees between 385 and 376 B.c., we may as- 
sume that six other decrees wherein the treasurers of Athena functioned belong to 
these eight years. Thus we have disposed of all decrees mentioning disbursing 


1 See Johnson, Cl. Phil. 1914, pp. 417-423, for discussion of most of the points involved (summary of 
periods on p. 421); Ferguson (Treasurers, pp. 134-136) briefly reviews the evidence. 

2 For the periods after 303 B.c., see my Archons of Athens, pp. 63-66, 111, 203-204, 250-251. 

37.G. IL?, 1, 2, 3, 4; the restoration of rayuias rs 666 in IL?, 4, was plainly an error (cf. Johnson, 
ibid., pp. 417, 421), and has now been withdrawn in favor of rayia (J.G. I1?,4 add.). Perhaps IT?, 51 
and 57 are also earlier than 386/5 B.c., though the sole evidence is the mention of & réA« (which 
causes Kirchner to date them earlier than 387/6 B.c.) and rayuias. It might be possible, however, to 
assume that the scribe carelessly omitted ris 666, and that the inscriptions really date from 385-377 
B.c. (ef. IL, 39, 40, 141). 

‘In J.G. IL*, 29, occurs a reference to the events of 387/6 B.c. as the reason for granting honors; but 
these honors might well have been granted in the year following the occasion (cf. Johnson, ibid., p. 
418). In II?, 33 and 81, Johnson has with practical certainty restored rés arodéeras (ibid., pp. 419, 
422); as dated by Kirchner (who objects to Johnson’s restorations, preferring rayias rod Squov in the 
former, rauia in the latter, 7.G. IL? iv, p. 37; cf. Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 134, n. 3) the former is of 
about 385, the latter before 378 B.c. Concerning the erroneous restoration in II?, 40, which belongs 
to the next period, see below. 

°7.G. I1*, 39 and 43. In IL?, 39 the words rijs 66 were omitted, apparently through carelessness of 
the scribes, so that we may admit the same defect in II?, 40 and 141, which belong to the same period. 

6 7.G. IL?, 22, 40, 76, 141, 173, and 178=245. In IL?, 22, while the name of the disbursing board is 
restored, it fits the space; and the mention of the treasurers of the Goddess and of the ten-talent fund 
show that it cannot be as early as about 390/89 B.c., to which it had been assigned by Kirchner (John- 
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officers and classed as earlier than 376 B.c., with seven exceptions,' which will be 
discussed below. (IV) The treasurer of the Demos appears as the disbursing officer 
in all decrees classed as later than 376 B.c.,? with three exceptions, which have al- 
ready been considered and found to be earlier,’ and a fourth exception in which the 
treasurers of Athena have been wrongly restored. On the other hand, in six un- 
dated decrees which are classed as earlier than 376 B.c.,° the treasurer of the Demos, 
or the single treasurer without specification, appears. But not one of these is a 
dated decree; and in practically every case we have good grounds for dating them 
after 376 B.c.° 

With regard to the relative use of é& rode and & dxporédea, therefore, our sur- 


son, ibid., p. 421; now accepted by Kirchner, II? iv, p. 37). In IL?, 40, where Kirchner had restored 
éro5éxras and Johnson had thereupon attempted to thrust the date back to 386/5 B.c. (Cl. Phil. 1914, 
pp. 419-420, 422), Wilhelm now restores rés rauias (II?, 40 add.), so that we may retain the date 
378/7 B.c. Philinos of Byzantion, mentioned in II?, 41 of 378/7 B.c., is the recipient of the honors in 
II 2, 76, which is probably of the same year (cf. Glotz, R. Et. Gr. 1921, pp. 12-13, 17). II, 141, has been 
assigned to 376-360 B.c. by Béckh and Kohler on the basis of Athenaeus (XII, 41, p. 531); but, as 
Johnson remarks (Cl. Phil. 1914, p. 423), it could be slightly earlier. IL?, 173 contains the words éwi 
X --—-- in the body of the decree and Kohler suggested éri X[apicdvépou &pxovros|, which would con- 
stitute an allusion to 376/5 B.c.; but Kirchner rightly omits this restoration as purely hypothetical, and 
merely dates it before 353/2 B.c.; Johnson places it in 378-376 B.c. because of the mention of the ten- 
talent fund (ibid., p. 423). II2, 245, at first dated by Kirchner 352/1-337/6 B.c., but afterwards placed 
earlier on account of its identity with II, 178, Wilhelm’s judgment of the forms of the letters, and the 
expression é ré\-, has been discussed above, with regard to Johnson’s date (just after 383/2 B.c.) 
on historical grounds. In this same group should undoubtedly be classed II?, 84, because of the ref- 
erence to the ten-talent fund (Johnson, ibid., p. 422; cf. Kirchner, 7.G. II? iv, p. 37), even though the 
treasurers are not mentioned. The inscriptions mentioning the ten-talent fund are J.G. IT?, 22, 43, 
84, 141, and 173 (ef. Johnson, ibid., p. 420; Busolt, Gr. Staatsk., p. 1004, n. 2). 

17.G. IL?, 21, 24, 25, 53, 56, 79, 82. 

Cf. Johnson, Cl. Phil. 1914, p. 420. 3 7.G. 141, 173, 178 = 245. 

4 7.G. IL?, 197, dated by Kirchner before 353/2 or about 376/5 B.c. (I.G. IT? iv, p. 37); but here the 
restoration [rds rauias rs 6]e6 is unsatisfactory because, as Johnson points out, these treasurers never 
had control of the inscription fund (probably instituted in 376 B.c.) and the restoration should be 
[rév raulay 76 54]u0, which agrees better with the traces on the stone (Johnson, Cl. Phil. 1914, p. 423; 
cf. p. 420, where it is inadvertently included in the ten-talent fund list of 378-376 B.c.). 

5 Concerning IT 2, 33, in which this treasurer has been wrongly restored, and is still retained by Kirch- 
ner (I.G. II? iv, p. 37), see above. Likewise in II?, 79, where the reference is wholly restored, we may 
equally well restore rés rayias if we desire to date it earlier than 376 B.c. (Johnson, ibid., p. 422). 

6 7.G. IL*, 21, 24, 25, 53, 56, 82. But IL*, 21 mentions the special inscription fund, which seems to 
have been instituted in 376 B.c., and does not appear until 368/7 B.c. in a dated decree (II 2, 106), and 
so is preferably to be placed in 376 B.c. or later, when we know that Chabrias was active (Johnson, 
ibid., pp. 418, 421; Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 134, n. 3. Cf., however, Kirchner, J.G. I1*, 21,add.). 
II 2, 24 and 25 seem likewise to refer to the campaign of Thrasyboulos against Thasos in 390/89 B.c. in 
connection with honors granted to Thasians, but there is no reason why these honors should not have 
been granted after the foundation of the second Athenian League in 377 B.c., when Chabrias was re- 
cruiting in the northern Aegean. In I1?, 24, furthermore, the disbursing officer is mentioned as “‘the 
treasurer of the Council’’; but, as Johnson remarks, the scribe evidently misplaced the words ris 
Bodjjs, which should have followed “‘to the secretary”’ in normal fashion (ibid., p. 418). In II?, 82, 
alluding to the same inscription fund that seems to have been created after 376 B.c., a date before 
378/7 B.c. is most improbable (Johnson, ibid., p. 42%; Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 134, n. 3). Thus we are 
left with II?, 53 and 56, for which the sole evidence is that the phrase & ré\« should make them 
earlier than 387/6 B.c., a very questionable argument; as in the case of the other decrees mentioning 
the treasurer of the Demos, we must place them later than 376 B.c. Johnson, who would admit an 
earlier period during which the treasurer of the Demos functioned (394-387 B.c.), includes in this IT*, 
24, 25, 53, and 56 (ibid., p. 418; cf. Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 134). 
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vey of the evidence shows that between 399 and 386 B.c., six inscriptions, or 100 
per cent, consistently employ & 7é\«.'_ Between 386 and 376 B.c. only two in- 
scriptions, or 1214 per cent, contain & 7éd«,?_ while fourteen, or 8714 per cent, 
employ the new expression é& dxpordde.2 And between 376 and 370 B.c. we find 
three inscriptions, or 43 per cent, with é& wd,‘ and four, or 57 per cent, with 
év dxpord\e.° We must also note three inscriptions of uncertain date with & 
woder,® and three others, likewise uncertain, with & dxpord\a.? For the period 399-370 
B.c. as a whole, then, we have fourteen inscriptions or 40 per cent with & zéde., 
and twenty-one inscriptions or 60 per cent with é& dxporéka. The earlier expression 
was clearly employed as late as 375 B.c., at least, and thus constitutes no objec- 
tion to placing the Carpathian inscription just after the formation of the second 
Athenian League. 

We may now date the fragments of the Erechtheum inscriptions as follows: 
I-XII and XXVI, 409/8; XITI-XXV, 408/7; XXIX, 405/4; XX VII-XXVIII, 
394-391 or 377-375 B.c.° 

* * * * ok 


This brings us to our third passage, and the question of the date of the fire in 
the Opisthodomos, to which Demosthenes referred in the oration delivered in 
353/2 B.c.° The earlier commentators, assuming that the Opisthodomos was the 
western portion of the Parthenon,’ naturally had no object in attempting to recon- 
cile the dates of Xenophon and Demosthenes, and therefore followed the latter’s 
indications that the fire occurred between 403 and 352 B.c. (the archonship of 


Eukleides and the date of the oration). But, with the discovery of the Old Temple: 
foundations and the proposed location of the Opisthodomos therein, Dérpfeld 
argued that the two fires must have been identical, and that, since Xenophon 
furnished a date while Demosthenes did not, the fire in the Opisthodomos took 
place in 406 B.c.'' This early date for the fire of Demosthenes has been strenuously 
opposed,” and with good reason. For Demosthenes introduces his catalogue of im- 


1 Dated inscriptions, 7.G. IL*, 13, 17, 19; undated, II?, 27; placed here because of mention of treas- 
urers, II ?, 51, 57. ? Dated inscription, 32; approximately dated, 178 = 245. 

’ Dated inscriptions, II ?, 30, 31, 34, 39, 44, 95; approximately dated, because of presence of apodektai, 
II 2, 29, 81; because of events of 378/7 B.c., II?, 40, 76; placed in 386-376 because of év axporédda, IT 2, 9; 
placed here because of mention of treasurers of the Goddess, II ?, 22, 84, 141. 

‘ Placed after 376 B.c. because of mention of treasurer of the Demos, IT?, 24, 53, 56. 

’ Dated inscription, II, 98; placed after 376 B.c. because of mention of treasurer of the Demos, II?, 
25, 82, 197. 6 7.G. 52, 54, 55. 7 70, 79, 80. 

8 An inscription found on the Acropolis, published in 1916 (J.G. II?, 1023), states that honors for 
Sosandros of Sypalettos shall be inscribed on the stele by the men appointed for the reconstruction of 
the temple of Athena (rods xexetporovnuévous dvipas riv Karacxeviy Tov vaod ris *AOnvas). This decree 
is dated epigraphically toward the end of the second century B.c., and must refer to a different event, 
possibly a fire in the Parthenon of which there are traces of ancient repairs. 

* Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ep. ad Amm. 4, p. 725. 10 See Part II of this article. 

" Dérpfeld, Ath. Mitt. 1887, pp. 44-45, 203; Jb. Arch. I. 1919, p. 20; Judeich, Hermes, 1929, pp. 411- 
412; Topographie*, p. 263, n. 4. 

12 Petersen, Ath. Mitt. 1887, p. 64; Lolling, ’A@qva, 1890, p. 653, n. 3; Furtwingler, Meisterwerke, 
p. 179; Frazer, Pausanias, II, pp. 567-568; Korte, Rh. Mus. 1898, p. 241, n. 1; Michaelis, Jb. Arch. I. 
1902, p. 28; Van Hille, Mnemosyne, 1904, p. 431; Johnson, A.J.A. 1914, p. 9; Hondius, Nov. Inser. Att., 
pp. 59, 81; Paton, Erechtheum, pp. 462-463, 473; Kolbe, Philologus, 1929, p. 264, n. 1; Berl. Phil. W. 
1931, pp. 82-83; Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 131, n. 1. 
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prisonments by stating, “I shall pass by the cases before the archonship of Eukleides 
(403 /2 B.c.), and those of greater antiquity. . . . After the archonship of Eukleides, 
men of the jury, in the first place you will remember that Thrasyboulos of Kollytos 
was twice imprisoned, etc.” ! Dérpfeld argued, to be sure, that there is a break in 
the narrative before the mention of the Opisthodomos, and that Demosthenes 
might, therefore, have contradicted his self-imposed limit of time;? but other com- 
mentators have been unwilling to admit that such a break exists; and since the 
catalogue begins with Thrasyboulos soon after the archonship of Eukleides and 
ends with the three ambassadors to Mausolus in 355 B.c., it.seems more natural to 
regard it as arranged in chronological order. As Ferguson suggests,’ the only 
possibility of reconciling the two fires would be to accept the statement of Demos- 
thenes at its face value, assuming that the interpolator of Xenophon made an error. 

The date of the fire of Demosthenes, furthermore, was not only later than 403/2 
B.C.; it must have been subsequent to the separation of the boards of treasurers of 
Athena and of the Other Gods in 385 B.c. The two separate boards are specifically 
mentioned, both by Demosthenes and by the scholiasts. As we have seen, they 
had been united in 404 B.c., before the archonship of Eukleides.« The date of 
separation, between the last extant mention of the united board (389/8 B.c.)* and 
the first extant mention of the separated boards (385/4 B.c.),° has been fixed as 
385 B.c. by the fact that the treasurers of 385/4 B.c. failed to mention the preceding 
board, which was, therefore, of different character.?_ Hence the fire may be placed 
between 385 and 355 B.c., the date of the embassy to Mausolus subsequently men- 
. tioned by Demosthenes. * 

In publishing a new fragment of an inventory of the treasurers of Athena (J.G. 
II *, 1421) in 1914, Johnson argued that the date of the fire could be more closely: 
defined as the archonship of Kalleas, 377/6 B.c.; ° and, even if his “‘reasons . . . are 
not well grounded in fact,” as Ferguson remarks,'® I am nevertheless confident that 
his main deduction is correct. His arguments were based on two inscriptions which 
he regarded as of about the same date (373/2-372/1 B.c.). (1) In the year preced- 
ing the date of the new fragment of the inventory (which he regarded as of 372/1 
B.C.), as well as in 376/5 B.c.,"' there was some confusion in that the treasurers were 
not listed in the official tribal order, nor were they of the full number, ten; in the 
absence of intervening fragments, he assumed that this confusion had been con- 
tinuous throughout the four years 376/5-373/2 B.c. (2) In a decree, of which two 
copies are preserved," the archonship of Kalleas (377/6 B.c.) was mentioned @s an 


1 Demosthenes, XXIV, 133-134. 

2 As Ferguson (Treasurers, p. 130) observes, this self-imposed limitation was due to the abrogation 
of previous laws in 403/2 B.c., so that earlier precedents would have been irrelevant. 

’ Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 130, n. 1; see above, p. 144. 4 See p. 151. 

5 .G. IL, 1400, of 390/89 B.c., mentions the united board of the following year. ‘¢ J.G. IL?, 1407. 

7 Kohler, J.G. II‘, 667, note; Kirchner, J.G. II*, 1407, note; Ferguson, Treasurers, pp. 14-15, 142-143. 
Kolbe does not adopt this argument, preferring an unknown year between 389/8 and 385/4 B.c. 
(Philologus, 1929, p. 264, n. 1). ° Ferguson had previously assumed (Secretaries, pp. 73-74), on less 
satisfactory grounds, that the separation had occurred a year earlier, and was followed by Johnson 
(Cl. Phil. 1914, p. 417, n. 1). 8 See references cited above, p. 160, n. 12, p. 161. 

® Johnson, A.J.A. 1914, pp. 1-17. 10 Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 130, n. 1. 1 7.G, IL?, 1410. 

12 7.G. IL*, 216 and 217. 
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initial date, gold and silver objects dedicated in and after this year being melted 
down for conversion into more pretentious offerings; and later is cited an undated 
decree of Androtion, who is known to have carried out exactly such a process;' the 
name of the archon heading the main decree is lost, but Johnson held that it must be 
soon after 377/6 B.c., and decided in favor of Asteios (373/2).2- He held that his 
new inventory (372/1 B.c.), with a full board of ten treasurers named in the official 
order, and with the lists for the first time arranged in columns, marked the conclu- 
sion of a period of confusion resulting from the fire of Demosthenes, and a reorganiza- 
tion due to Androtion.* 

The dates of the inscriptions concerned have been shown, however, to be very 
different from 373/2-372/1 B.c. In the decree, Penndorf had long ago restored the 
name of the secretary of the Council as identical with that of 346/5 B.c. (Cf. 1.G. IL’, 
218).‘ The first three letters of the secretary’s name, the last letter of the demotic, 
and the intervening spaces, all exactly fit; the coincidence is too perfect to be in- 
correct. It is evident, furthermore, that 373/2 B.c. (or before) would be too early a 
date for Androtion’s decree,* since he was attacked on this very matter by Demos- 
thenes (XXII and XXIV) as late as 355/4 and 353/2 B.c.,* implying that his sup- 
posed delinquencies occurred shortly before 355 B.c.?__ In other words, the decree of 
346/5 B.c. designated two previous dates, 377/6 B.c. and shortly before 355 B.c. 
(the decree of Androtion) as the limits between which the accumulated offerings 
were to be melted down. In the new inventory, on the other hand, Kolbe has 
pointed out that Asteios (373/2 B.c.) was not mentioned as the preceding archon, 
but rather as the following archon, so that the fragment itself actually dates from 
374/3 B.c.° But these changes in the dates of the inscriptions would not, in them- 
selves, vitiate Johnson’s arguments as to the fire; we might still argue that there was 
a period of confusion in administration, even if limited to two years (376/5-375/4 
B.c.). Kolbe has shown, however, that the irregularity in the number of the 

1 Demosthenes, XXII, 69-78; XXIV, 177-186; Philochoros in Harpocration, Photius, Suidas, s.. 
roureia. This activity of Androtion had formerly been dated about 377 B.c. merely because of this 
allusion to Kalleas and Androtion, nearly twenty years apart, in a single inscription (Kéhler. I.G. 
II', 74, 74b; Michaelis, Parthenon, p. 308; Schiifer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, 1* pp. 351-352; Lehner, 
Schatzverz., p. 92; Kirchner, P.A. 915; Glotz, R. Et. Gr. 1921, p. 10; Cary, Cambridge Ancient History, 
VI, p. 75. For the same reason, /.G. II?, 61 and 62, the former mentioning Androtion as spokesman, 
had been assigned to about 377 B.c. ? Johnson, Cl. Phil. 1914, p. 424. 

3 His conclusions were followed by Hondius (Nov. Inser. Att., p. 59) and Paton (Erechtheum, p. 413, 
n. 1). For adverse criticism, see Kolbe and Ferguson, as cited below. 

4 Penndorf, Leipz. Studien, 1898, p. 197. Kohler (J.G. IL', 74 and 74b) had noted that the decree 
could not be as early as 377/6 B.c. (Kalleas), on account of the lettering. Penndorf’s conclusion was 
accepted by Kirchner (J.G. IL, 216-217, ef. Add., p. 659), Kolbe (Philoloyus, 1929, p. 265) and Fergu- 
son (Treasurers, pp. 119-120, notes). 

5’ Among other arguments against such an early date for Androtion’s activity is the fact that at least 
one of the objects which he is known to have melted, Conon’s crown (Demosthenes, XXII, 72), was still 
in existence in 368/7 B.c. (1.G. IL?, 1425), though it had disappeared by 350/49 B.c. (I.G. IT?, 1436; 
cf. Ferguson, Treasurers, pp. 121-122). 6 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ep. ad Amm. 4, p. 725. 

7 For the probable date of Androtion’s decree (359/8 B.c.), see below. 

8 Kolbe, Philologus, 1929, pp. 261-267; accepted by Kirchner, /.G. II *, 1421 add.; Ferguson, Treas- 
urers, pp. 142, n. 1, 143, n.3. It may be noted that Kolbe’s criticisms (l.c. p. 263) seem to be justified; 
the omission of the name of the secretary for the preceding year in Johnson’s arrangement would be 
most unusual, and the trace of a letter before the name of Asteios is clearly not T, but = (as appears 


in the photograph, A.J.A. 1914, p? 2). 
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treasurers was of frequent occurrence and does not in itself signify a period of con- 
fusion.' Again, the very treasurers who were named out of order in 376/5 B.c. were 
named in proper order in 375/4 B.c., so that the former instance was probably due 
to a scribe’s carelessness; and it is hardly certain that the Eurykleides of the board 
of 375/4 B.c. belonged to the later well-known family of Kephisia, an assumption 
which forms the sole basis for the irregularity of 375/4 B.c.2. In other words, we 
have no evidence for a period of administrative confusion. Must we, therefore, 
reject Johnson’s proposal as to the date of the fire? I think that it may still com- 
mand our confidence, even though the bases of our argument are different. 

In the first place, we must notice a special peculiarity of 377/6 B.c., namely, the 
fact that the treasurers of the end of this year did not name the immediately preced- 
ing board.‘ This is a peculiarity which recurs on two other occasions in the fourth 
century, in 385/4 and in 321/0 B.c.’> The explanation in the first case, it has been 
pointed out, was undoubtedly the separation of the boards;* the treasurers of 
Athena for 385//4 B.c. were not preceded by a board of the same character. Like- 
wise in 321/0 B.c., it has been noted, the political conditions could account for the 
omission.’ Here we have another fact which points to some particularly upsetting 
event immediately before 376 B.c.’ It would seem that the preceding board went 
‘out of office without having executed an inventory. 

Another argument may be drawn from the tribal cycles of the secretaries of the 
treasurers of Athena, wherein, as we have noted, there was some disturbance be- 
tween 389 and 351 B.c. Ferguson assumes that a break occurred in 385 B.c. upon 
the separation of the boards of treasurers, and that the tribal rotation was thereupon 
abandoned until 355 B.c., when it was resumed but with forward rotation.? The 
reason for assuming abandonment in 385 B.c. is the fact that the secretary for 376/5 - 
B.c. belonged to Leontis (IV) and so would not fit the reversed rotation of 411-389 
B.c., which would have required Akamantis (V) in 376/5 B.c. Assuming that the 
cycle was not resumed until about the time of the application of forward tribal rota- 
tion to the secretaries of the Council in 356 B.c., Ferguson selects 355 B.c. because 
this would permit each tribe to have been represented three times (even though not 

1 Kolbe, ibid., p. 262. 2 Kolbe, ibid., p. 264 (comparing J.G. IT?, 1410 and 1411). 

3 7.G. 1421; Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 143, n. 3. 

47.G. IL?, 1410. 5 1407, 1468. 6 See p. 161. 

7 Ferguson, Treasurers, pp. 15, 124. As Ferguson (ibid., p. 14) points out, the suggestion of Panske 
(Leipz. Studien, 1890, pp. 18-19) that the failure to name the preceding board occurred in years in 
which the inventories began with the chryselephantine statue (e.g. 385/4, I[*, 1407; 377/6, IL2, 1410; 
$21/0, IL2, 1468) does not hold true of 344/3 B.c. (II *, 1443), when the preceding and following boards 
were mentioned as usual. It would be tempting to assume that the gold-and-ivory statue was checked 
up only immediately after a crisis, which would fit 385/4, 377/6, and 321/0 B.c.; but again 344/3 
B.c. would be unexplained. And Kdéhler’s idea (Ath. Mitt. 1880, pp. 89-92) that the statue was 
checked quadrennially, beginning with the crisis of 385 B.c., disagrees with the absence of this item in 
369/8 B.c. (II?, 1424a), and again with its presence in 344/3 B.c. (Sundwall, ’Apx. ’Ed. 1909, p. 207, as- 
sumes that in the latter case the checking was delayed beyond the turn of the year). 

8 Ferguson (Treasurers, p. 15) explains the failure to mention the preceding board in 376 B.c. on the 
assumption that the votive offerings had just passed through the hands of an extraordinary commis- 
sion (the rour:ivy érisrara) as in 420/19 B.c. (1.G. 12, 379) and again at about 358-355 B.c. (see ref- 
erences on p. 162, n. 1, for Androtion’s commission). But it may be noted that on the first of these 


occasions, at any rate, there was no break in the continuous succession of the treasurers of Athena 
(1.G. T2, 264-267, 280-283). * Ferguson, Treasurers, pp: 9, 12-15, 142-144. 
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in official order) since 385 B.c. On similar grounds he explains the initiation of the 
cycles with Leontis (IV) instead of Erechtheis (I) in 355/4 B.c., namely, the last 
tribe to hold office in rotation having been Akamantis (V) in 386/5 B.c., the next 
year was due to Leontis (IV), which, therefore, obtained the office thirty years later. 
But such a proposal for equalizing the distribution between the backward and for- 
ward cycles would partly have defeated its own object, since one of the tribes would 
in any case have had one more turn than the others.!_ Probably, as in other known 
breaks of tribal cycles, any change would have been made abruptly, without mathe- 
matical computations as to its effect upon the distribution of offices. It seems 
preferable to assume, as in the case of the initiation of the reversed cycles in 411 
B.c.,? that the forward cycles would have begun with Erechtheis (I); and it is note- 
worthy that if we carry the cycles of 351-339 B.c. back to Erechtheis (I) we reach 
358/7 B.c., which is the very time deduced by Ferguson on other grounds for the re- 
forms of Androtion.* To Androtion, then, we may attribute the institution of the 
forward rotating cycles, and so the pattern which was applied two years later to the 
secretaries of the Council, primarily for purposes of dating, at the beginning of the 
fifth Metonic cycle.*. This being the case, we should expect that the backward rota- 
tion of 411-389 B.c. would have been continued down to 358 B.c., when the direction 
was abruptly shifted. It is by no means necessary to assume that a break occurred 
in 385 B.c. at the time of the remodelling of the boards; on similar occasions when the 
boards were amalgamated, in 404 and 342 B.c., the tribal rotation of the secretaries 
was unbroken;’ therefore we should have assumed that it continued unbroken, at 
least in the dominant board of the treasurers of Athens, after the separation in 385 
B.c. Our only obstacle is the secretary for 376/5 B.c., whose tribe (Leontis, IV) 
would at first glance seem to imply the abandonment of the cycles. But it will be 
noted that the tribal order is here in error by only one year; if we could assume that 
two tribes successively furnished the secretary in a single year, between 389 and 376 
B.c., the rotation would be perfect. Two secretaries in a single year would imply 
two boards of treasurers in that year, and hence a sudden and unforeseen disturb- 
ance.’ It could only have been that toward which all our other evidence has been 
pointing, the fire in the Opisthodomos, which was later than 385 B.c., and is now 
shown to have been earlier than 376 B.c. And, since the board of treasurers who 
held office at the end of 377/6 B.c. were the ones who omitted to mention their 
predecessors, we may calculate that those predecessors were the dishonest treasurers 
replaced in the course of the year, belonging, therefore, in the first part of 377/6 


1 J.e., Antiochis (X) and Akamantis (V) would have furnished the secretary five and six times re- 
spectively in 43 years (391/0-349/8 and 386/5-344/3 B.c.); the other tribes would have held the office 
five times in 41 (IX and IV), 39 (VIII and III), 37 (VII and II), and 35 years (VI and I). 

2 Ferguson, ibid., pp. 9-10. 

* Ferguson (ibid., pp. 119-122) points out that Androtion is probably to be connected with the re- 
form in the inventories of the Chalkotheke which occurred after 362/1 B.c. (7.G. IL?, 120) and before 
351/0 B.c. (1.G.IL*, 1440). The older inscription states that the treasurers beginning with those of 
362/1 B.c. are to participate in the compilation, which was apparently to have taken place at the end 
of the Panathenaic quadrennium in 358 B.c. (Kirchner, J.G. I1*, 120, note). Ferguson suggests about 
358-355 B.c. for the reform. 

*Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, p. 354. 5 Cf. Ferguson, ibid., pp. 141-142, 144, 148. 

6’ Compare the secretaries from successive tribes:in 411/0 B.c. (Ferguson, ibid., pp. 9, 147). 
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B.c.1. The rotation connecting Ferguson’s two tables? would therefore be as 
follows: 
Year Secretary Tribe Year Secretary 
390/89 res of Aphidna (IX) 369 
389/8 8  368/ 
8388/7 367/6 
387/6 $866 /: 
386/5 365/ 
385/4 364/¢ 
384/3 é 363 
383/2 362/ 
382/1 361/ 
381/0 360/55 
380/79 359 
379/8 358 
378/7 ----es of Melite (2) * 357 
377/6 356/< 


5 355 
376/5  Euthias of Kettos (IV) 354/38 


> 


8375/4 3 353/2 


374/3 Glauketes (of Ankyle or Kolonos’?) ‘ 2 352 7 
373/2 1 351, Agathymos of Thymaitadai (VIID) 


372/1 10 350/49 9 


371/0 9 349/8  Pistides of Thorai (X) 
370/69 8 etc. 
Another significant fact is that 377/6 B.c. was the year in which the treasurers 


of Athena were forever relieved of the function of paying for the erection of inscribed 
stelae. This in itself, perhaps, was a petty matter; but our study of the formulae 
has brought out the fact that this duty was taken over by an officer who now made 
his first appearance, the treasurer of the Demos.’ In other words, the new secular 


1 It should be noted that, with two secretaries in the same year, we might expect that they would 
have been drawn from the same tribe, on the analogy of later instances. But it was only after 356 
B.c. that the cycle had the two-fold function of dating documents as well as distributing office, and so 
could not be arbitrarily disturbed. Before that year the sole purpose of the cycle was to ensure 
equal distribution of office; and, the secretary from Oineis having been disgraced with the treasurers 
of the first part of 377/6 B.c., the turn passed to Akamantis. 

2 Ferguson, Treasurers, pp. 9, 144. 

I.G. 1416, the almost unintelligible mention of a secretary — ISNEAIET2 (cf. Ferguson, 
Treasurers, p. 142, n. 1) obviously requires emendation. Of two dozen demotics ending with — - 
IETS we have seven ending with —AIET> or —AIET; but all of these must be eliminated becausé the 
preceding letters could not fit. The most satisfactory restoration seems to be — —ns MeA(:)reés, 
whence we derive the date. 

‘ This Glauketes, secretary to the treasurers in 374/3 B.c. (Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 142, n. 1) would 
probably have been the same who later became treasurer (Demosthenes, XXIV, 128-129); Johnson 
had pointed this out, assuming that Demosthenes was referring to this very board mentioned in the 
inventory of 374/3 B.c. and so was not following a chronological order (A.J.A. 1914, p. 16,n.1). But 
it is preferable to accept the order of the career outlined by Demosthenes, assuming that Glauketes 
became treasurer in 354/3 B.c. (Lehner, Schatzverz., p. 93; Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 120 n.) after he 
had been ambassador to Mausolus in 355/4 B.c.; and he was undoubtedly the same who was epistates of 
the proedroi of the Council in that very year (/.G. IL?, 130), with the demotic........ v. Since the tribal 
cycle would require Aigeis in 374/3 B.c., we may restore [’Ay«:A70elv or [Ko\wviely in I.G. IL2, 130. 

5Tt has been stated that the treasurer of the Demos was created at about 394 B.c. (Johnson, Cl. 
Phil. 1914, p. 421; cf. Busolt, Gr. Staatsk., p. 1004 with n. 3; Ferguson, Treasurers, pp. 134, 137-138) 
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treasurer of the State was created to counteract and check the power of the religious 
treasurers of the Goddess, and took over many of their duties and perquisites. 
Henceforth the treasurers of Athena, deprived of their secular functions, were 
restricted to control of the temple property. 

Next, it must be noted that the inference drawn from the decree of 346/5 B.c. 
(1.G. II ?, 216/7) as to the epoch-making character of 377/6 B.c., is fully borne out 
by the inventories of Athena. Separate annual inventories of the Pronaos, Heka- 
tompedon, and Parthenon, grouped on stelae according to Panathenaic quadrennia, 
had been issued by the treasurers of Athena during the first period from 434 to 404 
B.c. Then in the second period, from 404 to 385 B.c.,'! the amalgamated board 
continued to issue three annual inventories, listing, however, only the objects 
assembled in the Hundred-foot Cella (a, those originally belonging there; b, those 
brought from the “‘ Parthenon” proper; c, those brought from the Opisthodomos) ;? 
a mass of material remaining in the Opisthodomos was included as an appendix to 
the inventory (a) of the Hundred-foot Cella.*. Further confusion was introduced in 
the third period, after the separation of the boards in 385 B.c.; the treasurers of 
Athena began to issue a single annual inventory, in which all the objects in the 
Hundred-foot Cella are mentioned without indication of origin.* As Ferguson 
remarks, “‘all kinds of votives follow one another in the wildest confusion; . 
the checking up of the objects by an inventory thus drafted must have been a 
tedious operation if it was conducted conscientiously.” * It would have been 
exactly such a state of confusion, lasting through eight years, in which the dishonest 
treasurers to whom Demosthenes referred would have seen their opportunity. A 
remarkable contrast begins with the fourth period of the inventories, 376-358 


377 B.c. But of the supposedly earlier inscriptions mentioning this treasurer, three (J.G. II 2, 21, 33, 
82) have now been otherwise restored or dated, and the others (/.G. IT 2, 24, 25, 53, and 56) should like- 
wise be postponed to 376 B.c. or later (see p. 159, n. 6). ! For the date 385 B.c. (Ferguson), see above. 

2 “In the Hundred-foot Cella” (J.G. II ?, 1870+ 13714-1384, 1872+ 1402, 1881+-1386/7, 1382, 1385, 
1388+ 1408, 1389, 1390, 1893+ 1406+ 1448+ 1449, 1400, 1401, 1403, 1409, 1419?); “from the Par- 
thenon”’ in the Hundred-foot Cella (II ?, 1373, 1376, 1377, 1379, 1380, 1391, 1394, 1395); “‘from the 
Opisthodomos” in the Hundred-foot Cella (II?, 1378+ 1398, 1392, 1396, 1397, 1399). Uncertain 
in character are IT ?, 1874, 1375, 1404, and 1405. For the junctions by West and Woodward since the 
publication of J.G. II?, see 7.G. IL, add.; Ferguson, Treasurers, pp. 9, 66, 86, 95, 112, 115, 119, 129, 150; 
Woodward, J.H.S. 1931, pp. 189-163. For I.G. II, 1419, see p. 168, n. 2. 

? These inventories of 404-385 B.c. are the earliest in which the Opisthodomos material is listed. 
Presumably the lists a (Opisthodomos appendix) and ¢ would have been combined to form a single 
inventory in the fifth century, but no example has survived. The only allusions to the Opisthodomos 
in the fifth century concern its use as a bank (J.G. I 2, 91/92, lines 15, 17, 55; 305; 313, lines 174-183; 
314, lines 14-18; 324, line 20), ranging in date from 434 to 405 B.c. (for the date of I?, 91/92, see Ban- 
nier, Rh. Mus. 1915, pp. 397-400; 1926, pp. 184-202; Stevenson, J.H.S. 1924, pp. 1-11; Kolbe, Sitz. 
Berl. Akad. 1927, pp. 319-330; Wade-Gery, J.H.S. 1931, pp. 57-85; Ferguson, Treasurers, pp. 16-17, 
153, 185; for the date of I*, 305, see Ferguson, ibid., pp. 29-30, 75-77, 108). There is also the topo- 
graphical allusion to a column set up before (or behind or south of) the Opisthodomos (J.G. I?, 139). 

4 7.G. 112, 1407, 1412-1418, 1420 (7). Apparently the articles belonging to Athena and stored in the 
Chalkotheke were segregated (J.G. IL*, 1414, lines 38-48, cf. Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 112; also 1416, 
which seems to mention the treasurers of 378/7 B.c., see above). 5 Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 111. 

6 We consider here only the inventories of the treasurers of Athena; those of the Other Gods (J.G. 
II?, 1445-1447, 1450-1454) are of more uniform character. 


B.c.:° all the materials in the Hundred-foot Cella were still catalogued together 
and after a brief period of activity disappeared for a decade, finally resuming his functions at about 
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regardless of whether they were originally there or were transported from the 
“Parthenon” proper or the Opisthodomos; but they were now carefully grouped in 
categories according to material (gold, silver, bronze, ivory, wood, etc.); and there 
were separate lists of Athena’s property in the Opisthodomos, in the Ancient Temple, 
and in the Chalkotheke and its opisthodomos. Improvement in clarity was ob- 
viously the aim of the period: the new system of classification by material introduced 
probably at the end of 377/6 B.c.,! the arrangement in three columns in 374/3 
B.c.,? and the sub-classification by type of object in 358/7 B.c.* The evidence de- 
rived from the form of the inventories, therefore, would tend to place the fire 
toward the end of a period of disorder, which lasted from 385/4 to 377/6 B.c. 

Significant also is the disappearance of offerings earlier than 377 B.c. in the in- 
ventories later than that year. Among the few exceptions were the sword of 
Mardonius, the gold crown of the Nike on the hand of the Athena Parthenos by 
Phidias, and one of the golden Nikes of 426/5 B.c. (in the Hundred-foot Cella), the 
gold crown dedicated by Conon in 394/3 B.c., and those of the treasurers for this 
and the following years (preserved in the Ancient Temple). This is in startling 
contrast to the profusion of objects beginning with 377/6 B.c., mentioned in the 
latter inventories: the Panathenaic crown of 378/7 B.c. (received, naturally in the 
course of the following year),‘ the crown from the allies in the second Athenian 
League of 378/7 B.c. (Demosthenes, X XII, 72; likewise received in 377/6 B.c.), the 
crown of the treasurers for 377/6 B.c., the crown of Chabrias for the battle of Naxos 
in 376 B.c. (Demosthenes, XXIV, 180), the crowns of the treasurers for 376/5 and 
375/4 B.c., ete., all in regular succession. All this is in perfect accord with the 
decree of 346/5 B.c.,> which seems to have quoted Androtion’s decree to the effect 
that only the offerings from the year of Kalleas, inclusive, were available for melting. ° 
It is evident that in 377/6 B.c., before the receipt of the crowns of the preceding 
year, a cataclysm of some sort occurred among the votive offerings.*® 

1 Cf. Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 111; the body of the inventory is not preserved for the years 377/6 
or 376/5 B.c. (I.G. II2, 1410, 1411); but its orderly character is inferred because of the state of the votive 
offerings from those years, described in subsequent inventories. And this conjecture is fully borne out 
by I.G. IL 2, 1426, which must be dated 375/4 B.c., since it belongs to the period before the arrangement 
in three columns (beginning with II?, 1421/3/4 of 374/3 B.c.), and mentions the gold crown of the 
treasurers under Kalleas (377/6 B.c.) and Charisandros (376/5 B.c.), but does not yet include the items 
first added in 374/3 B.c. 

2 In 14214 1423+ 1424, as restored by Woodward (cf. I.G. IL *, 1421 add.; Ferguson, Treas- 
urers, p. 115 n.), instead of four columns as in the Corpus; Ferguson had joined 1421+ 1424 (p. 114, n. 1). 
Others of this group are IT ?, 1422, 1424a, 1425, 1427, 1428, 1429, 1430, 1431, 1432, 1433, 1434, 1435. 

*For the date 358 B.c., see p. 164. This group includes /.G. II?, 1436-1444 (358-342 B.c.); ef. 
1455-1492 (342-300 B.c.). 

4 Cf. 1.G. IL, 1423 of 374/38 B.c., in which the crown of 375/4 B.c. is recorded as received during the 
year. 5 7.G. 216/7. 

* Ferguson (Treasurers, pp. 14-15, 118-121, 123 n.) lists these peculiarities and decides that the cata- 
clysm in question was a melting of the precious offerings, in 378/7 as in 406-404 and 358-355 B.c. He 
suggests that this was the process which yielded the golden Nike of 374/3 B.c. and three gold hydriae. 
I should have welcomed this explanation, were it not for the other peculiarities of this year (the two 
successive boards of treasurers, the creation of the treasurer of the Demos, and the removal of the offer- 
ings from the Opisthodomos to other buildings), which seem to require another interpretation. The 
golden Nike of 374/3 B.c., furthermore, might have been created from other wealth accruing from the 
second Athenian league founded in 377 B.c. Ferguson (ibid., p. 119 n.) questions the restoration of 
9s Nixns| in J.G. IL 2, 1409, now that this has been dated soon after 398/7 B.c. 
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At about the same time, 377/6 B.c., there seems to have occurred a general 
transference of votive offerings from the Opisthodomos. During the period of the 
united boards of treasurers, 404-385 B.c., we find two categories of Opisthodomos 
material. Inthe Hundred-foot Cella were stored offerings taken “from the Opistho- 
domos” during the concentration of 406-404 B.c.!. On the other hand, long lists of 
material still remaining “‘in the Opisthodomos” during the same period were ap- 
pended to the inventories of the Hundred-foot Cella.2, The inventories of the period 
of confusion under the separate boards, 385-377 B.c., mention among the objects 
previously listed as still “‘in the Opisthodomos” only the “‘silver horn drinking cup 
to which is added a silver band’’* and the “gold plate on silver weighing 390 drach- 
mae”’;* it would seem that these isolated objects had been transferred from the 
Opisthodomos to the Hundred-foot Cella (though the confused inventories are not 
explicit as to location) between 389 and 385 B.c. When we come to the period after 
377/6 B.c., however, we find a striking difference. The material remaining “in the 
Opisthodomos” between 404 and 385 B.c., and presumably until 377/6 B.c., was now 
subdivided into three groups. The treasurers of the Other Gods placed their mate- 
rial (1) partly in some repository of which the name has been broken away (prob- 
ably the Hundred-foot Cella),* and (2) partly in the Ancient Temple.* (3) The 
treasurers of Athena, on the other hand, still retained a little material in the Opis- 
thodomos; the complete inventory (preserved only for 369/8 B.c.) is as follows:7 
“In the Opisthodomos; ivory figures from the thrones, two ivory hands, half of a 


17.G. IL2, 378+398 of 399/8 B.c.; 1392 of 398/7 B.c.; 1396; cf. 13897 and 1399 of which the headings 
are lost. 

2 7.G. 1888+ 1408 of 398/7 B.c., lines 73-93+ 1-22; 1409; 1400 of 390/89 B.c., lines 61-72. I.G. 
II 2, 1419, which mentions some of these objects, should likewise be dated before rather than after 385 
B.C. 3 Athenaeus (XI, 51, p. 476 E) exactly quotes this phrase from the stelae (Béckh). 

47.G. 112, 1407 of 385/4 B.c., lines 38, 45 (the gorgoneion from a shield restored in lines 44-45 would 
be a third item, if we had more evidence for the restoration). The assumed identity of the “bracelet 
with pieces of gold” in J. G.IL?, 1417, 1418, with that in IL?, 1388, 1400, is very hypothetical; many 
others are mentioned in IT *, 1449, and in Woodward’s new fragment of II?, 1388 (J.H.S. 1931, p. 157). 

°7.G, IL?, 1445 of 376/5 B.c., lines 9-42; 1447, lines 1-5; 1453. Lehner (Schatzverz., pp. 77-78), 
Kirchner (J.G. IL, 1445, 1447, notes) and Ferguson (Treasurers, pp. 112-113, 116-117, 129) infer 
that the Opisthodomos was still being used for the offerings of the Other Gods, and that (ibid., p. 114, 
n. 1) the first half of the inventory of the treasurers of the Other Gods refers to the Opisthodomos. 
Ferguson, therefore, assumes that the hundred and twenty silver phialae of Demeter and Kore, which 
had been in the Hundred-foot Cella in 390/89 B.c. (I.G. IL 2, 1400, lines 33-35), were transferred to the 
Opisthodomos in 385 B.c. and so existed there in 376/5 B.c. (II*, 1445, lines 31-34). But it seems 
equally possible that the phialae remained in the Hundred-foot Cella. 

6 7.G. IL, 1445, lines 43-47; 1447, lines 6-32; 1450; 1451; 1452. The Ancient Temple included at 
the same time material belonging to the treasurers of Athena (J.G. IL ?, 1426 of 375/4 B.c., lines 1-9; 
1421/3/4 of 374/3 B.c., lines 1-30 of 1424; 1424a of 369/8 B.c., lines 346-373; 1425 of 368/7 B.c., lines 
283-335; 1428 of 367/6 B.c., lines 164-196; 1429, lines 35-59. It is noteworthy that we have no in- 
ventories of the Ancient Temple earlier than 375 B.c.; they seem to have been instituted at about that 
time (Hondius, Nov. Inser. Att., p. 58). There seem to have been only twenty-two items among the 
offerings in the Ancient Temple, the earliest being the gold crown of Conon (394/3 B.c.), before the 
transfer of objects from the Opisthodomos in 377/6 B.c.; and these earlier objects are not mentioned in 
other inventories (the Panathenaic crown of 394/3 B.c. in IL?, 1407, line 28, is not to be confused with 
that of the treasurers for the same year). It would seem that the inventories of the Ancient Temple 
began with the great influx of material in 377/6 B.c. As for the later inventories, we have none be- 
tween 367 and 342 B.c.; those later than 342 B.c. are discussed below. 

77.G. IL*, 1424a, lines 115-122. 
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silver snake, four iron anvils, two (?) hammers, twenty-two dies,’ a box, two hun- 
dred and ninety-nine cases of arrows,’ and twenty more of this year.”’ It is possible 
that the broken snake had been in the Hundred-foot Cella during 385-377 B.c., and 
now was relegated to the Opisthodomos.* Other items, however, had been in the 
Opisthodomos as early as 398/7 B.c., namely, “a box in which are the dies and little 
anvils on which they struck the gold coins, sealed with the public seal.”’* Thus the 
few offerings in the Opisthodomos after 377/6 B.c. included merely the apparatus 
for coinage, for which the bank was the most appropriate repository, and a few dis- 
carded objects; it seems to have served no longer as a magazine for votive offerings. 

In the light of all these indications that 377/6 B.c. was an epochal year, in the dis- 
appearance of most of the valuable offerings received prior to that date; in the ap- 
parent succession of two boards of treasurers of Athena in this single year, the first 
being dismissed before it had drawn up its inventory; in the drastic reforms of the 
later inventories in the direction of accuracy; and in the secularization of the Opis- 
thodomos by the removal of most of the sacred offerings to other repositories and the 
creation of the secular treasurer of the Demos, to whom fell many of the duties of the 
treasurers of Athena; we have, I believe, a cumulative mass of evidence sufficient to 
prove that 377/6 B.c. was the year of the criminal speculation to which Demosthenes 
alluded. 

While we are on the subject of these inventories, we may note that the remaining 
life of the secularized Opisthodomos was apparently not very long. We have seen 
that a few of Athena’s possessions were still here as late as 368 B.c.; and it is possible 
that they continued to be inventoried for another decade.’ On the other hand, the 
rare documents of the treasurers remaining from later times would seem to imply 
that the Opisthodomos was totally abandoned toward the middle of the century. . 
For, in an inventory dating from about 350 B.c.,° and in two examples of about 320 
B.c., we find that in the opisthodomos of the Chalkotheke were stored “five ivory 
figures from the thrones” and “three iron anvils, twenty-one dies of which one is 
broken, two hammers”’;’ one anvil and one die must have disappeared during the 
transference of the material. In these same late inventories, we find among the 
articles presumably in the Hundred-foot Cella, “‘(from the) Opisthodomos, snake 

1 In the same year, in the Chalkotheke, were “five (?) dies”’ (7bid., line 280; cf. II?, 1425, line 374, 
‘eight dies”’). 

2 In this same year, in the Hundred-foot Cella “from the Parthenon,”’ were “eight and one half cases 
of rotten and useless arrows’”’ (lines 344-345; cf. IL ?, 1425, lines 280-282). These may have been the 
survivors of the twenty cases of arrows mentioned in the earlier inventories of 384-377 B.c. (II *, 1412, 
line 28; 1414, line 19), presumably in the Hundred-foot Cella and so probably originally “‘from the 
Parthenon.” 

I.G. 1414, line 21, we read dpews apyups, the word having been broken away. 

47.G. IL?, 1408 of 398/7 B.c., lines 11-13; 1409, lines 4-6. See Kérte, Gnomon, 1928, pp. 237-238; 
Hermes, 1929, p. 72; Kirchner, /.G. IT?, 1408, 1409, add.; Ferguson, Treasurers, pp. 86-87, 129, n. 1; 
Woodward, J.H.S. 1931, p. 149. 

’ Ferguson (Treasurers, p. 129, n. 1) suggests that the Opisthodomos inventory was omitted in /.G. 
II?, 1425. Certainly it was not on the front of this stele, but it might possibly have been on the back, 
above the inventory of the Chalkotheke. 

6 7.G. IL?, 1438, lines 47-48: I restore Aehavrwa ard Opdvwv: T---- [axpoves : 
: xapaxrapes [: AAI : II :]. The date is after 353/2 B.c. (the last archon named) but before 
the amalgamation of the boards in 342 B.c. 

77.G. IL2, 1469, lines 106-109; 1471, lines 55-57: I restore &«[uoves rplets instead of 


owpaxot rpleis. 
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. . unweighed.”! The period of this transference, thus fixed as between 368 and 
about 350 B.c., may perhaps be approximated more closely by considering the fate 
of the objects which had been transferred from the Opisthodomos to the Ancient 
Temple in 377/6 B.c.; some of these remained in the Ancient Temple at least as late 
as the end of the fourth century, while others were removed to the Hundred-foot 
Cella between 364 and 341 B.c.:* and others again were handed over by the priestess 
of Athena “from the Ancient Temple” to the epistatai of the Brauronion between 
353/2 and 347/6 B.c., in part for installation “in the Parthenon.”+ These inven- 
tories of the epistatai of Artemis Brauronia probably began with the reforms of 
Androtion in 358 B.c.,° when the inventories of the Chalkotheke were likewise re- 
formed.® In view of the transference of material at about this same time from the 
Opisthodomos to the Chalkotheke, which was also reorganized by Androtion, we 
may plausibly regard 358 B.c. as the date of the abandonment (and probable de- 
struction) of the Opisthodomos.’ The allusion by Demosthenes (XXIV, 136) in 
353/2 B.c. does not imply that the structure was still in existence. In an undated 
and spurious oration (XIII, 14) attributed to Demosthenes we find a reference to a 
burglary in the Opisthodomos, but from such a source we cannot derive much as- 
sistance. And Lucian (7imon, 53) mentions it only in a dialogue which purports to 
occur at the time of the Peloponnesian War. In short, there are no allusions in our 
literary or epigraphical material suggesting that the Opisthodomos was in existence 


after 358 B.c.$ 
k * * * 


Is it possible to discover, from our monumental sources, corresponding traces of 


fires or repairs at about 375 B.c.? In this respect the remains of’ the old poros 
temple south of the Erechtheum are wholly silent. In the Parthenon appear traces 


17.G. 1469, lines 32-34. 2 7.G. IL?, 1456; 1472; 1487; 1489. 

37.G. IL2, 1455 of 341/0 B.c., lines 24 ff.; 1459, lines 1-4 (as late as 365/4 B.c., at least, these were in 
the Ancient Temple; cf. 7.G. IT?, 1451). 

47.G, IL*, 1517 of 342/1 B.c., line 217; 1519, lines 10/13; 1524, lines 44-51. 

’ Hondius (Nov. Inscr. Att., p. 68) suggests that the epistatai of the Brauronion were instituted about 
376-373 B.c., on the erroneous theory that the reforms of Androtion dated from that period, and be- 
cause the only exactly datable list is that of the year following the archonship of P-—-——, which Kohler 
had restored as Polyzelos (367/6 B.c.). But, since the offerings mentioned in this list descend to the 
archonship of Sosigenes (342/1 B.c., line 134), Kirchner more logically restores Pythodotos (343/2 
B.C.), assuming that the inventory dates from Sosigenes; the alternative restoration would be Pytho- 
demos (336/5 B.c.), assuming that the inventory dates from 335/4 B.c. And, since the earliest trans- 
action mentioned is of 353/2 B.c. (I.G. IL*, 1524, line 46), we may assume that the change occurred 
about 358 B.c., the probable date of the reforms of Androtion. 6 7.G. If, 220, 1440. 

7 In 344/3 B.c. even the silver bars weighing 28 talents, belonging to the military chest, were stored 
in the Hundred-foot Cella (7.G. II*, 1443). The Opisthodomos would surely have been a more proper 
destination, if it were still in existence. 

8 The only other late allusions to the Opisthodomos are those of the lexicographers, Harpocration, 
Hesychius, Photius, Suidas, and Etym. Mag. (s.v.’orw@éfouos; cf. Anecd. Bekk., p. 286, 26), Pollux 
(IX, 40), and the scholiasts on Aristophanes (Plut. 1191-1193), Demosthenes (XIII, 14; XXIV, 136), 
and Lucian (Fug. 7), all obviously derived from earlier sources or copied from each other, and frequently 
much garbled, showing that they had no direct knowledge of the building. The same is true of the 
Thesauros mentioned by the lexicographers (Harpocration, Photius, Suidas, s.v. Hodtyywros; ef. 
Eudocia, p. 340 ed. Flach), which, though currently emended to Oncwws iepg, may well be identified 
with the Opisthodomos (White, Harvard Studies, 1895, pp. 13-14). The allusions to the Opisthodomos 
by Plutarch (Demetrius, 23) and Aristeides (I, p. 548 ed. Dindorf) clearly refer to the Parthenon. 
These references are collected by White (ibid., pp. 3-5, 14-15) and Jahn-Michaelis (Arr Athenarum, 
ad 24, 34). 
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of repairs after a fire of unknown date, which apparently attacked both porches.' 
For definite information we must turn to the Erechtheum, where we find certain 
architectural evidence that has not yet been properly evaluated. When the 
Erechtheum was injured by fire in the reign of Augustus, the repairs were concerned 
primarily with the north doorway, the marble ceiling of the north porch, the east 
windows, the west windows, the cornices, and necessarily also the roofs and internal 
wooden ceilings, the latter carrying with them the relocation of the west cross wall. 


Most of these repairs were carried out in exact imitation of the original work, 
with the exception of the utilitarian transfer of the cross wall. It is all the more 
remarkable, therefore, to find two external features of design wherein the Roman 
architect has clearly not copied the original. We know that, in 409/8 B.c., four of 
the intercolumniations on the west facade were closed by grilles,?: whereas ‘the 
Roman architect filled one with a solid wall and three with windows. It has been 
suggested that the grilles were merely temporary,’ and that the original design con- 
templated windows which the Roman exactly copied; but it seems preferable to 
assume that the grilles were part of the original design and that windows (copied 
by the Romans) were introduced at some intervening period. Even more significant 
is the case of the cornice, with the cyma recta surmounted by rampant antefixes in 
a manner incompatible both with the fifth century and with the Augustan period 
(Fig. 2). Here, at any rate, the Roman was not innovating; nor was he copying 
1 These may be the repairs mentioned on p. 160, n. 8. 


2 Stevens and Caskey, Erechtheum, pp. 60-66, 370, pl. XIII. 
’ Elderkin, Periclean Buildings, pp. 50-54. 
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Fic. 2.—Roman Sima AND Rampant ANTEFIX FROM THE ERECHTHEUM 
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anything of the original design. There must have been an intervening stage. The 
existing Erechtheum sima is of Roman workmanship, but the design is a hybrid, 
transitional between the cyma recta of the last third of the fifth century (Propylaea, 
Bassae, Delos) ' and the vertical frieze of rinceaux surmounted by rampant ante- 
fixes, so beloved in the fourth century (Epidaurus, Delphi, Tegea, Nemea, etc.). 
Far from representing the original design, it seems to be the free innovation of a 
fourth century architect, adapting the Peloponnesian rampant antefixes to the Attic 
cyma recta. Such a compromise would preferably be dated fairly early in the fourth 
century; and it is of interest to note that another hybrid example, in the recon- 
structed earlier temple of the Cabiri at Samothrace, is dated on stylistic and his- 
torical grounds just after the creation of the second Athenian league, at about 375 
B.c.2. It is to this same period, or possibly slightly earlier in the metropolis, that we 
should assign the prototype of the Roman sima of the Erechtheum.* This work on the 
roof of the Erechtheum is paralleled by the extant allusions to temporary wooden 
gutters (in the expense accounts) and to a roof beam (in the Carpathian inscription). 

In conclusion, the results of our chronological survey would indicate that the 
dates of the fires must have been 406 or 377/6 B.c. for that of Xenophon, 394-391 or 
377-375 B.c. for the repairs in the Erechtheum accounts and the Carpathian inscrip- 
tion (definitely 377/6 B.c. if we restore an archon’s name in Erechtheum fragment 
XXVIII), 377/6 B.c. for the fire of Demosthenes, and about 375 B.c. for the altera- 
tions in the design of the Erechtheum. Combining these facts, it is evident that 
there still remains a scant possibility that (a) there were three distinct fires, in 406 
(Xenophon), 394-391 (Erechtheum accounts + Carpathian inscription), and 377/6 
B.c. (Demosthenes). It would be more plausible to assume that there were but 
two, which might be dated in three ways: (b) the first fire in 406 B.c. (Xeno- 
phon) was not repaired until 394-391 B.c. (Erechtheum accounts + Carpathian 
inscription) and was followed by a second fire in 377/6 B.c. (Demosthenes); (ce) 
the fires occurred in 406 (Xenophon) and 377/6 B.c. (Erechtheum accounts + 
Carpathian inscription + Demosthenes), or (d) in 394-391 (Erechtheum accounts + 
Carpathian inscription) and 377/6 B.c. (Xenophon + Demosthenes). But the con- 
vergence of possibilities toward 377/6 B.c. makes it difficult to believe that there 
was more than a single fire (e), occurring in the first part of that year. Here we 
must leave the problem until we have discussed the topographical requirements. 
UNIVERSITY Bett DinsmMoor 
(To be continued) 

1 Cf. Dinsmoor, A.J.A. 1910, p. 180. 

2 Conze and others, Arch. Untersuchungen auf Samothrake, I, pp. 23-25, 98-101, pls. VIII, X; Schede, 
Antikes Traufleisten-Ornament, pp. 86-87, fig. 48. This type was imitated in the Hellenistic buildings 
at Samothrace, the Stoa containing the Nike (ibid. II, p. 51, fig. 23), the Doric marble temple (ibid. I, 
pls. XXXIV, XLIII), and the round building of Arsinoe (ibid. I, pl. LVID). 

* The only alternative would be to assume that the rampant antefixes were introduced in the Erech- 
theum design by one of the annual architects of the last decade of the fifth century, an improbable 
alteration of design. It would be impossible to regard them as reminiscent of the long forgotten ante- 
fixes dowelled directly over the waterspouts of the oldest temple of Athena (Schede, fig. 7), removed 
at about 527 B.c. The sporadic instances of combined antefixes and waterspouts in the fifth century, 
at Olympia and Eleusis (Schede, figs. 19, 21) are very different in origin, anthemion designs pierced 
a jour. The holes on the peculiar sima XXI (Buschor, Tonddcher der Akropolis, I, pp. 41-44) may 
have had a different purpose (they are not symmetrical about the joint), and the sima itself may 
be later than the fifth century. It would then be necessary to regard the Erechtheum type as the 
predecessor of the fourth century rampant antefixes, whereas in reality it seems to be a compromise. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Veil from Sumer to the Present.—The veil 
has played a great part in the imagination, art, 
and sculpture of man through the centuries, not 
merely as a beautiful or conventional feature, but 
as a religious motif of profound significance. 
The veil-motif, z.e. veiling and unveiling as 
symbolic of the hiding and revealing of mysteries, 
has had a place in most of the known religions. 
The later appearances of this motif are but re- 
appearances of the primitive conceptions with 
such changes as were necessitated by altered 
circumstances and modes of thought. Dr. 
ALFRED JEREMIAS, in Alt. Or. xxxi, 1/2, pp. 1-70 
(18 pls.; 8 figs.) has suggested the possibilities for 
treatment of the widespread employment of this 


religious symbolism. He has covered much 
ground, ranging from the Sumerian, through the 


Egyptian, Hebrew, Graeco-Roman and Far 
Eastern cultures, to Arabic legends and folk-tales 


1 The department of Archaeological News and 
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cal Books is conducted by Professor HEFFNEr, 
Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor SamuEL E. 
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Professor Joun C. Rotre, Professor KENNETH 
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For an explanation of the abbreviations, see 
Vol. xxxiv, 1, p. 124 and Vol. xxix, 1, pp. 115-116. 


of modern nations, and from the purely imagina- 
tive and literary to the objective representations 
of thesymbol. While some of the interpretations, 
especially of the Biblical examples, seem some- 
what strained in the attempt to apply the veil- 
symbolism where such was obviously not the 
intent of the original author, on the whole the 
treatment, though brief, is sane and well-grounded, 
and an amazing array of evidence is martialled in 
demonstration of this interesting symbolism and 
its continuity from antiquity to the present. 

Work of the Austrian Archaeological Institute, 
1924-1929.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. xxvi, 2 (1930), 
pp. 272-311, Emit Reitscu describes and illus- 
trates with photographs and drawings the second 
amphitheatre at Carnuntum, gives a plan of the 
Lysimachean city at Ephesus, and a ground plan 
of the Vedius gymnasium. 


PREHISTORIC AND ORIENTAL 
EGYPT 


An Antique Cameo at Tiflis—In R. Arch. 
xxxiii (1931), pp. 41-46 (pls. I and II; 1 fig.), 
A. J. AMIRANACHIRLI describes a sardonyx cameo 
set in a sixteenth-century icon now in the museum 
of the University of Tiflis. He dates the cameo, 
which represents Isis, about the middle of the 
third century B.c. and suggests that it was 
executed at Alexandria. 

Egyptian and Hebrew Wisdom.—Specific 
studies of the problem of Hebrew and Egyptian 
rapprochement in literature, language, and niorals 
continue to yield interesting and suggestive re- 
sults. Two recent articles treating two quite 
different aspects of the problem are worthy of 
note. In J. S. O. R. xiv, 4, pp. 115-157, R. O. 
KeEvIn presents a strong case for the priority of 
the Hebrew book of Proverbs over the Wisdom of 
Amen-em-apt, concluding on the basis of both 
external and internal evidence (Amen-em-apt’s 
interest in religious and ethical truth, his type of 
monotheism, the probable date of the work, etc.) 
that the Egyptian sage really “copied” much of 
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his material from the Hebrew, and that the result- 
ing nature and tone of his work is what made him 
unique in Egypt. 

In Biblica, xii, 3, pp. 355-366 (1 fig.), E. Suys 
writes on “The Eloquent Peasant,” touching very 
cautiously another side of the problem of Hebrew- 
Egyptian literary relationships. He warns against 
hailing as “influences” the slightest resemblances 
between Hebrew and Egyptian, but suggests that 
further study of the interrelations between these 
two literatures may one day yield sufficient 
evidence to warrant speaking of “influences” from 
one to the other. The attempt here, however, is 
simply to point out analogues, of which there are 
several striking ones cited in the realm of general 
morals, 7.e., conceptions of justice, prudence in 
social relationships, common metaphorical expres- 
sions, etc. The most striking instance is that of 
the punishment of a culprit with thirty-nine 
stripes, mention of which is not found in any other 
Egyptian text but is common in Hebrew literature. 

A Memorial Tablet to a Persian General at 
Memphis.—Baron F. W. v. Bisstne (Z. Morgenl. 
Ges. ix (1930), pp. 226-238 (9 pls.)) considers with 
extraordinary care all the factors and examples in- 
volved in the identification of a stele found in 
Memphis in 1909, and concludes that, in spite of 
many difficult considerations, it is the memorial 
tablet of a Persian general who was probably 
attached to a Persian military colony in Memphis 
about the sixth century B.c. Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Persian, and Greek characteristics seem all to be 
present in some degree in this tablet. The com- 
pleteness and detailed nature of the analysis 
leave little doubt concerning the correctness of 
the identification as assigned. 


ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 


Beads from Nineveh.—In Antiquity, v, 20 
(1931), pp. 427-437 (2 pls.), H. C. Beck describes 
the six-foot bead layer, found, 27 to 33 feet below 
the surface, by Director Campbell Thompson. 

Links between Ancient Sind and Sumer.—In 
Antiquity, v, 20 (1931), pp. 459-473, E. Mackay, 
by comparison of a few copper blades, beads, 
sickle flints, pottery heads, and silver rings found 
at Mohenjo-daro and Kish, takes Woolley to task 
on his dating of the civilizations in the Indus and 
Mesopotamian valleys. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Bibliography of Palestinian Excavations.—In 
Quarterly of the Dept. of Antiquities in Palestine, i, 
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3, pp. 139-149, is a continuation of the valuable 
Concise Bibliography of Excavations in Palestine, 
begun in No. 2 of this publication. 

Hebrew Metrology.—In R. Bibl. xli (1932), 
no. 1, pp. 50-76, A. Barrots completes his dis- 
cussion of the Hebrew metrology. After review- 
ing the Biblical evidence for the weight units 
(cf. especially his discussion of Ezek. 45: 12), he 
turns to the archaeological material available and 
shows how difficult it is either to arrange the 
weights discovered in a regular series or to har- 
monize them with the theoretical metrologies of 
the Bible. He warns against the equivalences of 
ancient authors like Josephus as well as against 
some modern cut-and-dried solutions. We must 
be content to wait for further evidence. It is 
very probable that the Hebrew system of weights 
and measures never had the harmonious unity to 
be found in the Mesopotamian metrologies. 
There was an official metrology (royal and sacred) 
and a metrology of commerce and of the bazaar, 
where much variation existed due to such factors 
as “weights of purchase and of sale, local values, 
fraud.” 

The Hittites—In Archiv Orientdini, iii (Aug. 
1931), pp. 272-295, B. Hrozny¥ writes about the 
Hittites and their contacts with other peoples. 
From the Hittites we have the oldest Indo- 
European inscriptions. There are many foreign 
words in Hittite which may date to a time in the 
Indo-European period when this people lived 
adjacent to a non-Indo-European language. The 
Hittites were the first to leave the old Indo- 
European home, and so were exposed longer to 
foreign influences. The Khatti, the people from 
whom we have derived the name Hittite, were in 
Asia Minor before the arrival of the Indo-Euro- 
pean Hittites, having reached the Halys valley in 
the fourth millennium B.c. from the Caucasus. 
The Luites, an Indo-European group, came into 
Asia Minor about the beginning of the third 
millennium, while the Nesites or Indo-European 
Hittites arrived at the beginning of the second 
millennium, having come by way of the Bos- 
phorus. The Khurrites, whose language is also 
represented on the Hittite tablets, probably are 
the same race as the Hyksos. The Khatti and 
the Khurri both had the large nose and retreating 
forehead. 

The Philistines.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, Oct. 1931, 
pp. 203-216, G. A. Warnwricut concludes that 
the Philistines are not Cretans. We can trace 
them from Lydia to Cilicia. They arrived in 
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Palestine at the opening of the Iron Age. Keftiu 
(Cilicia, Caphtor) represents the coastlands of 
southern and western Asia Minor. The names 
Caphtor, Keftiu, and Cappadocia differ from one 
another only in the endings. 

Phoenician Alphabet and Minoan Characters. 
—In R. Arch. xxxiii (1931), pp. 29-44 (10 tables), 
M. Dayet suggests that the Phoenicians formed 
their alphabet by adapting Minoan characters. 
Some archaic Phoenician characters are exactly 
like Minoan linear forms, others are Cretan signs 
turned about, still others are Minoan signs which 
have undergone evolution, and one, bet, has been 
both evolved and turned about. The system of 
numbers likewise contains analogies with the 
Cretan. 

Pilgrims’ Castle (‘Atlit).— The Quarterly of the 
Dept. of Antiq. in Palestine, i, 3, pp. 111-129 (14 
pls.; 29 figs.) discusses the results of excavations 
conducted by the Department in 1930-31 on the 
outer fortifications enclosing the lower town 
which grew up around the famous Crusader Castle 
at ‘Atlit. The S.-E. fort and the N. sea-tower 
are described in detail. Within the walls a house, 
which had been converted into a hot-air bath of 
the hypocaust type, was excavated and partly 
restored. This seems to have been the only place 
where much dirt was removed. Apparently a 
good deal still remains to be done. 

The Ras Shamra Alphabet.—The tablets bear- 
ing a new cuneiform writing, discovered by 
Schaeffer and Chenet at Ras Shamra, have now 
been deciphered with reasonable certainty by the 
combined efforts of Hans Bauer, P. Duorme, 
C. and Dussavp. 

The conclusions arrived at are substantially: 
that we have here a west-Semitic writing, alpha- 
betic in structure, containing 26 or 27 signs, reli- 
gious texts, dating about the fourteenth century 
B.c., and antedating the writing which became 
the national script of Phoenicia; created by a 
people who knew how to use the cuneiform but 
felt the necessity of reproducing in it the con- 
sonants of their own (Phoenician) language. 

Aside from the importance of the discovery and 
decipherment for the history of the Semitic alpha- 
bet, an excellent chapter in the progress of deci- 
pherment has been written in the methods and 
attitude of the scholars who worked out the 
solution. Purely by a study of the texts them- 
selves and without any bilingual text, these 
scholars, working independently, arrived at re- 
markably similar conclusions. The article by 
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Dhorme in R. Bibl. xl, 1, pp. 32-56, gives the first 
complete transliteration and translation of 48 
texts, though Bauer in Z. Morgenl. Ges. ix, 3/4, 
pp. 251-254, translated text No. 12 somewhat 
before Dhorme’s article appeared. To Bauer, 
therefore, belongs the credit for the first de- 
cipherment. 

Southeastern Valley of the Jordan.—In R. Bibl. 
xli (1932), 1, pp. 77-88 (4 pls.; 1 map; 1 fig.), the 
R. P. F.-M. ABeEt continues the account of his 
Exploration du Sud-Est de la Vallée du Jourdain, 
supplementing the works of Seetzen (1807), de 
Saulcy (1863), and Tristram (1872), so far as they 
deal with this region. 

1. The dolmen field at kh. el-‘Adeimeh (directly 
E. of the N. end of the Dead Sea) was found to be 
much more extensive than de Saulcy thought. 
The dolmens are of the type common to the 
Transjordanian region. All are now open on 
three sides, but Abel thinks the fourth side was 
once closed by some of the rock fragments still 
scattered around each. 

2. At the foot of this necropolis is a large en- 
closure outlined in stone, thought by de Saulcy 
to show signs of human handiwork. Abel identi- 
fies it as the remains of a Roman encampment 
(un camp de marche), probably that of Placidus, 
Vespasian’s lieutenant, who in 68 A.D. operated 
in this region against Bisimoth (Beth ha-Yesimoth, 
mod. Sweimeh). 

The Trumpets of Jericho and the Shower of 
Stones at Gibeon.—In R. Arch. xxxiii (1931), 
pp. 111-116, F. pe Mety, arguing from siege 
operations in later times, propounds the theory 
that the army of Joshua before Jericho under- 
mined the walls of the city, propping them up 
with wood. Then, when all was in readiness, the 
prolonged blast of trumpets gave the signal to the 
sappers to cease work and to fire the temporary 
wooden supports. When these were consumed 
the walls collapsed. Mely also suggests that the 
story of the shower of stones from the sky At the 
siege of Gibeon was based upon the fact that the 
defensive engines of the besieged launched a 
veritable shower of stones upon the attackers. 

Violation of Sepulture.—In A. J. P. lii, 205 
(1931), pp. 1-29, F. E. Brown disagrees with the 
datings (time of Augustus) made by Cumont and 
Cuq (time of Tiberius) of a Greek inscription 
dealing with the death penalty for violation of 
sepulture. Brown dates the inscription between 
132 and 135 a.v. This is the inscription which 
was reported in the daily press as connected with 
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the sepulture of Jesus. For such a belief, how- 
ever, there is absolutely no foundation in fact. 

The Walls of Jericho.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, Oct. 
1931, pp. 186-196, J. GARsTANG writes about this 
subject. The city was destroyed in the middle of 
the Late Bronze Age, about 1400 B.c. After the 
destruction of the walls followed a conflagration 
of the city. 


ASIA MINOR 


Excavations at Ephesus.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
xxvii, 1 (1931), Beiblatt, cols. 5-72, J. Ker con- 
tinues his discussion of the excavations at Ephesus, 
especially the work on the East Gymnasium and 
the altar of the Domitian Temple. Some twenty 
pieces of statuary are illustrated in this account. 

A Tell-el-Amarna Tablet in Hittite—In J. 
Asiat. cexviii, no. 2 (1931), pp. 307-320, B. 
Hrozny¥ publishes the results of a fresh collation 
of one of the two Tell-el-Amarna letters written in 
Hittite. He offers a fresh transliteration (which 


differs in several important respects from that 
recently given by M. Giétze in his Verstreute 
Boghazkoi-Texte, no. 2), gives a translation (the 
first ever published), and appends a philological 
and historical commentary. 

Hrozny thinks that the letter represents the 


beginning of the diplomatic negotiations dealing 
with the proposed marriage between the Pharaoh 
Amenophis III and the daughter of Tarhun- 
daradu, king of the then important state of Arzava 
in Cilicia. The other Hittite letter, which is well 
known, represents a more advanced stage of the 
negotiations. 

At the end of the letter Hrozny finds further 
confirmation of his theory that the Indo-European 
Hittites ought really to be called “‘ Nésites” and 
their language “‘ Nésite,” after the name of their 
first great capital in Asia Minor, NeSa3. They 
should be called “Hittites’’ only in the political 
sense, as founders of the later great kingdom of 
the city of Hatti. The name “Hittites” properly 
belongs to the pre-Indo-European layer of the 
Cappadocian population. 


PERSIA 


Recently Published Old Persian Inscriptions.— 
In J. A. O. S. li, 3, pp. 189-240, R. G. Kent con- 
tributes a valuable supplement to previous more 
sumptuous publications on this subject, giving 
transcription of seven inscriptions (Darius, 
Xerxes, Artaxerxes) with commentary, gram- 
matical summary, word concordance and glossary, 
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going beyond previous works in the matter of 
restoration and interpretation. 


ARABIA 

South-Semitic Inscriptions.—The study of the 
South-Semitic inscriptions (Safaite, Lihyanite, 
Sabaean, etc.) has in recent years been attracting 
the attention of an increasing number of scholars, 
as evidenced by the works of Nielsen, Rhodo- 
kanakis, Grimme, and others. Those interested 
in this field will find an important notice by G. 
Ryckmans in the R. Bibl. xli (1932), 1, pp. 89-95, 
entitled Ou en est la Publication des Inscriptions 
Sud-Semitiques? He indicates where all the 
inscriptions so far published are to be found, refers 
to recent finds, gives notice of forthcoming publi- 
cations in the field, and draws attention to a com- 
plete bibliography of the subject up to 1928 to be 
found in the Répertoire d’Epigraphie sémitique, 
Tome 5. 

CYPRUS 

The Copper Mines of Cyprus in the Bronze Age. 
—In B.S. A. xxx, Sessions 1928-1929, 1929-1930, 
pp. 74-85, O. Davies collects and discusses the 
evidence from literature, from examination of the 
mines, and from study of objects found in various 
places, relating to the working of the copper 
mines of Cyprus. He finds that the mines were 
hardly, if at all, worked in the prehistoric period. 
They may have been opened by Mycenaean 
immigrants or perhaps not until later. Possibly 
some mining was done in Cyprus between Roman 
times and the recent reopening of the mines. 


CLASSICAL 
GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Emendations of Pausanias.— Proposed emenda- 
tions of three passages of Pausanias (i, 1, 1; i, 28, 
3; ii, 28, 2) are presented by A. C. Cuartzes in 
Polemon, i (1929), pp. 55-56. 

Mirrors from Demetrias in Thessaly.—A silver 
mirror from a grave of early Hellenistic date at 
Demetrias in Thessaly is described by A. S. 
ARVANITOPOULOS in Polemon, i (1929), pp. 7-27 
(8 figs.). A relief upon the cover shows Selene 
in swirling draperies rushing upon Endymion, 
who kneels on the left knee and supports himself 
on his left arm. His dog bounds away at the left; 
at the right an infant Eros offers the goddess a 
sword. The work is dated about 300 B.c. Ibid., 
pp. 65-78 (7 figs.), the same author describes a 
bronze mirror from the same site. The relief on 
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the lid of this mirror represents two warriors: one, 
kneeling on his right knee, with left leg out- 
stretched, holds up his shield to avert the threat- 
ened blow of the other. The workmanship of this 
relief, which is to be assigned to the end of the 
fourth century, is excellent, and M. Arvanito- 
poulos goes so far as to attribute it to Lysippos. 
The cover of a second bronze mirror from Deme- 
trias, found in a late Hellenistic grave, is orna- 
mented with a relief representing Dionysos seated 
on a rock, and holding up a thyrsus in his left 
hand. At the right stands an Eros; at the left a 
satyr who extends his left arm, with a cylix, 
behind the head of Dionysos; his right arm, ex- 
tended above his own head and towards that of 
the god, perhaps held an oenochoe. The work- 
manship is Hellenistic, and is to be attributed to 
an Attic artist influenced by Praxiteles. Mr. 
Arvanitopoulos recalls in this connection two 
groups in the Street of Tripods, one of Dionysos 
and a Satyr; the other of Dionysos and Eros. 
(Ibid., pp. 129-138; 5 figs.) 

Pittakos.—In R. Arch. xxiv (1931), 142-158, 
A. Krappe discusses the name Pittakos which 
appears in one of the ancient émiwidcor @dai in 
Lesbian dialect. He explains the name as that 
of a king of the dwarfs who was said to have 


ground out gold from a magic mill, thus producing 


a golden age of happiness. Memory of that age 
caused the women of Lesbos to sing of Pittakos, 
which is a- Thracio-Phrygian name meaning 
“dwarf,” as they turned their mills. 

An Epithet of Polemon.—A. S. Arvanito- 
POULOS conjectures that the epithet oTndoxéras 
given to the antiquarian Polemon (Athenaeus 
234d) should read orndooké7as, student and in- 
vestigator of stelae. (Polemon, i (1929), p. 42.) 
He gives a brief account of Polemon the Periegete 
together with a list of his works, ibid., pp. 60-64. 

A Rediscovered Cameo.—In R. Arch. xxxiv 
(1931), 136-141 (1 fig.), S. Remvacu deals with the 
Olenin cameo, which, after disappearing for many 
years, has been brought to Paris by a Russian and 
there studied by M. Reinach. The sardonyx, 
dating from about the end of the second century 
A.D., represents a scene of reconciliation beneath 
the olive tree of the Acropolis between Athena, 
accompanied by Dionysos, and Poseidon, accom- 
panied by Apollo. The engraver knew a legend 
of the reconciliation and perhaps was copying a 
work of art where the theme was depicted. 

Scenes from Mimes:—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, 
Serie sesta, vii (1931), pp. 25-53 (3 pls.; 11 


figs.), Pinto Cotomst discusses (1) a lamp found 
on the slope of the Acropolis and now in the 
National Museum in Athens; (2) a crater of Lipari 
and (3) two mosaics by Dioscurides of Samos, all 
of which according to him bear scenes from ancient 
mimes. The lamp presents the following inscrip- 
tion: 


MIMOAQT Ol 
HY NOGHSEI= 
EIKYPA 


in which each word has at least one error in spell- 
ing; it is probably to be dated about the end of the 
third or the beginning of the second century B.c. 
Three rather squat figures, which the writer 
compares with well-known types of New Comedy 
masks, represent the wealthy young curly-headed 
man (veavicxos obXos of Pollux), a parasite and 
the “father-in-law.” The faces are not of the dis- 
torted and grotesque type, but, though strongly 
“typical,” are realistically individual. The lamp 
is of too late date to be connected directly with the 
Hecyra of Sophron. A passage from Athenaeus 
(X, 452 sq.), which speaks of the success of a cer- 
tain Cleon as a mime av’rotpécwmos and which 
has been interpreted as indicating that the mimes 
were usually acted without masks, is, so Colombi 
thinks, rather a proof of a contrary supposition. 
The crater from the island of Lipari (Collezione 
Madralisca di Cephali), which dates from the 
second half of the fourth century B.c., represents a 
middle-aged man buying a tunny fish from a more 
aged fish dealer. None of the beauty of line of the 
earlier Greek vases is here to be seen, no idealiza- 
tion of subject, but a stern realism in the choice of 
subject and in the characterization of the indi- 
viduals involved. One of the two mosaics repre- 
sents a scene in which two well-dressed ladies in a 
luxuriously furnished room seem to be discussing 
with an ugly old woman some escapade of a young 
boy who stands rather meekly at one side, in the 
other a group of three adults, with a child ac- 
companying them, is perhaps serenading the 
inamorata of one of them whose closed door forms 
part of the background of the scene. 

Tactics in the Battle of Salamis.—In Jh. Oest. 
Arch. I. xxvi, 2 (1930), pp. 115-128 (plan), F. 
MILTNER gives a new interpretation of the tactics 
in the battle of Salamis. 


ARCHITECTURE 


The Aegina Pediments.—A brief discussion 
of the arrangement of the figures in the west pedi- 
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ment of the temple of Aphaia and of the compara- 
tive age of the two pediments, by T. B. L. Wrs- 
STER, is published in J. H. S. li (1931), pt. i (pp. 
179-183; 7 figs.). Rejecting Schrader’s chiefly 
destructive criticism of Furtwiingler’s original 
arrangement of the west pediment, he favors 
Wolters’s modification of it, because this brings 
the two most badly wounded men and most 
weathered figures, 1 and 33, into the spaces near 
the middle between the groups of standing statues, 
as if they were being fought over, and puts the 
crouching Figures 13 and 24 in the corners, where 
they are still taking part in the action but do not 
overlap any others. Furtwiingler’s arrangement 
of the east pediment is commended for the evi- 
dently intentional rhythm of the figures, rising 
and falling alternately from end to end and so 
unifying the scene. This unity of design and also 
the more advanced workmanship of the figures 
and heads in this pediment indicate an interval 
of time, perhaps fifteen years, between the two, 
and corroborate the belief, whatever the explana- 
tion of the fact, that the original east pediment 
was violently destroyed about 490 and replaced 
later. 

The Agora at Elis.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. xxvii, 
1 (1931), pp. 64-105, Fr. Trirscu compares the 
agora at Elis (excavations of Otto Walter) with 
other ancient Greek agoras: at Miletus, Mantinea, 
Phaestus, Gournia, and Tiryns (plans). 

Architectural Remains of the Theatre at Sparta. 
—In B.S. A. xxx, Sessions 1928-1929, 1929-1930, 
pp. 151-240 (2 pls.; 25 figs.), A. M. Woopwarp 
describes and discusses the architectural remains 
—column-drums, capitals, bases, architraves, 
friezes, coffer-blocks, ete.—found in the excava- 
tions of 1924-1928 in the theatre of Sparta and 
also the inscribed blocks and the stamped bricks 
and tiles, including those found in 1906 and the 
tiles from the Acropolis. The Hellenistic pro- 
skenion was Doric and probably had either eleven 
or nine openings. The Roman stage and the 
scenae frons experienced several alterations and 
cannot be reconstructed in detail. Various possi- 
bilities are discussed in connection with the vari- 
ous types of capitals, bases, ete. The inscriptions 
number twelve, in addition to nine masons’ marks. 
Whether previously known or not, the inscriptions 
are carefully annotated. Those containing names 
of high priests and mentioning descent from the 
Dioscuri are discussed at some length, as is also 
the chronological relationship of the persons and 
families claiming descent from Herakles and the 
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Dioscuri. The stamps on bricks and tiles are here 
collected for the first time, though many of them 
were previously known. 

How the Parthenon was Built.—As a contribu- 
tion to the solution of the problem of reconciling 
the artistic unity of the Parthenon with the re- 
corded fact that so enormous a work was com- 
pleted within the span of fifteen years, W. H. 
ScuucHHArnT has made a detailed stylistic analy- 
sis of the existing portions of the frieze with a 
view to determining how the work of execution 
was carried out. He finds that the frieze consists 
of sections of varying length which differ from one 
another not chronologically but individually, 
according to the native talent, age, experience, 
and training of the different workmen or artists, 
and their understanding of the principles of relief, 
all of which qualities affect the character of their 
work. Each such section comprises a unified 
group of figures, the divisions being made 
according to subject, not by measurement or to fit 
the lengths of the blocks, except at the west end, 
where each chariot group occupies one long block. 
About eighty different hands can be distinguished, 
and only rarely can some small section of one or 
two figures be assigned to the sculptor of some 
other section. These duplications never occur 
between the north and the south side, hence these 
may be assumed to have been under way at the 
same time. But behind the army of subordinates 
engaged upon the execution of the work, there was 
the master mind which first conceived the idea of 
giving a place on the sacred edifice to the citizens 
of Athens, which thought out the elements of the 
procession, the division into two lines, the point 
at which they should start, the character of the 
central action at the east end, designed the bal- 
anced but infinitely varied arrangement of wor- 
shippers, on foot, on horse, and in chariots, and 
lastly, when the marble blocks were in place, fitted 
his design to them so that every one of the more 
than three hundred figures had its place and its 
function assigned and each nameless workman, 
be he artist or artisan, had his chance to contrib- 
ute to the harmony of the whole. This master 
mind can have been no other than that of Phidias. 
(Jb. Arch. I. xlv (1980), pt. 3/4, pp. 218-280; 
89 figs.) 

Low and High Relief on a Treasury at Delphi.— 
There is a curious variation in different parts of 
the sculpture on the treasury of the Siphnians at 
Delphi. Some of the frieze is in high relief with 
undercutting and with the sides of the figures 
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modelled as well as the front, while the pediment 
figures and other parts of the frieze are in very low 
relief on the surface of bosses in the shape of the 
figures projecting from the background and with 
sides perpendicular to this and to the plane of the 
relief. One corner block has the two techniques 
on the two exposed sides. In the pediment the 
cutting-back does not go so far in as to the plane 
from which the upper cornice projects except 
above the figures, but the weight is lightened by a 
sort of box-shaped trough cut down behind the 
visible background of the upper part of the figures. 
Undoubtedly the two parts of the work were given 
out to two different artists or schools of sculptors, 
perhaps because of the need of getting it done in a 
short time. (F. Noack, Jb. Arch. I. xlv (1930), 
pt. 3/4, pp. 191-197; 4 figs.) 

On the Origin of the Doric Mutules.—In R. 
Arch. xxxiv (1931), 1-10, R. DeEMANGEL presents 
the hypothesis that a shutter had been normally 
placed over each 677 of the skylight as early as 
the Proto-Hellenic megaron and that the tivaxes 
with guttae of the Doric mutules owed their long 
success to this direct relationship with the tri- 
glyph, fenestrae imago. 


SCULPTURE 


On the Ancient Portraits of Cynic Philosophers. 
—In R. Arch. xxxiii (1931), pp. 1-13 (Pl. III; 8 
figs.), R. Erster discusses the identity of the 
Cynic philosopher represented by a statuette at 
the Villa Albani at Rome, another in the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York, and a fragment of 
a third statuette in the Vatican. The philoso- 
pher, bowed down with age, is, he concludes, 
Crates of Thebes, and not Diogenes of Sinope. 
He likewise would identify the scene depicted on 
the sarcophagus of the crypt of the Cathedral of 
Palermo as the giving of Crates’ daughter in a 
trial marriage of thirty days (cf. Diogenes Laert. 
VI, 93). 

The Athena Lemnia of Phidias.—In the dis- 
cussions of Furtwiingler’s identification of the 
Lemnian Athena with the type of two statues in 
Dresden, one significant feature has so far escaped 
notice. This is the design of the drapery below 
the right arm, where the two free edges of the 
peplos come together. An examination of many 
peplos statues, statuettes, and torsos, of the dis- 
tinctively Athenian type with an unsewn garment 
girdled over a deep over-fold, shows a great vari- 
ety of treatment in this part. In general, if the 
two zigzag lines into which the hanging edges 
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naturally fall are regular and are opposed so that 
the bases of the triangles formed on one side come 
against the bases on the other side, we have a 
pattern of lozenges one above another, but if the 
points of one side come opposite the bases of the 
other side, the two edges are parallel, leaving a 
sort of zigzag path between. These two sche- 
matic arrangements appear in endless variations, 
further complicated by the relation of the edge of 
the over-fold to that of the main part of the gar- 
ment. The two statues in Dresden, regarded 
from this point of view, belong with those which 
show approximately parallel edges and the over- 
fold following the outline of the under part until 
drawn aside by the weight of the tassel at the 
corner. Exactly the same arrangement of lines 
is found on the so-called Minerve au Collier in the 
Louvre, which is acknowledged to be a copy of the 
Athena Parthenos. Hence the original of the 
Dresden statues must also be a work of Phidias. 
The somewhat elaborate scheme of this part of 
the drapery would hardly have been designed 
originally for the great gold-ivory statue which 
stood in the temple and was seen chiefly from the 
front, but it is entirely appropriate for the earlier 
bronze Lemnia, which stood out of doors exposed 
to view on all sides, and it must have been first 
used here. With this new evidence, and with the 
undoubted Phidian character of the head in Bo. 
logna, of which the head of one of the Dresden 
marbles is an inferior replica, there should no 
longer be any doubt of the authenticity of this 
type. (F. Noack, Jb. Arch. I. xlv (1930), pt. 
3/4, pp. 198-217; 15 figs.) 

The Attitude of Repose in the Statuary of 
Archaic Greece and the Law of Frontality.—In 
R. Arch. xxxiv (1931), 42-122 (27 figs.), R. 
Deronna assigns to the Greeks of the fifth century 
credit for breaking with the primitive law of 
frontality in sculpture. In Egyptian art violation 
of this law is rare, appearing sometimes in figurines 
representing humble persons. 

The Bronze Horse and Jockey from Artemi- 
sion.—The fragments of a bronze horse and the 
bronze figure of a boy jockey, recovered from the 
sea at Artemision, are the subjects of a study by 
A. S. ArvanitopouLos in Polemon, i (1929), 
pp. 139-158 (11 figs.). The head, neck, and left 
forefoot of the horse are preserved. From the 
position of the head and the rendering of the ears, 
nostrils, and lips, it is clear that the horse is repre- 
sented in a final spurt of speed at the finish of a 
race. The head has points of resemblance to the 
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horses’ heads of the Parthenon, but is of earlier 
style and may be attributed to Kalamis, famous 
for his representation of horses. The jockey is 
of far later style, but, unless further evidence is 
discovered, must be associated with the horse. 
Probably the figure of the boy was substituted in 
the late fourth century for an injured figure con- 
temporary with the horse. The boy leans for- 
ward, holding the rein in his left hand; his whip, no 
longer needed, is in the lowered right hand. The 
group was probably, like the Zeus from the same 
site, a part of the Macedonian spoil of Aemilius 
Paulus, shipped for Rome in 167 B.c. Mr. 
Arvanitopoulos suggests that the original group 
was set up at some Macedonian city, perhaps 
Aegae, by Alexander I of Macedon, and that it 
was perhaps Alexander the Great who substituted 
the fourth-century jockey for the earlier one. In 
connection with the subject of the group Mr. 
Arvanitopoulos also discusses the statue of the 
young Isocrates as a jockey (keAnrifov), men- 
tioned in the Lives of the Ten Orators, 831 c, and 
defends the manuscript reading against the con- 
jecture of G. B. Oikonomos, who would substitute 
(playing hockey). 

An Emendation of Pliny.—In Pliny’s Natural 


History, xxxiv, 59, after the statement that 
Pythagoras of Rhegium surpassed Myron in a 
statue of a pancratiast at Delphi, the usual text 


has the words: eodem vicit Leontiscum. But it has 
been recognized that Leontiscus was not a sculp- 
tor, but was the subject of a famous statue by 
Pythagoras. Hence A. S. ARVANITOPOULOS 
would read: eundem vicit et Leontisco, he surpassed 
Myron also in his statue of Leontiscus. (Pole- 
mon, i (1929), p. 96.) 

Hellenistic Iconography.—The old notion that 
the Hellenistic period of Greek art was a unit, 
three centuries long, intervening between the 
classical and the Roman periods, or at best a 
period of steady decline, has given place to an 
understanding that, except in the field of archi- 
tecture, Hellenistic art had an orderly and con- 
tinuous, if not always uniform and _ simple, 
development, with new and valuable characteris- 
tics of its own, and that, if a thorough and com- 
prehensive study should be made of its existing 
remains (chiefly in sculpture), a chronological 
scale may be established to which its products can 
be referred. A piece of this work has been at- 
tempted by E. Pruut, in a stylistic study of 
Hellenistic portraiture, both on coins and in 
bronze and marble, especially the royal portraits 
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of the Diadochi and their descendants, with some 
contemporary barbarian princes. Early Hellen- 
istic, here illustrated in its widened geographical 
range by three fine heads, a Lysimachus dated 
before 300, a Seleucus I Nicator, before 290, and a 
somewhat later Ptolemy I Soter, probably copied 
from the posthumous gold-ivory cult statue, is a 
combination of the Lysippean ideal and classical 
restraint with a new, vigorous, individualizing 
spirit. It makes a powerful and artistic work out 
of the flabby and bizarre features of the last named 
monarch, and can even render the essential char- 
acteristics of the repulsive Philetaerus of Per- 
gamon with dignified restraint. Before 260, the 
growing taste for fuller, more rounded forms and 
realistic detail had produced the baroque style of 
the heroic nude bronze statue of Demetrius I of 
Syria, now in Rome, and still later a new idealizing 
tendency appeared, one form of which was the 
archaistic. With a basis of some more or less 
definitely dated coins and works of sculpture and 
an understanding of the influences at work in the 
changes of taste and skill, the writer has been able 
to make many new attributions of portraits and 
to correct some that had been made on insufficient 
evidence. He includes in his survey the women of 
the Ptolemaic dynasty and many poets, philoso- 
phers, and statesmen of the period. We are 
indebted to the scholarly taste of a gentleman of 
ancient Herculaneum for collecting important 
works of this kind, including the Seleucus Nicator, 
which have been found in his villa. (Jb. Arch. I. 
xlv (1930), pt. 1/2, pp. 1-61; 4 pls., 28 figs.) 

Restoration of a Sepulchral Relief—In Jh. 
Oest. Arch. I. xxvi, 2 (1930), pp. 75-104 (11 figs.). 
O. Water brings together four relief pieces 
(fragments IT and IV in the National Museum in 
Athens, fragment I in the Acropolis Museum, and 
fragment III in the British Museum), and offers a 
complete and attractive restoration 

A Sarcophagus in San Lorenzo Fuori Le Mura. 
—An ancient marble sarcophagus which stands 
in the portico of the church of San Lorenzo fuori 
le mura, in Rome, is covered on all four sides with 
a decorative design of heavily laden grape-vines 
among which erotes, birds, and animals are play- 
ing. Although the lid is missing, the pilaster-like, 
conventional furniture-legs with claw feet, which 
enclose the front and back panels, show that it 
belongs to the cliné or couch type of sarcophagus. 
Its date and place of origin have been much dis- 
cussed, some even calling it mediaeval, but a 
thorough study, including detailed comparison 
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with the decorative patterns of numerous other 
sarcophagi of this type which are now in cities as 
far apart as New York and Jerusalem, has con- 
vinced G. RopEeNwaupt that it was made in 
Athens, in the first half of the third century .p. 
The covers of this class of monuments represent 
couches of various shapes, some with one or more 
reclining figures, some empty, and the decoration 
of the cushions, when any is indicated, is taken 
from Oriental textiles. Vintage and other 
Dionysiac scenes, representing the future life, 
are often used on funeral objects, and in this one, 
which is especially elaborate, the panthers, the 
peacocks pecking the fruit, the hares, cocks, and 
other birds and animals, as well as the putti, are 
of course symbolic. The technique is flat relief, 
all the forms being silhouetted against a flat 
background, with sunken lines following all the 
outlines. Probably it was originally painted in 
bright colors. The design, full of amusing inci- 


dents and with infinite variety of detail, is skil- 
fully distributed over the surface, almost covering 
the background, and so well fitted together that 
the effect is entirely even, yet never monotonous. 
In this respect it is like the vintage mosaic from 
Oudna in the Bardo Museum in Tunis, except that 
there the vines, springing from vases at the four 


corners, make a graceful pattern of delicate lines 
which leaves the light background as the pre- 
dominating color. Such designs are derived from 
Oriental carpets, and are evidence of the com- 
mercial connections of the various parts of the 
Roman Empire. (Jb. Arch. I. xlv (1930), pt. 
1/2, pp. 116-189 (3 pls.; 59 figs.); Arch. Anz. 
1930, pt. 3/4, cols. 258-261.) 

The Statue of Euthykles.—A. S. Arvanito- 
POULOS denies that the marble torso from 
Gytheion published by S. B. Kougeas as that of 
the statue of Euthykles (Hellenika, 1928, p. 13) 
has anything to do with the base inscribed with 
that name. The marks on the base indicate that 
the statue was of bronze. (Polemon, i (1929), 
p. 39.) On pp. 116-118, the author discusses the 
criteria which distinguish bases of marble statues 
from bases of bronze statues. 

The Zeus of Artemision.—In Polemon, i (1929), 
pp. 79-94 (6 figs.), A. S. ARVANITOPOULOs dis- 
cusses the now famous bronze statue of Zeus found 
in the sea near Artemision. He argues against 
the association of this work with either the Argive- 
Sicyonian or the Attic school. Its characteristics 
are rather Ionic, and it was perhaps a work of 
Telephanes of Phocaea, a sculptor admired by 
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ancient critics, but comparatively obscure because 
his activity was chiefly in Thessaly. The statue 
was probably a lost part of the booty of Aemilius 
Paulus (167 B.c.). 


VASES AND PAINTING 


A Dancing Maenad.—In B.S. A. xxx, Sessions 
1928-1929, 1929-1930, pp. 109-112 (2 pls.; 2 
figs.), J. D. Beazuey publishes a Nolan amphora 
of about 430 B.c. in the collection of the Duke of 
Bedford at Woburn Abbey. On the front are a 
dancing Maenad and a boy Satyr playing the 
flute. Between them is a thyrsus stuck in the 
ground. On the back is a draped singing female. 
Thus instrumental music, dancing, and singing 
are represented. The artist is the “Phiale 
Painter.” Vase paintings by the same painter and 
by others are cited and illustrated in comparison. 

The Petosiris Tomb and Hellenistic Painting.— 
Although there are abundant remains of brightly 
painted architectural and other sculpture from 
the archaic period of Greek art and again through- 
out the Roman period down to the end of an- 
tiquity, and although it is assumed that the 
practice was continuous from the earliest to the 
latest time, yet the evidence for its existence in 
classical times is limited to a few almost obliter- 
ated traces on stelae and buildings, while there 
has been practically no evidence for the Hellenis, 
tic period. Now, however, in the early Ptolemaic 
tomb of Petosiris, near Hermopolis in Egypt, it is 
found that the reliefs in the fore-court are colored 
in the Greek manner, while the painting in the 
inner room is in the Egyptian manner. The chief 
difference is that Greek artists used red for out- 
lines and inner markings, even for the details 
about the eye, and blue for backgrounds, while the 
Egyptians used black lines on a white ground. 
This use of red and blue is found on the cella 
frieze of the Theseum with a thin red also covering 
the flesh of the male figures. In the Petosiris 
work, the ground is a light blue, quite different 
from the dull gray-blue of the Old Empire as seen 
in the tomb of Ptahotep at Sakkara, and the red 
on the surfaces is a pale bluish red, with the 
outlines a brighter red. Whether this is the 
actual work of Greek artists of the early third 
century B.C. or an imitation of Greek work by 
native workmen, it at least shows what such work 
was like. It is the same in the main as the color- 
ing found on the late antique monument at 
Neumagen. An effect of shading produced by 
parallel black strokes on the shoulder and upper 
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arm of the great statues in front of the Petosiris 
tomb is perhaps also influenced by Greek painting, 
for it is like that on contemporary vases from 
Centuripe as well as in earlier vase paintings and 
in Pompeiian wall paintings. The subject needs 
further study. (G. RopeNwaupt, Arch. Anz. 
1930, pt. 3/4, cols. 262-265.) 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Ariston and Telestas.—-A. S. ARVANITOPOULOS 
proposes a new reading of a corrupt line in the 
elegiac inscription of a colossal bronze statue of 
Zeus at Olympia, quoted by Pausanias (v, 23, 7). 
He would preserve the two names Ariston and 
Telestas, although these artists are not otherwise 
known. The inscription is to be dated before 
540 B.c., and the statue was probably not of cast 
metal, but of hammered plates riveted together, 
like some other famous Peloponnesian works of 
the early archaic period. (Polemon, i (1929), pp. 
158-160.) 

Attic Inscriptions.—In Polemon, i (1929), pp. 
44-52 (3 figs.), A. Pataros describes and discusses 
inscriptions on two sides of a triangular base for a 
votive tripod, found between Moschatos and 


Piraeus. They commemorate a victory of the 


komarchoi and komastai of Xypete in a competi- 
tion with three other groups of the tetrakomoi, who 
gave their name to a particular form of choral 


dance in honor of Herakles. Probably the dance 
was performed at a shrine of Herakles at or near 
the site on which the base was found. [bid., 
pp. 107-111 (2 figs.) Mr. Palaios publishes (1) 
an inscription on a rectangular base, probably that 
of an altar, also found between Moschatos and the 
Piraeus, recording a dedication by a thiasos, 
conjectured to have been that of the Eetionidai, 
belonging to the Piraeus. The use of the three- 
stroked sigma shows that the inscription is not 
later than 446 B.c.: hence this is the earliest epi- 
graphic record of a thiasos. He discusses also 
(2-8) inscriptions of a boundary stone of the 
Herakleion of the tetrakomoi near this site; also 
(4-5) inscriptions on grave stelae from the same 
site. Ibid., pp. 161-180 (4 figs.), two other 
interesting inscriptions are discussed by the same 
author. (1) The first, found at Palaiochori 
between Voula and Vari, commemorates a dra- 
matic contest held, presumably, at the local the- 
atre of the deme Aixone, two choregoi, Epichares 
and Thrasyboulos, presented each a comedy and 
a tragic trilogy. Evidently Epichares won first 
honors with his comedy and Thrasyboulos with 
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his tragedies; but both are recorded as victors 
in thetwo competitions, perhaps as having either 
first or second place in each. The plays presented 
were the Peirai of Ekphantides and the Boukolos 
of Kratinos; the tragic trilogies were the Alk- 
maion, Alphesiboia, and one other play of Timo- 
theos, and the Telepheia of Sophocles. Since 
the inscription is of the fourth century B.c., it is 
evident that these plays were all revivals from the 
repertory of the fifth century. The tragic poet 
Timotheos is not otherwise known; but it is 
probable that some works which have been 
attributed to the dithyrambic poet of the same 
name should be assigned to the tragedian. The 
reference to the Telepheia indicates that Sophocles 
sometimes composed trilogies on connected 
themes. (2) A decree found at Eleusis, originally 
published by K. M. Kourounictes in Hellenika, 
ii, pp. 5-10, and commented on by S. B. Kougeas 
(ibid., pp. 116-118), is the subject of renewed 
study by Mr. Palaios. The earlier publishers 
refer the inscription, which deals with the fortifi- 
cation and garrisoning of Eleusis, to a phase of the 
relations between Athens and Eleusis after the 
overthrow of the Thirty. But Mr. Palaios finds 
that the form of the alphabet does not permit at- 
tribution to so late a date, and maintains that the 
inscription deals with measures of protection 
taken at Eleusis against Spartan invasion in the 
earlier phase of the Peloponnesian War. The 
walls to which reference is made are not those of 
the acropolis of Eleusis, but walls extending to the 
sea and protecting the whole city. 

A Conjectural Restoration—A fragmentary 
inscription published by Maria Britschkoff in 
Ath. Mitt. xlviii (1923) is restored by A. S. 
ARVANITOPOULOs in elegiac form, and conjectured 
to be from the base of a bronze statue (Polemon, 
i (1929), p. 43). 

A Dedication by Lykios.—A fragmentary in- 
scription by a sculptor, found near the Propylaea 
(Liwy, Inschriften griechischer Bildhauer, Nr. 
417), is restored by A. S. ARVANITOPOULOs as the 
signature of Lykios, son of Myron, on a work 
made and dedicated by himself. It is probably 
from the base of the “bronze boy” of Lykios with 
the perirrhanterion which Pausanias saw near the 
Perseus of Myron. (Polemon, i (1929), pp. 
95-96.) 

Greek Inscriptions from Asia Minor Containing 
Latin Words.—In A. J. P. lii, 3 (1931), pp. 
232-262, A. CAMERON contributes a list of Latin 
words appearing in Greek inscriptions from Asia 
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Minor by way of supplement to Meinersmann’s 
recent list from the papyri. 

Inscriptions from Thessaly.—In Polemon, i 
(1929), pp. 27-38 (3 figs.), A. S. ARVANITOPOULOS 
publishes three inscriptions from Thessaly: (1) 
an honorary decree of the city of Demetrias in 
honor of certain generals and nomophylakes; (2) 
a vote of the astynomoi of Demetrias with refer- 
ence to the purchase of a new stele to be set up in 
the Thesmophorion; (3) an elegiac sepulchral 
inscription from the tomb of one Theoxenos. 
Ibid., pp. 119-138 (3 figs.), the series is continued: 
(1) a decree of the Olossonioi found at Volo, in 
honor of a dikast of Demetrias; (2) an inscription 
for the rectangular marble base of a statue erected 
in honor of a gymnasiarch of Demetrias. 

The Locrian Law.—In Polemon, i (1929), pp. 
97-105, E. A. Rezopou.os presents a number of 
observations on the Locrian law published by M. 
Pappadakis in ’Apx.’E@. 1924 (1926), pp. 119-141, 
and later by Wilamowitz in Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1927, 
1, arguing for new readings of certain passages. 

Restoration of an Inscription from Corinth.— 
A. S. ARVANITOPOULOs has made a conjectural 
restoration of a fragmentary fourth-century 
inscription from Corinth published by Miss L. R. 
Taylor and A. B. West in A. J. A. xxxii (1928), 
pp. 9-10. Adopting a reading suggested by 
them, he restores an elegiac distich suitable to a 
statue of Herakles holding the girdle of Hippolyte. 
(Polemon, i (1929), pp. 112-115; 2 figs.) 

Votive Inscriptions from the Acropolis at Sparta. 
—In B.S. A. xxx, Sessions 1928-1929, 1929-1930, 
pp. 241-254 (8 figs.), A. M. Woopwarp publishes 
the votive inscriptions from the Acropolis of 
Sparta. Of these 127 are on fragments of pottery, 
12 on other objects. Almost all appear to be 
dedications to Athena. Hitherto unpublished 
are, apart from many of the inscriptions on pot- 
tery, an iron blade with bronze mid-rib and the 
inscription i.e. the Warlike Aphro- 
dite, and fragments of Parian marble with reliefs 
on both sides. One of these, perhaps from a 
shield, is inscribed with the name [H]:wodap, . . . 
Of the inscriptions on pottery, some are painted 
on light ground, some painted on black-glazed 
ware, and the greater number incised on black- 
glazed ware. 


ITALY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Capitoline Triad Etruscan or Italic?—In 
A.J. P.lii, 2 (1931), pp. 145-156, Inez S. RyBerG 
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examines the evidence and decides that the pre- 
Etruscan triple cult of Jupiter, Mars, and 
Quirinus was just reaching the state of a triad in 
Rome when the Etruscans remade or remodelled 
it into the Etruscan triad of Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva. 

Lost Sarcophagi.—A sarcophagus found in the 
last century at the Porta Salaria of Rome, but 
now known only through photographs, is cited by 
M. Lawrence (A. J. A. 1928, pt. 4, p. 432) in her 
discussion of a sarcophagus at Lanuvium and of 
the Oriental type with three bays or niches on the 
front. It is there said to have had the aediculae 
about the figures of the man and wife chiselled 
away by a modern restorer; but a fragmentary 
sarcophagus at Salona, of native stone, has the 
lower parts of the same two figures with drapery 
so exactly like that of the Porta Salaria that it can 
only have been copied from the same model, and 
this one has no aediculae. The chisel marks on 
the Roman example were made when the work 
was new, in cutting away the remains of the bosses 
out of which the figures had been cut after the 
architectural work on the stone was finished. An 
unfinished sarcophagus in Bologna has the bosses 
left as they were before cutting the figures. An 
unexplained feature of the Porta Salaria sarcoph- 
agus is that the woman has her eyes closed. 

Another missing sarcophagus, pictured in ° 
Robert’s Corpus and last known in the hands of a 
dealer, is an example of the hunting scenes com- 
mon in the fourth century. A sarcophagus in 
Copenhagen, called Etruscan, seems to be copied 
from it but has changed some details, making a 
closed fist out of the raised right hand with two 
fingers extended, of one of the hunters, and repre- 
senting the lion, which should be rushing madly 
at the central figure, as stopping to bite the 
haunch of a near-by horse. Painting must have 
been used to bring out some details in the original. 
(G. Ropenwa.pt, Arch. Anz. 1930, pt. 1/2, ‘cols. 
168-187; 12 figs.) 

The Priesthoods of Augustus and His Religious 
Reforms.—In Mél. Arch. Hist. xviii (1931), 
75-108, JEAN shows how Octavian dom- 
inated the four great priestly colleges and through 
them carried out many of his religious reforms 
before 12 B.c. The augurate was of tremendous 
importance to Octavian, who as a second Romulus 
through his title Augustus and his augural power, 
acted as an interpreter between Rome and the 
gods. Gagé demonstrates the importance of the 
coins in religious propaganda. 
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Representation of an Anodos.—In Archae- 
ologiai Ertesité, xliv (1930), pp. 74-106, Karu 
Kerény! describes a plaque found and preserved 
in Brindisi, which is similar to the dischi sacri of 
Tarentum. Around the edge is a zodiac, incom- 
plete and with several errors, enabling us to date 
the object in the first century B.c. In the lower 


part are many symbols connected with the 


chthonic deities. Above that again a chariot 
with two figures, a man and a woman. The 
chariot is led by Hermes and driven by Eros. 
The arrangement is similar to the anodos of 
Antoninus Pius and Faustina, and is probably 
some form of ascent to heaven. This motif is 
perhaps based on respect and love for the chthonic 
deities, as we find it in southern Italy. 

Roman Locks and Keys.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
xxvi, 2 (1930), pp. 233-262 (16 figs.), A. GAHEIS 
gives a well-illustrated and convincing account of 
the types and the use of Roman locks and keys. 


SCULPTURE 


The Transition to the Roman Relief.—In Jh. 
Oest. Arch. I. xxvii, 1 (1931), pp. 46-63, A. 
ScHoBER develops the transition from Greek to 
Roman relief, using the reliefs on the west frieze 
of the Artemision at Magnesia (Paris), the four 
friezes of the Hekateion at Lagina (Constan- 
tinople), and the reliefs on several Etruscan ciner- 
ary urns. 


VASES AND PAINTING 
Etruscan Painting in the Hellenistic Period.— 


The importance ascribed to Etruscan tomb paint- 
ings at their first discovery as reproductions of the 
lost great paintings of Greece has long been 
recognized as a mistake, but the dependence of 
Etruscan art upon Greek art is indisputable and is 
by no means exhausted as a subject of research. 
Because the troubles attendant upon the expand- 
ing power of Rome in the fifth and the first half of 
the fourth century B.c. cut off central Italy from 
fresh contact with Greece during her greatest 
period, archaic Greek art remained the standard 
and model for Etruria until, with political condi- 
tions again stabilized through the acknowledged 
supremacy of Rome, it was immediately suc- 
ceeded by the Hellenistic influence. In a brief 
study of Etruscan art under these new conditions, 
illustrated by paintings in the Francois tomb and 
the Tomba dell’ Orco, reliefs on ash urns, and 
engraved mirror backs, F. MresserscHMipT dis- 
cusses the way in which Greek subjects, taken 
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from vases and pattern books, were freely modi- 
fied and mingled with Etruscan features, or 
adapted to Etruscan legends, or used, by artisans 
rather than artists, as mere decoration, with little 
understanding of their original significance. He 
shows that their value as a source of information 
about Greek wall-paintings is extremely small. 
(Jb. Arch. I. xlv (1930), pt. 1/2, pp. 62-90.) 


FRANCE 


On Some Harbors of the Maritime Itinerary.— 
In R. Arch. xxxiv (1931), 123-135 (2 figs.), JuLEs 
Movauet publishes a Latin inscription found in 
1930 at Cassis which would indicate that the 
ancient Carsicis was situated at Cassis. Mou- 
quet would also place Tauroentum at the modern 
la Ciotat, Citharista at Saint-Mandrier, and 
Portus Limnes at Brusq. 


HUNGARY 


Influence of Geographical Factors on the Rise 
and Spread of Neolithic Cultures in Hungary.— 
In Archaeologiai Ertesité, xliv (1930), pp. 28-52, 
J. V. CsaLocovits endeavors to furnish a geo- 
graphical explanation for the Neolithic cultures. 
Thus the oldest culture, the younger line ceramics, 
is found as the work of agriculturists, chiefly in 
Pannonia. On the other hand, the bearers of the 
Biikk-culture lived rather in the uplands of the 
north, and the limestone made different demands 
upon the art of the people. This culture then 
pushed south and dispossessed the bearers of the 
first culture. It later approximated the Theiss- 
culture. This spread out over all the plains 
similar to those of Hungary. Later cultures are 
again more limited in area. 

Statuette of Priapus——In Archaeologiai Erte- 
sité, xliv (1930), pp. 107-110, Anron HEKLER 
illustrates and describes a bronze statuette of 
Priapus from Smederevo, and measuring 11.6 cm. 
in height. The figure is remarkable for its ad- 
mixture of elements of Dionysus and Priapus. 
The phallus is covered by a mantle and fruits. 
One shoulder and arm are bare. The hair is 
treated in a somewhat archaistic manner. The 
work can be assigned to the Augustan Age. 


BULGARIA 
Grave Relief from Mesembria.—In Jh. est. 
Arch. I. xxvi, 2 (1930), pp. 111-114, G. I. Ka- 
ZAROW describes the Artemis grave stele found in 
1928 at Cimos, and also comments on the Greek 
inscription. 
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Stelae and Altars.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. xxvii, 
1 (1931), Beiblatt, cols. 115-124, G. I. Kazarow 
illustrates and comments upon four stelae and 
three altars with short dedicatory Latin in- 
scriptions. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Contents of a Grave in Trebenishte.—In Jh. 
Oest. Arch. I. xxvii, 1 (1931), pp. 1-42, N. Vutic 
illustrates and describes a number of fine articles 
in gold, silver, bronze, and terra-cotta found in his 
excavations of 1930. A gold mask, a pair of gold 
sandals with gorgoneia stamps; drinking horns, 
and a crater with volute handles on a decorated 
tripod, of silver, are the most important of the 
finds discussed. In Jbid., pp. 106-114, C. 
PRASCHNIKER makes comments on the significance 
of these objects. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Dual Character of the Beaker Invasion.— 
In Antiquity v, 20 (1931), pp. 415-426, J. G. D. 
CxiarK divides the Bronze Age pottery of Britain 
into two categories, differing from Abercrombie, 
dependent on shape and decoration, and locates 
them on two maps. 


Ladel Hill, an Unfinished Hillfort.——In An- 


tiquity, v, 20 (1931), pp. 474-485, S. Piaeorr 
describes, with maps and photographs, this hill- 


fort in the Hampshire Highlands. He treats of 
the camp, shows the methods of construction, 
dates it as of La Téne II, and lists the antiquities. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


The Base of a Statue of M. Sulpicius Felix and 
the Decree of the Decurions of Sala.—In Mél. 
Arch. Hist. xlviii (1931), 1-39 (2 pls.), S. GsELu 
and J. Carcoprno discuss the inscriptions on the 
face and side of a statue base found recently on 
the site of the Roman Sala at the Chella near 
Rabat in French Morocco. The statue was 
erected in 142 a.p. to the prefect Marcus Sulpicius 
Felix by thirty-eight friends who designate him as 
their liberator and patron. The dedicatory in- 
scription on the front of the base shows that he 
had served in both civil and military capacity 
in the East. 

One side of the base has a list of the donors. 
On the other side is inscribed a decree passed in 
144 a.p. in which the decurions of Sala express 
their esteem for the prefect on the occasion of his 
recall, request the permission of the governor, 
Uttedius Honoratus for permission to erect a 
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statue to the prefect and state their desire to send 
a deputation to the emperor to praise Sulpicius 
Felix. The governor apparently refused their 
request. 

The decree, the fine style of which indicates the 
spread of Roman civilization to the very outskirts 
of the Empire, contains most important informa- 
tion: The prefect had controlled the finances of 
Sala and had bought back people or goods seized 
by the wild tribes in their raids, which were 
frequent. Because of the critical situation 
Antoninus Pius combined the disaffected Moorish 
districts under the authority of the senator, 
Uttedius Honoratus, who took strong measures, 
recalled mild officers like Sulpicius Felix, and 
waged war from 145 to 150, when the natives were 
subdued and normal government restored. 

A Bas-Relief from Sour-Djouab.—In Méi. 
Arch. Hist. xlviii (1931), 40-74 (2 figs.), JEAN 
BaYEt gives a convincing interpretation of a bas- 
relief found in 1912 at the site of the ancient 
Rapidum in Mauretania. The artist represented 
Africa Proconsularis in the centre, with Maure- 
tania to her left and a soldier symbolic of the army 
stationed in Numidia to her right. The figures 
and attributes are suitable for Africa, and the 
monument belongs to the type of the relief in 
Florence which probably represents Italy, the 
silver plaque of Aquilia showing Claudius sacri- 
ficing to Ceres, and the sculptures which com- 
memorated at Ephesus the victories of Marcus 
Aurelius over the ,Parthians. The type of per- 
spective and other reasons lead Bayet to assign 
the relief to the end of the second century of our 


era. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE 
AND MEDIAEVAL 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Ancient Bronze Doors in Bethlehem.—In the 
Church of the Nativity, on the narrow stairways 
leading down into the crypt or grotto from either 
side of the altar room, are two bronze, open-work 
doors, which are scarcely noticed in modern de- 
scriptions of the church, perhaps because they are 
so badly lighted, but which are mentioned in 
records as far back as the fourteenth century. 
They are in almost perfect condition. The de- 
sign, of great beauty and richness, is the same for 
both doors,—three large circles one above the 
other with interlacing half circles, and crosses, 
smaller circles, and trefoils in the openings. 
Substantially the same design, and other simpler 
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combinations of crosses, arcs, and circles, were 
used for doors, window screens, and decorative 
surfaces, from early Christian times. There is 
good reason for believing that these doors date 
from Justinian’s restoration of the church in the 
sixth century, although the arched and columned 
doorways in which they stand belong to the time 
of the Crusades. (R. Jancer, Jb. Arch. I. xlv 
(1930), pt. 1/2, pp. 91-115 (29 figs.) 

Byzantine Chapel.—The murals and inscrip- 
tions (illustrated) of a subterranean Byzantine 
chapel of the fifth century discovered in 1923 at 
Homs in the quarter Bab-sba‘, about 314 miles 
southwest of the town citadel, are described by the 
Comte pu Mesnix pu Butssom and Father Rent 
MouterpE, in the Mél. de Université Saint 
Joseph (Beyrouth), xiv, 1 (1929). The chapel is 
interesting for the light it throws on how the Greek 
monks decorated—not exceptionally well—their 
mortuary chapels, on the location of monasteries 
in the faubourgs rather than, as later, within the 
walls of the towns, and on liturgical practice, 
especially chanting. 

Inscriptions on Milestones near Palmyra.—In 
R. Bibl. xxix (1931), pp. 579-584 (map; 3 pls.), 
M. Duwnanp criticizes the readings and interpre- 
tations of some milestones along the strada 
Diocletiana leading to Palmyra, proposed by le 
R. P. Mouterde in Mél. de l'Université Saint- 
Joseph (Beyrouth), xv, pp. 221-233, and defends 
his own readings and interpretations set forth in 
two earlier articles in R. Bibl. xxix (1931), pp. 
227-248 and 416-434. 

Nazareth Inscription.—In R. Bibl. (1931), pp. 
544-564, Fr. ToNNEAU gives a number of argu- 
ments for rejecting Nazareth as the original home 
of the inscription dealing with the violation of 
burials, which was found in 1878 but first pub- 
lished by M. Cumont in the R. Hist. clxxx (1930), 
pp. 241-266. He suggests the neighbouring 
Hellenistic city of Sepphoris as a more natural 
place in which to set up such a Greek inscription. 
At Nazareth it would have to be in Aramaic. 
Fr. Tonneau would date it from the time of the 
refounding of Sepphoris by Herod Antipas (4 
B.C.-A.D. 39) at the beginning of his reign. The 
acceptance of this date makes impossible the 
adoption of the hint dropped by Cumont that the 
inscription might possibly have some connection 
with the stealing away of the body of Jesus, 
charged to the Disciples by the Jews. Tonneau 
interprets the inscription as a rescript of Augustus 
designed to protect the cemetery of Sepphoris 
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from violation at the hands of tomb-robbers, who 
have wrought such devastation in the Near East 
at all periods. 


GREECE 


The Morning Hymns of the Emperor Leo VI.— 
In B. S. A. xxx, Sessions 1928-1929, 1929-1930, 
pp. 86-108 (2 pls.), H. J. W. Trtiyarp discusses 
the hymns of the Emperor Leo VI, the manu- 
scripts, the signatures and cadences of the Byzan- 
tine modes, and the chronology of the musical 
notation. He publishes hymns I, II, III, IV, and 
V in Byzantine and in modern notation and in 
English prose translation. He finds that the 
Round Notation, established before the disrup- 
tion of the Byzantine Empire, was connected by 
continuous tradition with the earliest form of the 
neumatic system and served to perpetuate a 
standard musical text throughout the mediaeval 
Greek world. 


ITALY 


The Crucifixion in the Camposanto at Pisa.— 
In L’ Arte, xxxiv, 1931, pp. 3-29 (9 figs.), M. 
MaranGont makes a stylistic ‘analysis of the 
Crucifixion in the Pisan Camposanto, which, in 
spite of the fact that it is one of the finest frescoes 
in the building, has hitherto been given little 
attention by critics. Vasari attributed it to 
Buffalmacco, and subsequent writers have gener- 
ally considered it the work of the artists who 
painted adjoining frescoes. But it is outstanding 
in its strong modeling, striking play of light and 
shade, and bold drapery treatment. Some panels 
in the Museo Civico at Pisa, attributed to Gio- 
vanni di Nicola, are so closely related to the 
fresco in style that the present writer makes a 
tentative ascription of the Crucifixion to the same 
painter. 


FRANCE 


Human Figures without Mouth.—In R. Arch. 
xxxiii (1931), pp. 229-233, W. Dreonna points out 
that in the figures with raised arms and without 
mouths represented on one of the sides of the 
seventh-century reliquary in the Church of Saint- 
Benoit-sur-Loire, also in the figure similarly repre- 
sented on Merovingian belt buckles, there is no 
significance (such as of silence) in the omission of 
the mouth. In this crude technique the artist 
merely omitted an organ which to him appeared of 
minor importance. Deonna points out that the 
raised arms are probably examples of the influence 
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in Christian times of earlier representations of 
solar adoration. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Cerdic and the Cloven Way.—In Antiquity, v, 
20 (1931), pp. 441-458 (pls.; maps), O. G. S. 
Crawrorp reworks his earlier hypotheses on the 
movements of West Saxons and Jutes by means of 
ditches and ways. 

The Chiltern Grim’s Ditches.—The new Ord- 
nance Map may now show the Aldworth Grim’s, 
the Mongewell Grim’s, and the four detached 
stretches of the Chiltern Grim’s Ditches, following 
the map and description of O. G. S. CRawrorp, in 
Antiquity, v, 18 (1931), pp. 161. 

Grimsditch.—In Antiquity, v, 19 (1931), pp. 
291-314, M. W. Hucues connects Grim’s Ditch 
and Cuthwulf’s Expedition to the Chilterns in a.p. 
571 to show that the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is 
veracious. 

The Inscription of Bealin.—In R. Arch. xxxii 
(1930), 110-115 (2 figs.), Francois Henry pub- 
lishes the following text of an inscription on the 
cross of Bealin: ‘Pray for Tuathgall, by whom 


this cross was made.” The letters seem to repre- 


sent a transition period from the eighth to the 
ninth century, and we know that Tuathgall, abbot 


of Clonmacnoise, died in 811. The cross, which 
he evidently had erected during his lifetime in a 
monastery near his own, is important as a work 
of art dated before the Vikings and the invasion of 
Carolingian models. 

Saxon and Norman Sculpture in Durham.—In 
Antiquity, v, 20 (1931), pp. 438-440 (6 pls.) G. B. 
Brown comments on the sculptures of the capitals 
of the columns in the Castle Chapel. 

Sleds, Carts, and Wagons.—In Antiquity, v, 18 
(1931), pp. 185-199, Cyri Fox, with a number 
of photographs and drawings, discusses the 
evolution of the wheel-car in peasant England. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 
The Christian Basilicas of Tipasa.—In Mél. 
Arch. Hist. xlvii (1930), 222-243 (12 figs.), JEAN 
Lassus discusses constructions in the vicinity of 
the Christian basilicas at Tipasa, walls, fortifica- 
tions, and several buildings, and some remains of 
burials in very simple sarcophagi. 


RENAISSANCE 
ITALY 


A Pesellino Trinity.—In Burl. Mag. 1930, pp. 
212-233, H. Mackowsky concludes that the much 
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studied Trinity in the National Gallery is only 
partly by Pesellino. To him bélongs the right- 
hand panel. The middle panel shows collabora- 
tion of Pesellino with another artist close to the 
style of Lippi, while the left-hand panel is entirely 
by this collaborator, who may be identified with 
Piero di Lorenzo. Other works are here at- 
tributed to this artist. 

Desiderio da Settignano.—In Rivista d'arte. 
1930, pp. 243-291, C. Kennepy publishes 35 
documents concerning Desiderio and his family. 
They throw little light upon his art activity except 
in so far as they show a constant collaboration 
between him and his relatives, particularly his 
brother, thus explaining certain inequalities in 
his work. 

Works by Romanino.—In Belvedere, 1930, pp. 
112-113, L. Fréticn Bum attributes to G. 
Romanino a Concerto with six half-length figures 
in the collection of Viktor Bloch, Vienna, and a 
drawing of a scene from the legend of S. Elena in 
the collection of T. Borenius, London. 


FRANCE 


Neither Flémalle nor Falin—In R. Arch. 
xxxii (1930), 223-234, Satomon Retnacu dis- 
cusses four masterpieces in the museum at Frank- 
furt which have been generally ascribed to a 
“‘master of Flémalle.” It seems, however, that 
they ornamented the tomb of Philippe, Count of 
Rethel, in the church of Notre-Dame at Elant, 
where Reinach thinks that they were placed by 
Bonne d’Artois, widow of Philippe. It is prob- 
able that they were executed by a Rogier of 
Bruges, a pupil of the brothers Van Eyck. 


FAR EASTERN 
INDIA 


Decorative Element.—In J. Asiat. 
(1930), pp. 298-302 (10 figs.), C. L. FAsri traces 
the decorative element, consisting of “‘a geries of 
motifs similar to some of the step-towers, placed 
next to one another and at times alternating with 
gigantic lotuses,” which is found employed in 
Indian art (e.g. at Bharhut, Sanchi, Sarnath, 
and in Graeco-Buddhist art) back to Persian 
models and ultimately to Mesopotamian models. 
The Mesopotamian models he believes to be 
derived from the zikkurrats (temple-towers) of 
that country. For further Indo-Mesopotamian 
comparisons he refers to a forthcoming article in 
the Mélanges Linossier. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


Inca and Pre-Inca.—In Antiquity, v, 18 (1931), 
pp. 172-184, J. L. Mrrcue.u examines Peruvian 
remains and admits that Peruvian civilization is 
due to extra-American sources. He sees the Incas 
as native irruptionists of the twelfth century 4.p., 
an energetic theocracy at the head of the Keshwa 
tribe that then conquered the country. 


UNITED STATES 


The Chronology of the Pueblos.—In R. Arch. 
xxxili (1931), pp. 117-120, A. Douetas, by the 
study of the strata of trees employed in the 
pueblos of Arizona, has been able to establish a 
chronology of such strata from our own day to 
700 a.p. By this system it has been possible to 
date accurately numerous pueblos. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 


There has been an unusually interesting series 
of open meetings and archaeological discussions 
at the various Schools and Societies during the 
late winter and the early spring of 1932. On 
February 3 the French School held their annual 
Open Meeting, when the Director, M. Roussel, 
gave his report on the work of the School during 
the year 1931.1. On February 18 Mr. Wrede of 
the German Institute gave a summary of his 
work on the Walls of Attica, a subject which he 
has been studying for several years. The 
Ithaka Society of Athens asked Mr. Heurtley to 
speak to them on March 1 about his excavations 
in their Island during the summers of 1930 and 
1931.2. An Open Meeting was held at the British 
School on March 9 when Mr. Heurtley reported 
on his excavations near Florina in western Mace- 
donia and Mr. Payne, the Director of the School, 
described his very important finds on the Prom- 
ontory of Perachora opposite Corinth during his 
second campaign on this site in 1931.2. In the 
first week of March the Greek Archaeological 
Society held their Annual Meeting to hear the 
report of the Secretary on the various excavations 
carried out by the Greek archaeologists under the 
auspices of the Society during the year 1931.5. On 
March 12 the Society of Christian Archaeology 
held a meeting in the Library of the new Byzan- 
tine Museum to hear Mr. Pallas read a paper on 
the “ Phiale”’ or Holy-Water Font of the Christian 
Parthenon, fragments of which still exist on the 
Acropolis. Travellers of the seventeenth century 
report its having been seen in their time in the 
Opisthodomos of the Parthenon, and from the 


1 T hope to have his detailed report for the next 
issue of the JouRNAL. 

? Already reported in the News Items. 

3 Several of these have already been summa- 
rized for the latest number of the A.J.A. and others 
are given below. 


form of the letters on the existing fragment it is 
presumed to have been erected by the Metropoli- 
tan of Athens, Michael Akominatos, at the end 
of the twelfth century. The American School 
held its Open Meeting on April 7 when Mr. 
Carpenter, the Director, read a paper on the 
Central Figures in the Eastern Pediment of the 
Parthenon. On April 13 the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute celebrated the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of Dr. Dérpfeld’s appointment as Architect 
of the Institute in the spring of 1882. Dr. Karo, 
the Director, made an introductory speech pre- 
senting Dr. Dérpfeld with honorary addresses, 
among which was one in the form of an ancient 
Greek Honorary Decree signed by the represent- 
atives of the Greek Archaeological Department, 
and the Archaeological Society, and by the heads 
of the other Archaeological Schools in Athens. 
A letter of congratulation was sent by the Mayor 
of Athens stating that they proposed to name a 
street in honor of the famous archaeologist. Dr. 
Dérpfeld in his speech of thanks gave a brief 
résumé of his varied archaeological career and 
paid a tribute to the many other distinguished 
scholars with whom he had been associated. He 
then gave an address on the “Die Haupttempel 
auf der Burg von Athen,” discussing chiefly the 
Old Temple of Athena and his latest reconstruc- 
tions of the Erechtheum. 

The spring excavation season in Greece has 
begun with the renewal of work in the Dipylon 
by the German Institute in the region just inside 
the modern entrance gate, where the demolition 
of the chapel of Hagia Triada provided an un- 
explored area. The work will greatly improve the 
appearance of the Cemetery, as the tombs on 
both sides of the ancient roadway will be cleared 
down to the original level. Work is also to be 
renewed shortly in the region of the ancient 
Academy under the auspices of the modern 
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Academy of Athens, while the American School 
excavations in the Agora which began late in 
January are still continuing, and have produced 
some interesting sculpture in both marble and 
bronze and many fine vases and terra cottas. 
The British School opened its third campaign 
at Perachora, the beginning of April, and during 
the first two weeks have found some very fine 
bronzes and ivories and masses of pottery from 
the Temple deposits. The University of Cin- 
cinnati excavations at Troy will begin the first of 
May under Mr. Blegen and Dr. Dérpfeld. 
Among the excavations conducted under the 
auspices of the Greek Archaeological Society 
during the summer of 1931 was the very interest- 
ing one at Thermon, where Mr. Rhomaios re- 
sumed his work after the lapse of several years. 
An area southwest of the Museum, 20 x 25 m., 
was cleared as far as the ancient spring. His 
investigations showed that this region had never 
been built upon in ancient times and had been 
used as a sort of dumping-ground for discarded 
terra cotta fragments from the various buildings 
and for the refuse from sacrifices, from about 530 
B.c., when the roof of the older Temple of Apollo 
was replaced, until 218 or 206 B.c., when the 
Macedonians made their incursion. The most 
important objects found in the 1931 campaign 
were the fragments of architectural terra cottas 
which not only helped to fill in some of the gaps 
in the series of archaic terra cottas from the earlier 
campaigns which Mr. Rhomaios had classified 
in five groups, but provided some interesting 
new material. Among these latter were new 
fragments of large terra cotta protomes of archaic 
Victories which fitted on to pieces already in the 
Museum and constitute a new decorative type 
for the roof, although their exact position cannot 
yet be determined. In the same heap were 
also found fragments of a polychrome terra cotta 
acroterion of delicate workmanship, anthemia 
with double faces belonging to the ornamentation 
of the ridge-tiles, and a unique spade-shaped 
terra cotta from the roof decoration. There 
were also a terra cotta breast belonging to a statue 
of a Kore, life-sized and of a type similar to the 
Maidens of the Acropolis, the head of another 
Kore, fragments of bronze statues and other small 
objects. To the west side of the Museum there 
was found a small bronze statuette of Apollo, of 
the Peloponnesian style of the fourth century 
B.c. Further exploration of this region showed 
that it was also open and unused in ancient 
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times. Among the chief conclusions from the 
investigations around the well-known prehistoric 
houses of Thermon was the confirmation of the 
view that the building tradition of this region 
from the fifteenth century B.c. down to archaic 
times was the use of tholos-shaped roofs which is 
proved by the intentional inclination of the walls. 
This is to be observed not only in the apsidal 
or elliptical buildings but also in the rectangular, 
and especially in the great rectangular building 
which served as a temple in the Iron Age from 
about 1000 B.c. to 650 B.c. In the region of 
the ancient Agora in the course of cleaning the 
Colonnade previously excavated in part, and 
through further work in its vicinity, Mr. Rho- 
maios discovered the architectural relation of 
this Colonnade to the whole area of the Agora. 
The Great Colonnade ran eastward for a length 
of 185 m. when it turned at right angles to form 
part of the boundary of the Agora with a facade 
15.55 m. long, with eight columns. Facing this 
stylobate is the other long Colonnade 170 m. in 
length with numerous exedrae and bases, two of 
the latter having been high and triangular like 
the base of the Nike of Paionios at Olympia. 
These supported statues of Lykos of Pleuron and 
some other military leader, as may be conjectured 
from the round shields in relief on the bases. 
During the same exploration there was found a 
new piece of the stone Trophy erected to com- 
memorate the victory of the Aetolians over the 
Gauls in 279 B.c., which apparently stood on a 
large exedra in the Agora. The space filled by 
these statue bases was bounded on the south by a 
rectangular building 20 m. on a side, with a 
projection in front, the assembly place or Bouleu- 
terion of the Aetolian League. The rear wall of 
the city of the third century B.c. ascends, follow- 
ing the rise of the ground, with towers at inter- 
vals, two of which were explored and studied. 
Beside this wall runs a stepped stone base fol- 
lowing the slope, which may have formed the 
foundation of a wooden building. Parallel to this 
foundation and the city wall there was discovered 
a well-preserved aqueduct of terra cotta pipes, the 
cylindrical sections of which were joined together 
with lime mortar. The aqueduct apparently had 
been connected with a spring outside the city 
walls and furnished the water supply to the city. 

The Greek Archaeological Society also carried 
out excavations under the direction of Mr. Or- 
landos on the site of ancient Pellene in Achaia, 


west of Sicyon. The site of Pellene had already 
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been determined by the older topographers, on a 
ridge called Tzerkova which is covered with 
ancient remains, near the village of Zugra. This 
site corresponds to the evidence of Pausanias 
(VII.26.5) and Pliny (IV.5), but up to the present 
time no systematic exploration had been made. 
Trial trenches in various places revealed the 
following: on the summit of Tzerkova the remains 
of buildings of very late Roman times; on the 
south slope of the ridge a large theatre-like exedra 
(13.80 m. in diameter), still preserving three 
rows of seats made of re-used material; at a place 
called Santorina, on a low foothill towards the 
east from Tzerkova and Zugra, were found some 
more important remains. These consisted of a 
foundation of well-worked local poros forming a 
euthynteria and three steps. This was uncov- 
ered for a distance of 18 m. and is incompletely 
The size and orientation of the 
structure indicate that it is a temple. In 
Christian times it was converted into a church 
and then used as a burial place, as is shown by the 
traces of an apse and by Christian graves. The 
architectural members of the temple which were 
recovered are all of excellent workmanship of the 
second half of the fifth or the first half of the 
fourth century sB.c. Mr. Orlandos considers 
that the site of this building and the material 
from which it is constructed agree with Pau- 
sanias’ description of the Temple of Athena 
containing the gold and ivory image of the God- 
dess, the temple which Pausanias passed, ascend- 
ing from the harbor of Pellene to the city. In 
the opinion of the excavator, however, the archi- 
tectural remains cannot be attributed to a date 
earlier than 420 B.c. unless we assume that they 
belonged to some repairs (made in the fourth 
century B.c.) to an earlier temple. In a field 200 
m. west of the village of Zugré, there was found a 
beautiful mosaic floor of 2.70 m. square made of 
natural round sea pebbles, white and blue, and 
some red and yellow. Within a frame of spiral 
maeander, on a blue ground representing the sea, 
are pictured four white crabs in the corners, and a 
tightly-coiled sea-serpent in the centre. About 
one-third of the mosaic has been destroyed, so 
the sea-monster exists in part only. Mr. Or- 
landos also explored the vicinity of Pellene and 
collected many inscriptions, both dedicatory and 
funereal, all unpublished. In two of them “the 
city of the Pelleneans” is definitely mentioned, 
and the site of ancient Pellene at Tzerkova is 
thus further confirmed. 


preserved. 
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At Kiato, the ancient Sicyon, Mr. Orlandos 
excavated for the Archaeological Department a 
large Early Christian Basilica consisting of an 
atrium, narthex and nave. The Basilica had 
also outside additions—a chapel and a baptistery. 
The interior of the main nave had two rows of 
columns, ten columns in each. The columns of 
the triple entrance from the narthex to the nave 
had beautiful marble capitals with rams and 
acanthus leaves and eagles. The presbytery 
was especially well preserved and still retains its 
marble floor made of small plaques in various 
colors. The presbytery occupied not only the 
semi-circular apse, which was raised one step, but 
a large rectangular space in front of the apse. 
Around the wall of the apse is a built base for the 
seats of the clergy with the bishop’s place in the 
centre. Other foundations for similar seats were 
found to the right and left of the rectangular 
space, beside the rows of columns. Some frag- 
ments of the supports of the altar were found 
as well as the edge of the covering-slab which 
bears the Christ-Monogram. On the west side 
of the rectangular space was the templum, or 
entrance to the presbytery, which had only a 
single door and on either side of it two high col- 
umns, to the right and left of which were lattice- 
work chancel rails. In front of the gate were two 
other columns forming, together with the two of 
the templum, a “‘tetrakionion.” The Basilica 
must have been built about the middle of the 
fifth century A.p. to serve the Christian com- 
munity of new Sicyon which Hierokles mentions 
in his book of travels. 

Mr. Xyngopoulos, Ephor of Byzantine Antiq- 
uities, has been excavating these past weeks the 
oldest of the churches of Athens—that of St. 
John the Forerunner (the Baptist) on the north 
slope of the Acropolis. The church was founded 
in 871 and was built in the form of a Basilica, 
which had fallen into ruins as early as the 
eleventh century. The Franks repaired it, cut 
pointed windows and replaced the hemispherical 
Byzantine apse by a square apse. The ruins of 
this reconstruction existed until 1835 when it was 
demolished. The excavations have brought to 
light the foundations of the original church with 
its semicircular apse and the modifications made 
by the Franks. 

Mr. Spiro Marinatos, Ephor of Antiquities in 
Crete, has given a preliminary account of his 
recent discoveries in the Harbor town of Knossos 
which he believes he has now definitely identified 
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at Amnisos, now called Karteros, seven kilo- 
metres east of Herakleion (Candia), where 
Strabo and other ancient writers place it. There 
was no real harbor here, but a broad sandy beach, 
2 km. in length, and with the rock of Palaiochora 
rising as a protection against the wind. On this 
beach, buried under the sand, are, in Mr. Mari- 
natos’ opinion, the remains of ancient Amnisos. 
In two places he found small pots of E. M. ware, 
a wealth of remains from the M. M. period, but 
the most important finds date from the beginning 
of the L. M. period. Architecturally, the most 
interesting of these is a building, not yet com- 
pletely excavated, which is constructed of large 
squared blocks of poros, a material brought from 
elsewhere, which always implies important houses 
or palaces. One of these poros blocks bears the 
inscribed symbol of the double-axe, and together 
with a fragment of gold and one of faience, lead 
Mr. Marinatos to assume, apart from the archi- 
tectural evidence, that he is dealing with an im- 
portant building in which undoubtedly lived some 
higher official of the harbor or representative of 
the King of Knossos. A little farther to the east 
there came to light a curious and unique building 
constructed in part of similar handsome blocks 


of poros. Externally this building presents a 


wedge-shaped or trapezoidal form with the most 


acute angle turned towards the sea. Within, it 
has an almost rectangular room which is very 
small since the walls of this structure are im- 
mensely thick, 2 m. or more. Nothing certain 
can be said about its use until it has been com- 
pletely excavated, but it may have been a forti- 
fied tower or a lighthouse, since the thickness of 
the walls would indicate a fair height for the 
original structure. It had only one small tri- 
angular entrance. The most valuable remains 
from the archaeological point of view, however, 
came to light unexpectedly on the eastern side of 
Palaiochora, that is, an abundance of wall-paint- 
ings. These have not yet all been taken out, as 
the task is a very difficult one, nor have those 
already removed been cleaned and studied in 
detail, but it is clear that the floral style pre- 
dominates which is characteristic of the period 
from 1600-1500 B.c. One of the fragments 
already cleaned shows a very fine stalk of lilies. 
The finest, so far, is another large fragment 
representing white and blue lilies which Mr. 
Marinatos considers must have been done by 
the Palace artist and furnished the prototype for 
the lily decoration on the well-known vases from 
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Knossos. The technique is especially interest- 
ing, for the lilies are not merely painted on the 
surface but the design is sunk in the lovely red 
background, and, within the hollow thus cut for 
the petals, is poured a white or blue paste. This 
is the first instance of the use of this inlaid tech- 
nique on a wall-painting. A small exploration 
on the summit of Palaiochora brought to light 
fragments of pottery from M. M. times and later. 

Mr. B. H. Hill’s Report on the excavations 
conducted by him for the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, at Lapithos in Cyprus, is now 
available. The campaign lasted from the end of 
September until Christmas, and thirty-eight 
prehistoric tombs and thirty-five tombs belonging 
to the Geometric Period were cleared. The 
prehistoric tombs found in this excavation date 
from the end of the Early Bronze Age through 
the Middle and into the beginning of the Late 
Bronze Age. The site excavated is close to the 
sea about one mile west of the village of Lapithos, 
which lies on the northern coast of Cyprus about 
halfway between the eastern and western ends of 
the island. Three neighboring areas were dug, 
and in each area the tombs are very close to one 
another. The first excavation was farthest east 
and nearest the sea, and included seven tombs. 
The second area is 300 m. farther west and also 
included seven tombs, one other tomb lying about | 
midway between these two groups. The whole 
area of the third and westernmost group which 
included twenty-three tombs was cleared to the 
rock, since it showed interesting surface-cuttings 
which apparently indicated the position of the 
tombs beneath. The largest and westernmost of 
the three excavated areas contains the tombs 
which are earliest in date and includes twenty- 
three tombs. In the southern part of this area 
the dromoi are exceptionally large, deep and well 
cut. In these tombs there is no white painted 
ware and no black slipped ware, but the best milk 
bowls and large jugs which closely resemble the 
pottery of the Early Bronze Age were found here. 
In the northern part of this area the dromoi are . 
smaller, but the contents of the tombs are similar 
to those in the southern part of the area. Slightly 
later than this is the second area where a few 
examples of the white painted ware were found. 
Both of these areas yielded relatively few bronzes. 
In the eastern area the tombs are of the III 
Middle Bronze and I Late Bronze Age, and con- 
tain a much smaller proportion of red polished 
ware, white painted ware of all four classes, black 
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slipped and plain white wares and numerous 
bronzes. In all of these areas the dromoi are of 
the well-known Cypriote type cut into the native 
rock which is a very soft white limestone, and 
approximately oblong in shape with one end 
slightly curved and the sides not quite per- 
pendicular. They vary from very small, 1.90 m. 
x .92 m. x .70 to 4 m. x 2.15 m. x 1.80 m., and 
slope gently downwards to the door of the prin- 


cipal chamber. The tombs have from one to four 


chambers opening out from the sides of the 


dromos. In all cases the doors are small, seldom 
more than 1 m. high by .80 m. wide and some- 
times as small as .45 m. x .47 m., and are sealed 
by large slabs. In some of the dromoi there are 
infants’ tombs sealed in the same way as the 
doors and varying in number from one to eight- 
een. The doorway in some instances is cut within 
a simple depressed frame. The floor of the 
chamber is always considerably lower than that 
of the dromos, and the descent through the door- 
way fairly steep. The chambers are universally 
oval, varying in size from 1.58 m. x 1.15 m. x 
.80 m. to 5.20 m. x 4.50 m. x 1.20 m. Many of 
the chambers have niches at the side which vary 
in length from .40 m. to more than 2 m., the 
floor of the niche forming a shelf. Some cham- 
bers have one or two piers at the back, decorated, 
in one case, with an elementary triglyph. The 
manner of cutting the tombs is readily inferred 
from the marks in the rock left by the implements 
used. A pry, approximately circular in section, 
was driven into the rock to make the first rough 
breaks. A finished dressing was then given to the 
surface by a flat instrument, the marks of which 
can be seen on the roof and walls of many cham- 
bers. In some cases the finishing also is done 
with round pointed tools. In the tombs of the 
Early and Middle Bronze Age these marks are 
made by flint instruments, but in a tomb typical 
of the Late Bronze Age small bronze axe heads 
seem to have been used for this work. Examples 
of these flint and bronze implements have been 
found among the actual contents of the tombs. 
The number of burials in a chamber varies from 
one to seven, and in all cases the skeleton was in 
a contracted position. Pithos burials, i.e. the 
placing of the body, not in a pithos, but on 
broken fragments of a large pithos, are common in 
the whole western area and rarer in the eastern. 
When necessary the bones and pottery of the 
earlier burials were collected and placed at the 
side of the tomb to make room for later inter- 
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ments. The quantity of pottery found in the 
tombs varies remarkably and the arrangement 
of the pots appears to have followed no fixed rule, 
though in a number of cases the larger jugs are 
placed at the opposite side of the chamber from 
the body and in not a few tombs the hemispherical 
bowls which appear in great numbers are ranged 
in a manner suggestive of a funeral banquet. The 
contents of the first tomb excavated was typical 
of the average tomb found in this season’s cam- 
paign. It contained two burials, one in disorder 
and the other comparatively undisturbed. From 
scattered pithos fragments one may assume the 
earlier interment to have been a pithos burial. 
The finds, though not numerous, illustrate most 
of the various types of pottery found in the 
subsequently excavated tombs. There were 
large and small Red Polished jugs with both cylin- 
drical and cutaway necks, an amphora, and the 
usual supply of red and black hemispherical 
bowls. The decoration of this pottery consists 
of both incised and raised ornament. Animal 
bones (those of a sheep or goat, left no doubt as 
a food-offering to the departed) and a bronze 
dagger immediately within the door, complete the 
finds. In another tomb of this eastern group the 
large principal chamber contained the skeleton 
of a woman who had been buried with an un- 
usually rich collection of personal ornaments. At 
her head was a pair of gold earrings of a type rare 
if not unique in Cyprus. They are made of heavy 
sheets of gold decorated with a repoussé pattern 
of zig-zags and dots, and rolled into cylindrical 
form like a curled-up leaf. Near her head was 
found a pair of silver pins with flat disc heads 
which may have been used to hold in place a silver 
diadem consisting of five graduated discs, the 
largest in the centre, connected by a straight 
band which continues beyond the last disc and 
was perforated at both ends. The whole was 
cut from one heavy sheet of silver. In the same 
area were found a quantity of paste beads both 
large and small probably once arranged to form 
a pectoral. The pottery of this tomb included 
incised double-necked jugs, jugs with cups 
attached to the shoulder, small bowls in groups 
joined together with a high lattice-work handle, 
a terra cotta sacrificial table with a double jug in 
the centre and cups at each end, and spouted 
vessels of unusual shape. Conspicuous in the 
centre of the tomb was a circular arrangement of 
eight hemispherical bowls set out as if for a 


banquet. The bowl in the central position, 7.e. 
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facing the door, had a second bow] inverted over 
it and contained remnants of food. One of the 
earliest tombs in the western area contained 
some of the finest ritualistic pottery, which can 
be compared with the vases found by Mr. Dikaios 
in his excavations last spring at Vounous on the 
north coast farther east than Lapithos. The 
most important of the Lapithos vases is a Red 
Polished jug (.72 m. high x .38 m. diam.) with 
high tapering neck and funnel lip. On the front 
of the shoulder is a narrow raised platform on 
which stand two human figures. To their right 
is a miniature jug and to their left a small bowl. 
On both sides of the neck are additional small 
bowls while the handle is surmounted by a second 
jug. At the base of the handle is the bird so 
commonly represented on the ritualistic vases of 
this period. Another jug of the same shape has 
a handle surmounted by a female figure, which, 
like those on the other pot, is a flat, free-standing 
figure modelled in low relief. More than two 
hundred and twenty-five fine bronzes were found 
in this excavation. They are as a whole in per- 
fect condition with a beautiful patina. They in- 
clude axe heads, knives, swords, daggers, pins, 
needles, tweezers and rings. The smaller knives 
are of thin fabric and have wide tangs, and are 


generally found in the tombs of earlier date. 
The more developed shapes with many rivets are 


found in the later tombs. Traces of the wooden 
handles and evidence for fabric sheaths have been 
noted in several cases. The swords and daggers 
were especially impressive, being sometimes more 
than .50 m. in length. The heart-shaped dagger 
is commonest, but there are examples of both 
round-headed and triangular. 

The Geometric Tombs were found in two 
regions, one group of twenty tombs in the sandy 
mounds near the sea, and the others on a high 
terrace in the village of Lapithos itself very near 
the Boys’ School. The tombs had three types 
of dromoi: a long, narrow, deep and sloping 
entrance passage similar to the dromos of a My- 
cenaean Chamber Tomb, a rectangular shaft-like 
vestibule deriving probably from the similar type 
in the prehistoric period, a third type resembling 
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the first, in that the dromos slopes to the mouth 
of the tomb, but being relatively much wider and 
shallower. The chambers are of the usual type 
of Cypriote Iron Age tombs, rather low with 
small entrance doorway, and contain several 
successive interments with their funeral equip- 
ment. The latter consisted of an enormous 
amount of pottery: large and small painted am- 
phorae and jugs, miniature vases in true Buc- 
chero, imitation Bucchero jugs with trefoil lips, 
painted plates in great numbers, flasks, barrel- 
jugs, bowls, cups and kylikes, and some amusing 
vases in animal form. Among the bronzes was 
a fine bow! with traces of gilding on the inside. 
Gold ornaments were found in several tombs. In 
one there was a pair of earrings evidently belong- 
ing to a child, since the gold hoops were small 
and had tiny gold balls hanging like a bunch of 
grapes in the centre of the hoop, while in the 
same tomb there was a pair of larger and heavier 
plain gold hoop earrings apparently the property 
of a grown woman whose skeleton lay near by. A 
typical tomb in the “‘ Lower Area” near the sea 
contained two burials with which were found a 
small gold mouthplate, a bronze pin and the iron 
tip of a pike or spear and two fine bronze bowls. 
The pottery included large amphorae with flat 
rims, high wide necks with panel ornament, imi- 
tation Bucchero jugs, two large red Bucchero 
bowls and a red Bucchero jug, painted flasks, a 
pot with a side spout with sieves in spout and 
neck, small straight-sided bowls, and a large 
unpainted jar. That this area was not particu- 
larly prosperous can be inferred from the fact 
that many pots with ancient repairs are found in 
the tombs. The upper area in the village had 
richer tombs, of which the following is typical. 
With the five skeletons were found five Bucchero 
vases, fourteen imitation Bucchero jugs, twenty 
painted vases and eighteen plates, and ten un- 
painted vases, two bronze pins, one fibula, one 
pair of tweezers, one gold earring, two stone 
whorls, one paste bead and one paste button. 
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Tue Stone Ace Cuttures or Kenya Co.ony, 
by L. S. B. Leakey. Pp. xiii+-288, 2 maps, 30 
plates, and 47 text-figures. Cambridge: at the 
University Press; New York: The Macmillan 


Company. $9.00. 


This work is a record of two seasons of excava- 
tion (1926-27, 1928-29) carried on by the East 
African Archaeological Expedition, written for 
the more general reader as well as the archaeolo- 


gist. Little had been done in Kenya prior to 
1926, but enough to make it possible to recognize 
the existence of a Palaeolithic phase. 

The author emphasizes the importance of 
climatic changes on man during the Pleistocene 
epoch and believes evidence has been found to 
prove that during the Pleistocene there were two 
pluvial periods in Kenya, followed by two post- 
pluvial wet phases, and that dry periods alter- 
nated with pluvial. The first pluvial period is 
called the Kamasian: the second, Gamblian. The 
first post-pluvial wet phase is known as the 
Makalian and the second, the Nakuran. Blanck- 
enhorn’s evidence for an Older Diluvium and a 
Younger Diluvium in the Jordan Valley compares 
very closely with Leakey’s Kamasian and Gam- 
blian of East Africa. 

The author correlates the Kenya culture 
sequence with that of western Europe as far as 
this is feasible, prefixing the word Kenya to the 
European or prior African terminology and coin- 
ing new terms only where a culture or industry is 
not really the equivalent of any known to him 
previously. He arrives at the following sequence 
beginning at the bottom (with the oldest): Kenya 
Chellean, Kenya Acheulian, Nanyukian, Kenya 
Mousterian, Kenya Aurignacian, Kenya Stillbay, 
Kenya late Aurignacian, Elmenteitan, Kenya 
Wilton, Gumban A, Gumban B, Njoroan. 

Attention is called to the as yet big hiatus 
between the upper Kenya Aurignacian and the 
Elmenteitan culture, which belongs to the maxi- 
mum of the Makalian wet phase. With the 
Elmenteitan culture there is already well devel- 
oped pottery. The Kenya Wilton is character- 
ized by the association of large numbers of small 
scrapers and lunates. Obsidian was the material 
used. The Elmenteitan and Kenya Wilton form 
the transition (Mesolithic) stage from the Kenya 
Aurignacian to the Neolithic, the latter being 
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contemporaneous with the Nakuran post-pluvial 
wet phase. A new element appears here in the 
presence of stone bowls, mortars and grinding 
stones, which seem to indicate some sort of 
agriculture. Polished axes also appear for the 
first time (Njoroan culture). 

The transition cultures are thought to be cor- 
related with the Makalian post-pluvial wet phase; 
the Aurignacian and Mousterian with the 
Gamblian pluvial; the Nanyukian with an 
alternating dry phase; and the Acheulian and 
Chellean with the Kamasian pluvial. 

The last two chapters deal with the relation of 
the Kenya cultures to those of Europe and of 
South Africa; these are followed by seven Ap- 
pendices by as many authors, supplementing 
Leakey’s excellent volume in various ways. 

GrorceE Grant MacCurpy 
Prasopy Museum 
New Haven, Conn. 


Sxara Brag, A Pictish VILLAGE IN ORKNEY, by 
V. Gordon Childe. Pp. xiii+208, 60 plates, 
24 text-figures. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., 1931. 

In this volume the author endeavors to sum up 
and supplement the Reports that have appeared 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland at various times during the last sixty 
years. All the relics he figures are now preserved 
in the Scottish National Museum of Antiquities, 
Edinburgh. The chapter on the “Human Skel- 
etons” is by T. H. Bryce and that on “Animal 
Bones,” by D. M. S. Watson. 

At some unknown time in the past Skara Brae 
was covered by a gigantic sand dune which com- 
pletely protected the embalmed village until 
about 1850 when a great storm undermined and 
carried away some of the sand covering the ruins. 
When Childe reached the site in 1928, Skara Brae 
appeared as a grass-grown sand dune, from the 
seaward side of which protruded the walls of five 
huts and some sections of a connecting passage. 
Two seasons’ work brought to light additional 
huts and passages, the latter like the first one 
being sunk in a dense accumulation of midden. 
By the autumn of 1929, all eight huts and their 
connecting stone-roofed and flagged passages 
were brought to light. 
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The author distinguishes four periods of con- 
struction. He believes the village was founded 
about 500 B.c. before the close of the Bronze Age. 
Whatever may be its absolute date, the Skara 
Brae culture is extremely archaic. It is in fact a 
hold-over from Neolithic times and, as such, 
unfolds a picture of Stone-Age life in the British 
Isles that can be matched nowhere else. Accord- 
ing to Childe the actual occupation of the village 
may have lasted until comparatively recent times, 
perhaps even post-Roman. But that in no way 
detracts from the value of such a picture of how 
men lived in Neolithic fashion, isolated from 
commerce with the outside world and forced to 
use exclusively home-made implements of bone 
and stone. 

GrorGe Grant MacCurpy 
Prasopy Museum 
New Haven, Conn. 


THe ARCHAEOLOGY OF PALESTINE AND THE 
BrisLE, by William Foxwell Albright. Pp. 233. 
(The Richards Lectures delivered at the 
University of Virginia.) New York: Fleming 
H. Revell, 1932. 

Dr. William Foxwell Albright, Director of the 
American School of Oriental Research in Jeru- 
salem, 1920-29, is now the leading American 
authority on Palestinian Archaeology. Although 
the author of many articles on the subject, the 
book before us is the first volume which he has 
given to the world. It consists of three lectures 
delivered at the University of Virginia in 1931 on 
the Richards Foundation. In the first lecture, 
an account is given of the beginning of the 
development of the exploration of Palestine, 
under the title, “‘The Discovery of Ancient 
Palestine.” In the second lecture, entitled, 
“Unearthing a Biblical City,” the author 
describes the excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim 
(probably the Debir of the Book of Joshua) 
which he, himself, directed. In the third lecture, 
entitled “The Bible in the Light of Archaeology,” 
he treats three problems to illustrate how he would 
apply the results of archaeology to biblical 
criticism: “‘The Age of the Patriarchs,” ‘‘The 
Law of Moses,” and “‘The Age of the Exile and 
the Restoration.” The first two lectures present 
a masterly and convincing treatment of the 
topics to which they are devoted. Albright’s 
treatment of the subjects of his third lecture are 
far less convincing. Grorce A. BARTON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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History oF PALESTINE AND SYRIA TO THE 
Maceponian Conquest, by A. T. Olmstead. 
Pp. xxxiii+ 664, 187 ill., 18 maps and plans. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. 

For more than twenty-five years Professor 
Olmstead has devoted himself to the study of the 
Near East. He has equipped himself, as did 
Eduard Meyer, to control the original sources and 
to employ them in accordance with the most 
approved canons of historical writing. In the 
book before us he has given us a history of 
Palestine and Syria from palaeolithic times down 
to Alexander the Great. Perhaps the history of 
no other country could so tax the resources of the 
historian since the material for the earlier cen- 
turies must be gathered from the results of 
excavations and from Egyptian and Babylonian 
historical chronicles. Professor Olmstead has 
done his work so successfully that it is not too 
much to say that there is no other history of this 
part of the Orient in any language that can be 
regarded even as a remote rival of this volume. 
Every available bit of material has been utilized 
up to and including the archaeological publica- 
tions of the last year. The book is printed on 
paper of fine quality and contains 187 excellent 
illustrations from every period of the history, as 
well as 18 different maps and plans. At a num- 
ber of points in the history Professor Olmstead 
sets forth new solutions of some difficult historical 
problems. While his views on these matters are 
not always convincing they are always worthy of 
consideration. The “History of Palestine and 
Syria,”’ like the author’s “‘History of Assyria,”’ is 
a monumental and authoritative work, but it is 
written in a more attractive style than the 
‘History of Assyria” and is a delight to read. 

GeorceE A. BarRToN 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ArsLAN-TasH, par F. Thureau-Dangin, A. Bar- 


rois, G. Dossin et Maurice Dunand. (Haut- 

Commissariat de la République Frangaise en 

Syrie et au Liban, Service des Antiquités 

et des Beaux-Arts. Bibliothéque archéologique 

et historique: Tome XVI et Atlas.) Paris: 

Librairie Orientaliste, Paul Geuthner, 1931. 

Price, 300 frs. 

The site of Arslan-Tash in Northern Mesopo- 
tamia, some 35 km. east of Jerablus on the 
Euphrates, covers the remains of the Assyrian 
provincial town and royal residence Hadatu 
belonging to a series of such points d’appuis in 
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this region. It was discovered in 1850 by F. R. 
Chesney. Several sculptured stone slabs were 
transported from here in 1886 and 1899 to the 
Museum in Istanbul. In a spring and fall cam- 
paign in 1928 this site was partially excavated by 
a French expedition under the direction of F. 
Thureau-Dangin, the results of which are related 
The site consists of a low mound, 
Over the largest part 
(Avant 


in this volume. 
from 1 to 6 m. in height. 
of the mound is a Kurdish village. 
propos and Chapter I.) 

No architectural remains of the early Islamic 
periods or of the Byzantine or Roman periods 
have been unearthed so far, although a large 
quantity of pottery fragments from these periods 
have been found. 

The most recent architectural monument yet 
recovered is a small temple which M. Thureau- 
Dangin calls “gréco-oriental” and which may be 
Parthian, although Dura-Europus at present 
seems to mark the western boundary of Arsacid 
influence (Chapter II). It consists of a small 
cella with an anteroom, in the construction of 
which stones of the older, underlying Assyrian 
buildings have been reused. 

The next lower building level belongs to the 
time of Tiglath Pileser III (745-727 B.c.) in 
which period seemingly falls the greatest impor- 
tance of the town. It was surrounded by an 
ellipsoid outer defence wall of a circumference of 
2,011 m., with towers protruding from it. Three 
gates piercing the wall have been found so far. 
Unfortunately all of them were in a bad state of 
preservation so that the plan cannot be recog- 
nized with certitude. The defence wall was 
erected of sun-dried mud bricks on a stone 
foundation 4.10 m. in thickness. Whereas at the 
northern gate no sculptures have been found, the 
entrances to the eastern and western gates were 
flanked by lions. From the western gate also 
came most of the stone relief slabs now at 
Istanbul. On one of the lions, parts of a cunei- 
form inscription were preserved and, on the 
reverse of the lion, is a fragmentary one in 
Aramaic (Chapter V1). 

Within this defence a large palace of the same 
date was uncovered consisting of two groups of 
rooms around two courtyards. The courtyards 
are partially paved with burnt clay tiles and 
drained. A number of bath rooms are especially 
interesting. Here the floors are covered with 
asphalt, as are also the lower parts of the walls. 
All are drained and the spaces where once the 


bath was installed are still recognizable. In 
several other rooms smaller wash basins are 
built in. The walls, constructed of sun-dried 
mud bricks on stone foundations, are covered 
with a wash on which, in the rooms of the royal 
apartments, a polychrome frieze of geometrical 
ornaments is painted (Chapter ITT). 

Remains of a small temple constructed by 
Tiglath Pileser III have been unearthed south of 
the palace. The main entrance was flanked by 
two bulls. In the interior two lions, an Adad 
stela, and fragments of statues of deities have 
been recovered (Chapter V). 

North, south, and particularly east of the 
palace remains of an earlier building layer have 
been found. It, too, belongs undoubtedly to 
Assyrian times, but as M. Thureau-Dangin 
argues, probably to the 9th century B.c. (reigns 
of Ashurnasirpal II and Shalmaneser III). The 
plan of the palace of this period (called here 
bdtiment aux ivoires), east of the later palace, 
has essentially the same plan. As the author 
points out, these two plans are much more 
Aramaic” (i.e., Syro-Mesopotamian) than Assy- 
rian. It is quite possible that this older palace 
was built by an Aramaic prince during the time 
of the weakness of the Assyrian power in the 12th 
to 10th centuries B.c. (Chapter IV). 

In one room of this older palace a great number 
of ivory plates, probably from two beds, and also 
many other objects have been found. They were 
all inlays, the motives being the “birth of Horus,”’ 
“sacred trees,”” winged sphinxes, “‘the lady in the 
window,” and some especially fine plates showing 
animals suckling their young. Many of these 
pieces have a few Aramaic signs, and several have 
fragments of inscriptions (Chapter VII). M. 
Thureau-Dangin is inclined to believe that the 
furniture and objects decorated with ivory be- 
longed to the tribute of the King of Damascus to 
Adad Nirari III (812-782 B.c.). 

In a short last chapter (VIII) a description of 
a number of stone weights found during the 
excavations is given. 

It is quite probable that older cultural remains 
may be found in lower levels. 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE H. H. von per OstEN 


Chicago 


TopoGRAPHIE vON ATHEN, by W. Judeich. 
Munich, 1931. 
The appearance of the second edition of Pro- 


fessor Walther Judeich’s Topographie von Athen 
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is an event of the highest importance for all 
scholars who are interested in the study of the 
topography of Athens. The format of the vol- 
ume is attractive and an advance over the first 
edition is marked by the inclusion of twenty-four 
photographic plates, many of which are taken 
from W. Hege’s “Die Acropolis.” The second 
edition retains the divisions of the discussion 
which were employed by the first, but has been 
made more readable by the relegation of many 
citations, which were formerly in the text, to the 
footnotes. The text of the first edition com- 
prised four hundred and three pages; that of the 
second is made up of four hundred and sixty 
pages. The volume is adequately provided with 
maps and plans. 

Judeich has recently spent much time in Athens 
studying the contributions made to the topo- 
graphical study of the ancient city since 1905 so 
that he now presents his independent and consid- 
ered judgment on all the problems which are 
discussed in this volume. He has diligently col- 
lected and studied practically all the literature 
which has appeared since the first edition was 
published. There are some cases, however, 
where he has failed to include, or at least to em- 
phasize sufficiently, important contributions, 
some of which I shall refer to in this place. In his 
discussion of the “‘Stadtgeschichte,”’ Judeich has 
not sufficiently emphasized the importance of 
Athens of the Augustan period, despite his cita- 
tion of P. Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste (Le 
Caire, 1927), which is now the standard work on 
the Athens of that period. In the discussion of 
the entrance to the Acropolis Dinsmoor’s most 
recent work, which is reported as yet by only a 
brief note in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ArR- 
CHAEOLOGY, XXXIII (1929), pp. 101-102, was 
not utilized. Dinsmoor supports Graindor’s 
view (B. C. H. XXXVIII (1914), pp. 272-281) 
that the great marble stairway which leads to the 
Acropolis was erected during the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius. Indeed Dinsmoor dates this 
construction at about 40 a.p. In the same note 
Dinsmoor has also established the very impor- 
tant fact that the approach to the Acropolis be- 
fore the time of Claudius was by means of a 
broad, sloping ramp which came up to a broad 
landing and there abutted against the rock, and 
that the ascent over this was by means of a nar- 
rower ramp which was supported by retaining 
walls. The former conjecture—that the ap- 
proach was by a winding road—must now be 
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rejected. There is no reference to Carpenter's 
article on the Nike parapet (A. J. A. XXXIII 
(1929), pp. 467-483). Dinsmoor’s second article 
on the Nike parapet is not cited (A. J. A. XXXIV 
(1930), -pp. 281-295), although other studies 
which appeared in 1930 have been utilized. 
Judeich would also have done well to refer to the 
most recent publication of the sculptures of this 
parapet: Rhys Carpenter, The Sculpture of the 
Nike Parapet (Cambridge, Mass. 1929). In 
the discussion of the so-called Tower of the Winds 
no reference is made to P. Graindor’s very impor- 
tant work (Musée Belge, 1924, pp. 109-121). 
In the discussion of the Piraeus I find no refer- 
ence to Vilhelm Marstrand’s book on the Arsenal 
of Philo (Arsenalet i Piraeus, Kobenhavn, 1922). 

The following changes and advances in treat- 
ment are worthy of note. The new work on the 
Erechtheum, which has recently been published 
under the auspices of the American School, has 
been utilized. B. H. Hill’s work on the Parthe- 
non has been used and Buschor’s “Ur-Parthe- 
non” has been rejected. An advance has been 
made, in large part due to Judeich’s recent article 
in Hermes (cited in the second edition), in the 
treatment of the “Old Temple Problem,” which 
will probably lead to renewed discussion of that 
much-mooted question. (See Kolbe’s recent 
treatment of the question in his review of O. 
Walter’s Akropolis-Fiihrer (Berl. Philol. Woch. 
1931, pp. 71-83 and 101-118.) Judeich now ac- 
cepts Dérpfeld’s thesis concerning the “Old 
Temple.” He also accepts the same scholar’s 
thesis concerning the Enneakrounos. The re- 
sults of the German excavations in the Keramikos 
have been incorporated. It is a misfortune that 
the results of the American excavations in the 
Agora have begun to appear too late to be used. 
This book, however, will be of great value to the 
excavators in their solution of the topographical 
problems of this district. It is interesting to 
observe that the hypothetical location of ‘the 
Stoa Basileios (Topographie*, p. 344, Abb. 43) 
has been shown by the American excavations to 
be approximately correct. 

There are, of course, some points in which there 
will be disagreement with Professor Judeich’s 
conclusions. The present reviewer would dis- 
agree with Judeich’s solution of the problem of 
the walls of the Piraeus, the problem of the Long 
Walls and the Phaleric Wall, and of the location 
of Phalerum and has stated his reasons for dis- 


agreement elsewhere in this JouRNAL. 
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The proof reading of the volume is, in certain 
places, not all that it should be. In general, 
however, it has been so satisfactorily accomplished 
that it would not seem to be the proper function 
of a review to devote much space to criticism of 
it. 

The reviewer would again say that Judeich’s 
Topographie von Athen is a work of the highest 
standard of scholarship and absolutely indis- 
pensable in the study of the topography of 
Athens. 

Joun Day 
Barnarp COLLEGE, 
Columbia University 


Excavations at Eutresis Borotia, by Hetty 
Goldman. Pp. xxi+294, 341 figs., 21 pls., 4 
plans. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1931. $15.00. 

Miss Goldman’s preliminary report on her 
excavations at Eutresis, issued in 1927, has now 
been followed by her comprehensive publication 
in the handsome volume before us. It is a very 
good book. 

In Chapter I the site is described and its history 
briefly treated. It is a conspicuous hill, some 
seven miles southwest of Thebes, overlooking the 
plain of Leuctra, and much of its area was occu- 
pied by successive settlements throughout the 
Bronze Age. Of the accumulated deposit and 
débris, attaining a depth of 6.5 to 7.5 m., the 
lowest stratum, 4 to 4.5 m. deep, can be assigned 
to the Early Helladic Period; the second stratum, 
about 2 m. deep, to Middle Helladic, and the 
upper stratum, 1 m. deep, to Late Helladic. All 
of these strata were carefully investigated. 

Chapter II is devoted to a detailed account of 
the architectural remains of these settlements. 
In the Early Helladic Period the houses were 
rectangular in plan, mainly of a two-roomed type, 
with fixed hearths and with characteristic bothroi, 
or pits, beneath the floors. In the Middle 
Helladic Period, marked by a distinctly recog- 
nizable change of technique in masonry, rectan- 
gular and apsidal houses seem to have stood side 
by side, fixed hearths were normal, but bothroi no 
longer occurred. In the Late Helladic Period a 
rectangular plan alone is represented. 

Chapter III, forming by far the longest section 
of the book, deals exhaustively with the pottery. 
A chronological arrangement is followed within 
each period in accordance with the stratigraphic 
evidence; this is a logical and a proper method, 
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but it involves some sacrifice of clarity in classi- 
fication, since most of the varieties of ware that 
can be distinguished overlap to a greater or less 
extent the lines of demarcation, inevitably some- 
what arbitrary, that can be drawn between 
phases of a period. Miss Goldman differentiates 
three such phases for Early Helladic and three for 
the Middle Helladic Period. Minoan influence 
is conspicuously lacking at Eutresis, and Middle 
Helladic culture apparently continued without 
much change down to the time of the destruction 
of Knossos, when Mycenae became dominant in 
the Aegean world. It is to this later stage, at any 
rate, that the Late Helladic stratum at Eutresis 
belongs. 

The miscellaneous objects recovered in the 
settlement are described in Chapter IV, the 
burials briefly recorded in Chapter V, and in 
Chapter VI the evidence is all brought together 
and summarized in a conservative reconstruction 
of the culture represented. 

The scanty remains of Hellenic Eutresis are 
discussed in Chapter VII; the most notable are 
some interesting, though fragmentary, bronze 
reliefs, numerous votive terra cotta figurines 
dating mainly from the fifth and fourth centuries, 
a fine headless statue of a youth and the lower 


part of a draped seated female figure, both of 
marble, of the later archaic period, and five 
inscriptions. 

In two appendices are given an analysis by 


Professor Zenghelis of some Early Helladic 
bronze objects, and some supplementary epigraph- 
ical notes. 

Miss Goldman writes clearly and simply, and 
her presentation is concise and methodical. The 
book might well serve as a model for the publica- 
tion of excavations of this kind. The aim 
throughout is to present as straightforwardly as 
possible the material brought to light at the site 
itself. The temptation to generalize and to 
speculate is cautiously restrained, and there is 
little of a controversial nature. 

The volume is beautifully printed and admir- 
ably illustrated with photographs, drawings, and 
water colors, the latter being the work of Mr. 
Piet de Jong and Miss Dorothy Cox. The plates 
in color are notably successful in reproducing the 
quality of the pottery found. 

Eutresis is the first prehistoric site in Boeotia 
to be adequately excavated and adequately pub- 
lished, and Miss Goldman’s book closes a gap of 
long standing in our knowledge of the Bronze 
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Age in Central Greece. We owe her hearty 
thanks and congratulations. 
Cart W. BLEGEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Eco.e FRANCAISE D’ATHENES, ErupEs CRETOISES 
II, Maura, Ecrirures MINOENNES, par 
Fernand Chapouthier. Pp. 1-95, with 36 figures 
in the text and 8 phototype plates. Paris: 
Paul Geuthner, 1930. 

In 1923, in a crooked passageway of a house at 
Mallia, the French excavators, Mm. Louis Re- 
naudin and Jean Charbonneaux uncovered at a 
slight depth a cache of 33 inscriptions—the most 
important discovery of Cretan writing, if the 
characters of the Phaistos disk be held to be non- 
Cretan, since the first campaign at Knossos when 
the “‘ Hieroglyphic Deposit” containing 72 inscrip- 
tions was found in the west wing of the Knossian 
palace. It is this discovery which is the subject 
of the present book. 

The first inscriptions described are recorded in 
hieroglyphic characters, on three sealstones and 
on a seal impression. Two of these date from 
the Middle Minoan I period, and two from the 
Middle Minoan III period. As usual in Eastern 
Crete the Middle Minoan II period is unrepre- 
sented. The conclusion that the site was un- 
occupied in the Middle Minoan II period, though 
accepted by the other excavators at Mallia, is not 
inevitable; that Mallia as well as the sites further 
east in Crete should be lacking in remains of this 
period may well mean that the Middle Minoan IT 
pottery and seals from Knossos are referable to a 
local style rather than to a separate chronological 
period. 

The inscriptions from the “hieroglyphic de- 
posit”’ are written on disks, bars, and tablets of 
clay. Two are written on fragments of vases 
of a type similar to that of a vase found by Xan- 
thoudides at Chamaizi (the author overlooks a 
similar vase found in the lower levels of Vrokas- 
tro), assigned to the Middle Minoan I period, but 
on the ground of the excellent technique of these 
vase-fragments, of the similarity of the roundels 
to those from Knossos, and of the admixture of 
linear with hieroglyphic writing, the author 
assigns the entire deposit to the Middle Minoan 
III period. After preliminary remarks on the 
shapes and sizes of the tablets, the disposition of 
the characters, etc., there follows a catalogue of 
inscriptions admirably compiled, with careful 
descriptions of each document. The illustrations 
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are partly reproductions of the author’s drawings 
and partly phototype plates. The importance 
of this hieroglyphic deposit at Mallia is attested 
by the single fact that the inscriptions here found 
add 19 new characters to the list of 42 that was 
known before. The similarity of grouping of the 
Mallia signs implies that not only the writing but 
also the language was identical with that of 
Knossos. The majority of the inscriptions are 
written from right to left. Profile pictures do not 
necessarily face toward the beginning of the line. 
The system of numeration used in these inscrip- 
tions is that employed in class A of the linear 
inscriptions. Three linear inscriptions are ap- 
pended to the list of hieroglyphic documents, one 
of which is written on the reverse face of a tablet 
which bears on the obverse an inscription in 
hieroglyphic characters. 

The fourth chapter on Minoan writing and the 
origin of the alphabet is the least satisfactory of 
the book. The author’s first conclusion that 
Crete was indebted to Egypt in the early stages 
of the history of Cretan writing is orthodox 
enough, especially as due emphasis is given to the 
originality and freedom with which the Cretans 
altered the material which they borrowed. But the 
second conclusion that the Phoenician alphabet, 
though derived ultimately from Egypt, was 
formed under the immediate influence of the 
Cretan syllabary, will scarcely convince careful : 
students of early Mediterranean alphabets, 
although the argument is bolstered by general 
geographical considerations and by passages from 
Photius and Diodorus. A comparative study of 
all the signs known in Cretan and Phoenician 
writing would alone serve to support such a 
theory but this our author does not undertake. 

The book concludes with an appendix on 
mural signs which are rightly regarded as masons’ 
marks. 


E. H. Donan 


University Museum 
Philadelphia 


Orcnomenos II: Diz NeouitHiscHE KERAMIK, 
by Emil Kunze. Pp. 55, ills. 39, pls. 26. 
(Abhdlg. d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss.) ~Miinchen, 
1931. 

Twenty years after Bulle’s publication of 
Orchomenos I, Die dlteren Ansiedlungsschich- 
ten (1907), Dr. Kunze began to study the sherds 
from the 1905 campaign. Because of their dis- 
ordered state and for other obvious reasons, a 
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supplementary excavation was undertaken in 
1927. One result was the important discovery 
that the Rundbauten apparently belonged, not 
to the Neolithic Age, but to the beginning of the 
Early Helladic Period. Furthermore, the Neo- 
lithic sherds were found, not in a stratified de- 
posit, but in a fill. So stratigraphic evidence was 
entirely lacking for the Neolithic pottery. 

The author has limited his study to the ceramic 
remains from Orchomenos in the Chaeronea 
museum. Dissatisfied with the multipartite 
classification of others, he has presented the Neo- 
lithic pottery—provisionally—in seven groups. 
The fabric, shapes, color, and ornamentation of 
all the styles are carefully described and il- 
lustrated by figures (mostly profiles of rims, sides, 
and bases) and by twenty-six plates, three of 
them in color. Besides, comparisons are made 
frequently with the Neolithic pottery of other 
sites, particularly of Central Hellas and Thessaly. 

The seven Vasengattungen, designated by let- 
ters, are: A. Schwarzpolierte Keramik; B. Gefdsse 
mit streifiger Politur (Burnished-decorated); C. 
Keramik mit buntem  polierten Uberzug (e.g. 
“Rainbow” ware); D. Rote monochrome und 
rotpolierte Keramik; E. Neolithischer Urfirnis”’; 


F. Chaeronea-Gattung; G. Die iibrige Keramik mit 


aufyemalten Ornamenten (cf. Thessalian B3). 
Next to the “D,” the ““A”’ sherds were most nu- 
merous at Orchomenos. 

As regards this classification, if a simplification 
is desired, one might as well reduce the number 
stillfurther. ‘B” and perhaps “‘C” wares might 
reasonably be classed under “A.” And “D” 
may be a variant of “A”; the difference in 
color may possibly be due to the manner of 
firing. This grouping is, however, admittedly pro- 
visional. 

A relative chronology is obtained from a study 
of the pottery itself with the help of stratified 
evidence from Thessaly. The Neolithic culture 
at Orchomenos, extending from far back into the 
Fourth millennium down into the Third, had a 
continuous development with no break appearing 
until the beginning of the Bronze Age. 

Scholars will welcome this useful work of Dr. 
Kunze, who has skillfully reconstructed another 
chapter in the study of Neolithic Pottery. Color 
plate IV with its realistic reproduction of sherds 
deserves especial mention. 


J. Penrose HarLanp 


UnIversity oF NortH CAROLINA 
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Tue TREASURERS OF ATHENA, by William Scott 
Ferguson. Pp. xiv+198, and a frontispiece. 
Harvard ‘University Press, Cambridge, 1932. 
$4.00. 

Making use of results obtained by Dinsmoor in 
his study of inscriptions dealing with the Erech- 
theum, Professor Ferguson has been able to de- 
termine exact dates and reconstructions for 
many of the treasury records of the late fifth 
century. In particular he has found that the 
secretaries of the treasurers of Athena were 
chosen according to a cycle in the reverse of the 
official order of tribes from 411 to 386/5 B.c. 
(p. 9), and that the amalgamation of the board of 
treasurers of the Other Gods with the board of 
treasurers of Athena occurred in 406/5 (pp. 7, 
104-111). A further secretary cycle in the direct 
official order of the tribes can be demonstrated 
from 355 at least to 340 B.c. (p. 144). Another 
determination of fundamental importance is that 
the accounts of the treasurers of Athena now 
published as J. G. I?, 301 must be dated in 409/8. 

These epigraphical sources are combined with 
other evidence to throw new light on many subtle 
problems of Athenian history. The expedition 
of Anytos for the relief of Pylos (p. 43) is to be 
identified with the expedition “about the Pelo- 
ponnesos”’ mentioned in J. G. I?, 301, and so dated 
in 409. The great campaign of Thrasyllos is re- 
flected in the same inscription, and so confirms 
conclusions already reached by the author (Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, V, pp. 483 ff.) about the 
chronology of events recorded in Xenophon’s 
Hellenica (I and II). 

The temple inventories are discussed in detail 
(Chapters V-IX) and contribute to the story of 
financial stringency in the last years of the war. 
The treasurers had no reserve in 410 (p. 33), 
but attempted to build up a reserve (J. G. I’, 109). 
Nevertheless, the conversion of temple properties 
into money began in 409 (p. 86); gold coin was 
issued for the first time in 406 (p. 91); a general 
melting down of temple properties was authorized 
in 406/5 (p. 12); and the bronze coins plated with 
silver (p. 88) made their appearance in 406/5. 
In 405/4 the melting down of temple properties 
was still going on (p. 95), and during the last 
days of the siege the treasurers of Athena and the 
Other Gods were even agents for the distribution 
of grain. The pertinent record, J. G. Il?, 1686, 
is to be dated in 405/4 (pp. 77-84). 

The chapter on the later history of the temple 
properties gives new evidence for the adminis- 
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trative activity of Androtion in connection with 
the crisis of 358/7-356/5 (pp. 121-122), and a 
more complete interpretation of the reforms of 
Lycurgus. 

There is a critical discussion of the financial 
responsibility for contingent expenses of the state 
(pp. 134-136), and also a chapter on Athenian war 
finance. The distinction between sacred moneys 
and imperial moneys in the fifth century, and the 
significance of the decrees of Kallias (434 B.c.) in 
connection with financial practice during the 
Peloponnesian War receive full treatment. Stu- 
dents will welcome Ferguson’s analysis of war 
funds, income and reserve, especially in view of 
the prevailing agnosticism. Only two years ago 
Wade-Gery was able to write that “we are ob- 
viously at the mercy of hypotheses for the finance 
of the Archidamian War” (J. H. S., L (1930), 
p. 293). To the present reviewer it seems that 
Ferguson has replaced some, at least, of the 
hypotheses with substantial argument. Though 
from the very nature of its subject-matter the 
book makes somewhat close reading, the volume 
is indispensable to anyone interested in the source 
material of Athenian history. 

BENJAMIN D. 
University oF 


Der OorspRONG DER GEOMETRISCHE Kunst, by 
Anne Roos. Pp. 148. Willink a. Zon, Haar- 
lem, 1931. $2.75. 

This book, written in Dutch with a short 
French résumé, is concerned with the Geometric 
style, i.e., the style of vase-painting which flour- 
ished in Greece in the ninth and eighth centuries. 
The first chapter gives a very clear and exhaustive 
summary of the various theories about its origin: 
its introduction by the immigrating Greeks, 
either the Dorians or the Achaeans; its evolution 
out of the old geometric style of the Helladic 
period presumably preserved as a “ Bauernstil” 
during the times of Minoan influence; its possible 
derivation from the Mycenaean style. All of 
these theories are rejected, with criticism which is 
sound in some cases but not in all. A new ex- 
planation is then given, one already proposed by 
Helbig many years ago but destined to fail at 
that time because of lack of material. 

The method of the author is sound and good. 
Because simple geometric patterns can originate 
everywhere, we must concern ourselves with the 
more complicated ones. Miss Roos accordingly 
begins with the peculiar motive of a bird with a 


fish or a snake in its bill. The nearest analogies 
can be found in the proto-Elamite pottery from 
the end of the fourth millenium. These are so 
striking even in details such as the rendering of 
the wings, the fins, or the head, that a connection 
cannot be denied, because these forms are so 
peculiar that a spontaneous and independent 
origin is excluded. Furthermore it is not a 
question of similarity in the case of a single 
motive: almost all figures of animals and of hu- 
man beings found on Greek Geometric vases occur 
in Persia too and are rendered in the same char- 
acteristic way: the lying roe or goat with head 
bent backward, two rampant goats with a tree 
between them, the lying dog, dancing women, 
men with a bough, the antithetical group, such 
queer features as bands hanging down from the 
hips, and devices such as the wheel, the cross, a 
combination of four leaves and the swastika. 
Miss Roos has not been the first to discuss these 
motives; I refer to P. Vincent’s excellent article 
on the antithetical group and the fish-and-bird 
motive in Syria V, and to my own on the com- 
bination of two foreparts of animals set back to 
back in the Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 1925. 
Some observations can also be found in F. Matz’s 


Friihkretische Siegelbilder. However, she has 


added so many new points of agreement and ac- 


cumulated so much material that I believe her 
chief thesis about the derivation of motives in the 
Greek Geometric style from the proto-Elamite is 
firmly established. Without doubt she is right 
also in assuming that some motives occurring in 
late Mycenaean art are not directly taken over by 
Geometric art but borrowed a second time from 
the East, for it cannot be too much emphasized 
as the author shows that the existence of the proto- 
Geometric style proves a gap and a break between 
the Mycenaean and the Geometric period. But 
there is a far greater gap in time and in space be- 
tween Greece and Elam than between the two 
periods in Greece. It is true, Miss Roos adduces 
some “Hittite” seal-stones and some Palestinian 
pottery to bridge this gap, but she overempha- 
sizes the relations of these two distant periods. 
I am convinced her thesis will hold, but I believe 
when the art of the intermediate countries is 
better known they will be found to have played 
an important part not only in handing on and 
preserving the motives but also in creating 
them. 

Miss Roos admits that the ornamental patterns 
in the Geometric style, the maeander and others, 
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have no parallels in Elam, but she passes over this 
question rapidly, a mistake, in my opinion. She 
exaggerates the part played by figural motives 
and minimizes the réle of geometric patterns. 
Furthermore she does not consider composition, 
which is as important as the motives. We have 
an exact analogy in language. Words can be 
borrowed from foreign ones, but the syntax 
uniting them is the real heart of the language and 
is always indigenous. Now the composition of a 
Geometric vase is based upon the same tectonic 
principle which dominates Greek art as a whole as 
Brunn has shown in his brilliant analysis in 
Griechische Kunstgeschichte. 'The Greeks brought 
this innate principle with them when they mi- 
grated into Greece. It can therefore be found in 
Mycenaean art, although modified and partly 
suppressed by the different Minoan principle. I 
have pointed out its presence in sculpture thereby 
proving the theses of Praschniker (Wiener 
Jahrbuch der Kunstgeschichte I1) and Gotsmich 
(Studien zur diltesten griechischen Kunst). (ef. 
my article in Praehistorische Zeitschrift XTX.) 
This tectonic tendency was strengthened by the 
Dorians who also changed the mentality of those 
parts of Greece which they did not invade, e.g., 
Athens. Under the domination of this principle 
New patterns 


the Geometric style was created. 
were invented, figural motives which fitted into 
the style were borrowed from the East, older 


forms and principles were assimilated. Miss 
Roos gives some illuminating instances of My- 
cenaean types, which were preserved through the 
proto-Geometric period and taken over by the 
new style. The change in structure, ¢.g., the 
lengthening of the neck and the sharpening of 
the profile which they show and which is not ex- 
plained by Miss Roos is caused by the indigenous 
tectonic principle. 

A third chapter deals with sculpture. It con- 
tains some good observations, ¢.g., concerning an 
Elamite rider and a Mycenaean centaur, but does 
not corroborate the thesis of the author because 
the analogies put forward point more to inter- 
mediate countries than to Elam. To sum up: 
the book is excellent if the aims and the title are 
restricted to: the origin of the figural motives in 
Greek Geometric art. 
; VALENTIN MULLER 


Bryn Mawr 


Firtu AND Fourtu Century Coins FROM 
THE Turactan Coast, by Allen B. West. 
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Numismatic Notes and Monographs No. 40, 

New York, 1929. 

During the late fifth and early fourth centuries 
gold coins, of which a few are preserved, were 
struck by cities on the coast of Thrace. Since 
these cities belonged to the Athenian empire it 
has been assumed that they were struck in imi- 
tation of the Athenian gold pieces of 406 B.c. 
This assumption Professor West attacks in a 
monograph equally remarkable for learning, in- 
genuity, and obscurity. The author’s work on 
the inscriptions of this period—work which is 
familiar to all archaeologists—has fitted him pe- 
culiarly to deal with the history of a region the 
record of which is very fragmentary and difficult 
to trace; and his endless patience and respect for 
detail have led him to spend a meticulous care 
upon a series of problems so complicated that 
few would grapple with them. But his presenta- 
tion is so far from satisfactory as to make his 
work all but unusable. Since this aspect of the 
book cannot honestly be overlooked it had best 
be dealt with at the beginning so that we may be 
free to turn to an appraisal of the very valuable 
material here offered. That material, dealing as 
it does with a complex of weights, standards and 
dies, is by nature so involved that the most lucid 
exposition could hardly make it easy reading. 
But instead of lucidity we are faced with gratui- 
tous difficulty. For example, though there is 
constant reference to the Attic standard, there is 
no mention of what the Attic standard was. 
Perhaps it is assumed that every reader will re- 
member that the Attic drachm is 4.36 gms., the 
stater, 17.44; if so, it is a false assumption. The 
plates are badly arranged and it is impossible to 
refer from them back tothe text. There is neither 
index nor any other way of finding one’s way in 
the text except occasional and insufficient cross- 
references in the notes. There are confusing in- 
consistencies; ¢.g., on p. 55 “‘Maroneia settled 
down to the use of the Persian standard, probably 
about 395,” and on p. 87, “‘it (an earlier series) 
was followed by the Persian standard about 400.” 
There is constant difficulty with the wording. It 
is maddening to be forced to a second and third 
reading of a passage the purport of which turns 
out to be nothing more than a mathematical 
equation. Finally there are far too many positive 
errors. A page of errata of three dozen items for 
a work of this size means lamentable carelessness 
at some stage of the composition, and the list, 
long as it is, is net complete, e.g., p. 11, in the first 
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obverse description, for “‘head, 1.,” read “head, 
r.”; in the second, “head, 1.”; p. 25, line 1, for 
“‘weight,” read “standard”; p. 111, line 1, for 
“‘obols,” read “drachms”; p. 166, line 2, for 
“thirty-two” and “sixteen,” read “sixty-four” 
and “thirty-two”; line 3, for “four” and “‘two,” 
read “eight” and “four” (cf. p. 164.); Plate I Aand 
B must be interchanged. Plate I, D, the reverse 
is upside down. If the following summary does 
not represent the author’s thesis adequately there- 
fore, the reviewer can only protest that he has done 
his best to understand in spite of serious obstacles. 

The theory that these gold issues are modeled 
on Persian Darics, not on Athenian coins, rests on 
evidence of two kinds: historical probability, and 
the weights of the coins themselves. In the first 
place, we must remember that Athenian prestige 
was much reduced toward the end of the fifth 
century and therefore there would have been no 
inclination to adopt her standards as there would 
have earlier in the century. In 412 Chios re- 
volted; in 411 came the revolt of the Hellespont, 
Thasos, Abdera and probably most of the other 
Thracian cities (though we have no information 
about these); Abdera and Thasos were reduced in 
408-7, but in the summer or autumn of 405 the 
battle of Aegispotami ended the Athenian empire. 


As gold issues from Greek cities always betoken a 
time of crisis, the ones under consideration must 


have been struck at some such time. Now 406, 
immediately after the battle of Notion, certainly 
furnished such an occasion for Athens herself, 
but there is no reason to believe that her unwilling 
subjects in Thrace were affected in the same way. 
On the other hand, the break up of the Odrysian 
Empire which began about 412, and the revolts 
from Athens at that time may well have occa- 
sioned the abnormal financial conditions of which 
the gold issues were the result. Further, the 
year and a half between the striking of Athenian 
gold and the collapse of Athens is clearly too short 
a period for the gold owls to have reached Thrace 
and become familiar enough to serve as models 
for local issues, whereas the Persian gold was, of 
course, perfectly well known as the best estab- 
lished gold coinage. 

The probability, then, is in favor of a Persian 
rather than an Attic origin. To these arguments 
are added detailed studies of the coinage of 
Thasos, Maroneia, Aenus and Amphipolis, the 
cities concerned, which result in placing the gold 
coins in the series in a fashion which may be sum- 
marized as follows: 
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Thasos. From ca, 411-408 and 404-ca. 340 
there are drachms and tetradrachms with a head 
of Dionysus and a kneeling Herakles and quarter 
drachms with amphora and Satyr. There are 
five periods; ca. 411-408, 404-390; ca. 390- 
380; ca. 380-370; ca. 370-350; and ca. 350-340. 
With the first three are associated gold pieces 
with types similar to the staters. The first of 
these weighs 2.02 gms. and is probably a quarter 
Daric. The following ones average ca. 3.90 gms. 
and seem to have been struck on the silver Chian 
standard then in use at Thasos. At 134% to 1, 
the normal Asiatic ratio for gold and silver, they 
would be equal to 14 Thasian drachms or 8 Aegine- 
tan drachms which might be of advantage in 
dealing with the Peloponnesian fleet on whose 
support the city relied against Athens. With 
the fourth period goes a gold coin of 2.79 gms. 
which has a youthful instead of a bearded Dio- 
nysus head. This is perhaps a third of a Daric; 
at the same ratio it equals 10 Thasian drachms 
of that period. There is no gold associated with 
the last period. 

Maroneia. Before 430 the standard was 
Phoenician: a stater of 13.9-14 gms. From 430- 
410 come light Attic tridrachms (generally called 
Abderite-Aeginetic) of 12.50 gms. with light Attic 
tetrobols (ca. 2.79 gms.) and diobols (ca. 1.35 
gms.) Two gold pieces of 3.32 gms. and 3.14 _ 
gms. belong to this period. They are to be con- 
sidered quarter staters on the silver standard. 
At 1384 to 1 they are worth 314 silver staters or 
15 tetrobols or 30 diobols since the stater is a 
tridrachm containing 18 obols (3144 +16 =30). 
From 410-ca. 400 the standard is a Persian tri- 
drachm (generally called a light Attic stater) of 
16.50 gms. with the small pieces of 2.79 gms. 
which served as tetrobols before and are now 
triobols. A gold piece of 4.01 gms. (a half-Daric) 
fits into this scheme, being worth 314 tridrachms 
at 1314 to 1 and therefore 20 triobols (3144 +1 = 
20). 

Aenus. Since 440 Aenus had been striking 
Persian hemidrachms (2.76 gms.) and quarter 
drachms (1.35 gms) and ca, 412 she began the 
issue of “‘Chian” tetradrachms which equal Per- 
sian tridrachms at 16.56 gms. A gold piece of 
2.11 gms. though assigned by others to a later 
time is here shown to be more probably of the fifth 
century. It is slightly under weight for the Attic 
standard, .01 gm. overweight for a quarter Daric, 
which is the likelier denomination. It will be worth 
124 staters at 1314 to 1 and therefore 10 tetrobols 
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(Persian hemidrachms) since the stater has 24 
obols (1144 +16 = 10). 

Amphipolis. At the end of the fifth century 
Amphipolis was striking staters and triobols. 
The latter were equal to the Macedonian diobols 
and both were hemidrachms. But since there 
were 4 drachms in the Amphipolitan stater and 
3 in the Macedonian, the Amphipolitan stater 
was worth 8¢ of the Macedonian. Archelaus of 
Macedon had adopted the Persian standard, so 
that it was natural for Amphipolis ca. 400-390 
to strike gold on that standard. There are two 
pieces, one of 8.59 gms, the other of 4.17 gms., a 
heavy Daric and half Daric respectively. This 
extra weight may have enabled them to pass for 
eight and four staters respectively in Amphipolis 
while in Macedonia they would equal ten and five 
staters. If they were regarded as the Persian 
standard in Amphipolis they would be worth 
seven and a half staters, and three and three 
quarters staters respectively; that is, sixty and 
thirty tribols (7144 x8=60). 

A word of caution is in place regarding all this 
calculation: it is based on very few coins. There 


are only fourteen specimens altogether, of which 
eight are from Thasos, and it is, of course, danger- 
ous to argue too strongly from the weight of a 


single coin. Still, there is no doubt that Professor 
West has established his main thesis, whatever 
modifications of detail may later be necessary. 
No mention has been made of the cataloguing and 
illustration of the silver of Thasos and Maroneia, 
nor of the admirable final section on the Athenian 
gold, nor of the immense amount of information 
and criticism scattered through the footnotes. 
It is a book of many merits, and, in spite of its 
shortcomings, one which no student of the 
Athenian empire can afford to overlook. 

ALFRED R. BELLINGER 


Yate University 


Tue CornaGe oF Metapontum (Part Two), by 
Sydney P. Noe. Numismatic Notes and Mon- 
ographs No. 47, New York, 1931. 

The first part of this study appeared in 1927 
as No. 32 of the same series. It dealt with 
the issues of incuse fabric and was illustrated 
with 23 plates. The first plate of the present 
monograph is accordingly numbered 24, and the 
coinage is taken up at the point where the double 
relief fabric is introduced and carried down to 
about 360 when the nymph head on the obverse 


has become firmly established. The purposes of 
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such a work are to present as much material as 
possible to the student of art and of numismatics 
and to fix the chronology. The first purpose is 
achieved by the careful description and the excel- 
lent and abundant illustrations, the second is 
served (Mr. Noe disclaims any idea of finality) 
by the scrupulous examination of die sequences 
and the evidence afforded by hoards. To some 
this may seem dull and unprofitable work, but 
wiser students will recognize its immense value. 
Documentation is so lamentably lacking in regard 
to ancient art that we need all the help we can get 
if our conclusions as to artistic development are 
to be sound. The studying of a fixed sequence, 
such as is offered by some series of coin dies, is, 
in itself, a highly educational process, and though 
finality is not yet attained, something very close 
to finality may be reached through the joint 
endeavor of investigators as painstaking as Mr. 
Noe. As long as experts differ by half a millen- 
nium in dating the best known Greek statue in 
the world no one has a right to feel superior to 
chronology. It is Mr. Noe’s virtue to be definite 
without being dogmatic. His arrangement may 
be later improved in certain particulars, but if we 
had not his arrangement to start with, new evi- 
dence would be of no assistance. So far as I can 
see, no better arrangement is possible of the evi- 
dence now available. 

There are moments when Greek numismatics 
emerge from their usual anonymity and present 
us with the name of an artist. One of these ex- 
citing revelations comes from Metapontum where 
a certain Aristoxenos gives us eight signed dies. 
Two more come from the mint of Heracleia, and 
in both places there are other dies which are 
clearly his work. Let anyone who doubts that 
a coin can be art of the first order look at Mr. 
Noe’s No. 424 on Plate 33, one of the loveliest 
pieces ever struck. It belongs, like so many 
things that I covet, to Mr. Newell. 

ALFRED R. BELLINGER 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Diz Meuiscuen Rewiers von Paul Jacobsthal. 
Archaeologisches Institut deutschen 
Reiches. Im Verlag von Heinrich Keller, Ber- 
lin-Wilmersdorf, 1931. 

Melian reliefs are among the most attractive 
of early Greek terra cottas and they present many 
knotty problems of origin, purpose, subject, 
authenticity. A publication of the extant ma- 
terial has long been needed and we are fortunate 


des 
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to have it now from the pen of so competent an 
archaeologist as Paul Jacobsthal, and sponsored 
by the generous German Archaeological Insti- 
tute. In a book of a little over 200 pages and 
77 excellent plates every known Melian relief is 
described, discussed, and illustrated—the ma- 
jority practically full size. The result is a rev- 
elation of the wealth of the known material. 
When many of us suspected the existence of per- 
haps forty or fifty pieces we find over a hundred 
listed, representing a great variety of subjects, 
both mythological and of daily life. When it is 
remembered that the reliefs were produced dur- 
ing a relatively short period, from about 475-435 
B.c., that is, during one of the finest periods of 
Greek art, we realize the artistic importance of 
the subject. 

The plan of the book is to furnish first descrip- 
tions of the reliefs and then discuss the questions 
of technique, purpose, provenance, and style. 
The full footnotes are a mine of information with 
many a related subject glanced at and some val- 
uable lists supplied. 

To the much-debated questions brought up by 
Melian reliefs the author’s answers seem con- 
vincing: (1) The place of manufacture was prob- 
ably Melos, for Melos is the certain provenance 


of at least sixteen pieces, and there is a striking 
resemblance between a helmeted head on one of 


the reliefs and that on a Melian coin. (2) The 
reliefs were pressed in clay moulds and the cutting 
out of the background is not a chronological 
guide (as has sometimes been thought), for exam- 
ples from the same mould have their backgrounds 
treated differently. (3) The holes in the upper 
parts of the reliefs served for attachment to a 
background, not for suspension. (4) The reliefs 
were presumably decorations of wooden caskets 
similar to those which appear on some Locrian 
reliefs. They must be envisaged as originally 
gaily colored against an equally vivid background 
of painted wood. (5) Some must have served as 
votive offerings broken at the tomb, for the relief 
with Phrixos in Berlin is made up of fragments of 
varying shades (pinkish and greyish) indicating 
that it was broken over a funeral pyre (we have 
analogies from vases). 

A few points in which the reviewer differs 
from the author may be mentioned: (1) How can 
one call the admirable figures of Telemachos, 
Laertes, and Eumaios in the New York relief 
(pl. 50) the work of a clumsy apprentice, 
“stiimpernde Lehrling” (p. 174)! Especially 
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the Eumaios is a noteworthy creation in which 
the various planes are handled with the skill of a 
master. (2) The instrument used for the removal 
of the excess clay at the back of the reliefs was 
evidently a string, pulled in rotary motion, not an 
uneven wooden scraper (cf. B. Meir. Mus., 1932, 
p. 45). (8) The arms of the girl on the krater 
by the Danaé painter (fig. 74) are not crossed, 
“verschriinkt” (p. 199): the left is raised to hold 
her friend’s hands. (4) If the Erechtheus relief 
acquired by the Berlin Museum as long ago as 
1872 is a forgery (p. 96), it is remarkable that 
the style is so consistently of the period of 
about 460 B.c. For instance, whereas in the mod- 
ern restoration of the child’s head the upper eye- 
lid is made to pass over the lower one, in the other 
heads the eyelids meet at an angle, as in the con- 
temporary Olympia sculptures. That the work 
is sharper than in other Melian reliefs may well 
be due to the accident of better preservation as in 
a newly acquired Melian relief in the Metropolitan 
Museum (B. Metr. Mus., 1932, p. 45); on this 
relief are also similar juxtapositions of horizontal 
and vertical lines for chiton folds. Strongly in 
favor of authenticity are the markings on the 
back of the Erechtheus relief. They are similar 
to those on ancient examples except (and this is 
significant) on the restored parts and where the 
surface has disappeared. The resemblance to the , 
representations on coins and vases cited as the 
sources from which the Berlin relief was copied is 
not so close as is the case in most models of 
older forgeries. 

(5) The style of the latest Melian reliefs (e.g., pl. 
61) would seem to be a little later than 440 B.c., 
the date postulated for the cessation of the in- 
dustry. The reason for its disappearance may 
then well be the restrictions imposed on the 
commerce of neutrals at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

(6) On p. 98 reference is made to a “falschen 
Athenakopf des Metropolitan Museum, B.Metr. 
Mus. 8, 1913, 28, 29; Handbook', 191, fig. 117; 
A.J.A. 1913, 458, fig. 6." The only reasons given 
for this condemnation are: “‘Er ist eine Arbeit des 
Griineisenschen Meisters. Vgl. das Pendant in der 
Sammlung Griineisen abg. Stud. z. Kunst d. 
Ostens, Jos. Strzygowski. ... p. 22. Es ist 
iiberfliissig, die Unsinnigkeiten in der Wiedergabe 
von Helm und Haar aufzuziihlen.” But a care- 
ful comparison with the Griineisen head shows 
not that the two are the products of the same 
artist but that the Griineisen piece was forged with 
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the help of the head in New York (see my Sculp- 
ture and Sculptors, figs. 533 and 534). The 
Griineisen head has the misunderstood features 
usual in a forgery: the hair is continued above the 
vizor; the neck piece of the helmet is too short; 
the hair below the neck piece is not continued to 
the break (all these features can be noted in the 
side view of the head published in the Strzygowski 
Festschrift). In the New York head, on the other 
hand, there are no such misunderstandings. What 
the Griineisen artist represented as hair is here 
correctly rendered as the upper portion of the 
ornamented “vizor” (now mostly broken away, 
except at the corners, with only the inside portion 
showing). The neck piece of the helmet is 
given the proper form; and the hair continues to 
the break. Stylistically also the two heads are 
poles apart. The firm modelling of the eyes, 
chin, and mouth in the New York head, and the 
delicate ridges of the hair (comparable to those 
on the Poitiers Athena [Picard, La Sculpture 
antique, II, p. 223, fig. 90|—also an archaistic 
work—form a striking contrast with the render- 
ings in the Griineisen piece. Moreover the 
physical condition of the New York head with its 
firmly adhering incrustation (on the front and 
left side) indicates antiquity. (In the meantime 
P. Jacobsthal has informed me that he withdraws 
his suspicion of our head, being now convinced 
of its genuineness. He is generously going to 
publish this change of opinion in a forthcoming 
article on the Elche head in the Athenische Mit- 
tetlungen). 

GiseLa M. A. 
Tue Merropouitan Museum 

New York 


Tue Arcuons oF ATHENS IN THE HELLENISTIC 
Aaeg, by William Bell Dinsmoor. Pp. xviiit+ 
567; 4 illustrations, 28 tables. Published for 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens by the Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1931. 

This large volume is the result of investigations 
begun by Dinsmoor after he discovered a part of 
an inscription from the archonship of Olympio- 
doros which had been used by the Romans in the 
steps leading up to the Propylaea. Joining this 
block with another which had long been known, 
Dinsmoor was able to show that Olympiodoros 
exercised a sort of dictatorship in Athens for two 
years (294/3 and 293/2), when the normal work- 
ing of the Athenian government was interrupted. 
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These discoveries helped to explain why all at- 
tempts to apply the Fergusonian Law of Tribal 
Cycles to the Athenian archons of the third 
century had failed. The exact point of departure 
for the cycles and the extent of the break had not 
been determined. Dinsmoor’s definitive list of 
archons for the third century was the outcome 
of his studies. It is interesting to note here that 
inscriptions found in the Agora during the cam- 
paign of 1931 supplement and confirm Dinsmoor’s 
conclusions. 

Dinsmoor continued his investigations to the 
year 26/5 B.c. The results are conveniently 
given in tables listing the names of archons and 
secretaries, with demotics. The eponymous 
holders of priesthoods which rotated according to 
the tribal cycle are also included. 

Hundreds of inscriptions have been used in this 
study, and comparison with Kirchner’s publica- 
tion in the editio minor of the Corpus shows that 
a large proportion of the third-century Athenian 
inscriptions to which Kirchner gave a precise 
date have acquired new dates and new meanings. 
Inscriptions from Delos and Delphi have also 
been used, with the result that Delphian chro- 
nology now approximates finality. An appendix 
devoted to Egyptian chronology shows Dins- 


moor’s indebtedness to papyri, and the table in 
which he gives the New Years’ dates for the four 
calendars used in Egypt illustrates the breadth 
of his horizon. 


In the second half of the book, Dinsmoor dis- 


cusses the Athenian calendar. He is particu- 
larly interested in the Metonic cycle and its 
modification by Kallippos and Hipparchos. 
Each of the Metonic nineteen-year periods is 
considered in detail, and a wealth of astronomical, 
literary, and epigraphical evidence is brought to 
bear on the character of the individual years. 
The results are incorporated in tables showing the 
Julian date for the beginning of every month from 
Hekatombaion 432 to Skirophorion 109 B.c. 
Though much of the material is inevitably con- 
jectural, it is certainly useful. 

For the period of the Peloponnesian War, 
where the Senatorial Year complicates the prob- 
lem, Dinsmoor’s modifications of Meritt’s cal- 
endar illustrate the difficulty of complete sub- 
jectivity in discussions of this sort. Dinsmoor’s 
rejection of Aristotle’s evidence for 412/1, though 
forcefully argued, rests upon a supposition sub- 
jective in character. When he assigns to the 
year 415 the Eleusinian tax decree which orders 
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the intercalation of the month Hekatombaion 
he relies upon epigraphical restorations which are 
at best uncertain and inconclusive. 

Evidence for the first part of the fourth cen- 
tury is scarce, and it will be helpful to check 
Dinsmoor’s tables with material obtained from 
other local calendars. For example the tradi- 
tion that Alexander was born about the time of 
the Olympic festival has a bearing on the equa- 
tion: Loios=Hekatombaion, 356 (p. 474); ef. 
also Schol. Pindar, 01. VII, 147 b, which ap- 
parently gives another value to Loios: Gor- 
piaios=Argive Panamos. Likewise two refer- 
ences to Nemean games which were held in Argive 
Panamos twenty-four years apart offer interest- 
ing possibilities. We get from them these 
equations: 


347 . Panamos= Hekatombaion (Dem. XXI, 115) 
323 Panamos=Skirophorion (J. G. 665). 


I note also at this point that Dinsmoor’s interpre- 
tation of I. G. I?, 377, which gives correspond- 
ences between the Athenian and Delian calendars 
for the years 434/3 and 433/2, is only one of sev- 
eral, all equally plausible. Thus if Dinsmoor is 


right in thinking that the Delian year 433 and the 
Athenian year 435/4 were intercalary,—this is 


by no means inevitable,—Meritt is right in 
saying that the Athenian year 433/2 was in- 
tercalary (pp. 317, 504, 506). 

An excellent feature of this volume is its wealth 
of reference material conveniently given in ta- 
bles, appendices, and indices. In the appendices 
we find a list of tribes in the Hellenistic age 
arranged in their official order at different pe- 
riods, a list of Athenian demes showing the tribes 
to which they belonged, and various discussions 
of pertinent problems, such as the priests of 
Asclepius and the archons of Delos. 

The book is large. Some space could have 
been saved if the author had not seen fit to in- 
clude a résumé of such discredited hypotheses as 
Keil’s Senatorial Year. The table which repro- 
duces Keil’s calendar serves no useful purpose. 
One wishes also that the tables of archons and 
the list of demes had been printed in Greek. 

For the history of Hellenistic Greece the book 
is indispensable. As a work of reference on the 
Athenian calendar it is far superior to anything 
hitherto available. The mass of detail, the multi- 
tude of mathematical computations, the astronom- 
ical niceties, all illustrate the thoroughness of the 
author and arouse the admiration of the reader. 
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The fact that the book was produced within 
three years adds lustre to the achievement. 

A. B. West 
University oF CINCINNATI 


Excavations at Otyntuus, Part IV. The 
Terra-cottas of Olynthus, Found in 1928. 
By David M. Robinson. Pp. 1-101, pls. 1-62. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1931. 
$10. 

This book describes the terra cottas discovered 
at Olynthos in the progress of the excavations of 
1928. Many of them, 251 out of a total of 422, 
were found in “‘ Trench XI,” between two founda- 
tion walls of a house, in a deposit which repre- 
sented the refuse of a shrine. For the finding of 
the others only the numbers of the trenches are 
given, except that “Trench X” is called the 
‘Civic and Religious Center on the South Hill.” 
Rarely is reference made either to the objects 
found with the terra cottas or to the depth at 
which they lay. Devoid, thus, of evidence de- 
rived from the excavations, the book reads like a 
catalogue of a collection of terra cottas. The fron- 
tispiece confirms this impression, for it reproduces 
a figurine purchased by the author in London, 
and “said to have come from Olynthus.” Dates 
are given broadly, often by centuries, based on 
the general reasoning that the deposit mentioned 
was formed prior to the surrender of the town té 
Artabazos in 479 B.c., and that the terra cottas 
found in the other trenches must be dated earlier 
than 348 B.c. when Olynthos was destroyed. To 
the former of these considerations, the author 
admits some exceptions, to the latter, none. 

The author’s analogies are not always convinc- 
ing: the figurine representing a _ kriophoros 
(Plate 32, No. 337) is hardly reminiscent of the 
Hermes of the Thasian relief; the resemblance of 
No. 370 to “the girl (sic) untying her sandal on 
the Nike balustrade” is not apparent; the head of 
No. 299 scarcely “anticipates the style of Stopas.”’ 
And his descriptions are not happy: the girl of 
the frontispiece has a “debutante slouch”; the 
hair of No. 385 is “parted in the middle and 
nicely and gently waved upward”; the hair of a 
terra cotta bust “is peculiarly made with strands 
made by the running drill.” 

The terra cottas from Olynthos are not distin- 
guished pieces. They have not the fine style of 
those, for example, recently found at Selinus, 
but they nevertheless show an interesting variety 
of types, and if, as Mr. Robinson’s excavations 
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continue, the weight of evidence shall prove con- 
clusively that nothing on either hill of the site can 
be assigned to a date later than 348 B.c., it is 
important to find in so early a period a half-nude 
figure in quasi-Praxitelean pose, like No. 336 of 
his list, or the “‘ papposeilenus”’ shown on the last 
plate of the book. 

Inasmuch as subsequent excavations at Olyn- 
thos have yielded many more terra cottas, this 
book may well be regarded as a preliminary 
study; it is hoped that in the final publication the 
author will be able to differentiate further the 
style of Olynthian terra cottas from that of terra 
cottas found in other parts of the Greek world. 

E. H. Donan 


Tue University Museum, PHILADELPHIA 


Yate Cuassicat Stupies, Vol. II. Edited for 
the Department of Classics by Austin M. 
Harmon. Pp. 278; 4 ills. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1931. 

The second volume of Yale Classical Studies 
contains five articles, one of which, “The Form of 
the Epistle in Horace,” by E. P. Morris, I shall 
merely mention here, for it is primarily literary in 
its subject matter. 

In the first contribution, ““A Parchment Con- 


tract of Loan from Dura-Europos on the Eu- 
phrates,” M. I. Rostovtzeff and C. Bradford 
Welles, analyze in detail a Parthian legal docu- 


ment of the year 121 a.p. From it we learn the 
terms of a loan made by the eunuch Phraates, a 
local grandee with a long list of titles, to an Arab 
named Barlaas. The amount of the loan was 
400 Tyrian drachmas, i.e., honest silver minted 
by Trajan in Tyre in preparation for his eastern 
campaign, and the security for the loan was the 
person and property of Barlaas. In lieu of pay- 
ing interest, Barlaas was to become the servant of 
Phraates for the term of the loan, and he was 
subject to a penalty of one drachma for every 
day or night when he was away from his new 
master. 

In an extended commentary on this mixture 
of loan and service contract Professors Rostovt- 
zeff and Welles show its importance for the legal 
history of the Near East in Hellenistic and Ro- 
man times; the parallels which they cite take us 
back to the timé of Hammurabi. The document 
is also an important source of information for the 
Arsacid Empire of the second century A.D. 

Clark Hopkins’ monograph, ‘The Early His- 
tory of Greece,” is divided into two chapters, in 
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the first of which the author seeks to discover the 
origin of Middle Helladic culture. He is not 
satisfied with the theory which makes a foreign 
invasion reponsible for its introduction and 
spread. After discussing variations of, and 
alternatives to, this theory, he argues that the 
chief characteristics of Middle Helladic culture, 
the cist graves, the apsidal houses, and the Min- 
yan pottery, can best be explained as the work 
of descendants of the neolithic inhabitants of 
Greece, who during the Early Helladic Period 
had been in subjection to invaders from the south 
closely related to the peoples of Crete and south- 
ern Asia Minor. According to the theory of 
Professor Hopkins, the neolithic people were 
Hellenic; and revolution, not invasion, was re- 
sponsible for the dominance of this race, first in 
Middle Helladic times, and later in the Geometric 
Age. 

In his second chapter, he discusses the so-called 
Heroic Period with particular reference to the 
civilization of the Copaic basin. He buttresses 
archaeology with mythology to show that central 
Greece was in constant touch with Anatolia, 
serving as a port of entry for eastern ideas and 
products. 

In the next article, ‘Corinthian Fractional 
Currency,” by Alfred R. Bellinger, seventy-four 
coins from Corinth and her colonies are described. 
Many of them belong to a hoard reported to have 
been found at Leucas. Other coins from the 
Yale University Collection are included for the 
sake of completeness. Since Bellinger describes 
a number of varieties not represented in the 
British Museum Catalogue, including a few hith- 
erto unpublished, his article with accompanying 
plates will be useful to numismatists interested in 
the Corinthian series. 

In the final article, ‘‘Greek and Roman Honor- 
ific Months,” Kenneth Scott discusses the custom 
of naming months after benefactors and rulers. 
A vast quantity of material, much of it deriving 
from inscriptions and papyri, is presented here. 
Most of it, however, is Roman. Although Pro- 
fessor Scott’s thesis that Rome followed Hel- 
lenistic precedents in giving to months names de- 
rived from rulers and members of their families 
cannot be denied, the custom seems not to have 
been universal, for Scott can cite only thirteen 
Hellenistic examples of honorific months, some 
of which are doubtful. Only nine states out of 
the multitude which existed in the Hellenistic 
world are known to have used this method of 
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honoring princes. Except for Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes and for a possible Ptolemy, honors of this 
sort were granted only to members of the Syrian 
and Pergamene dynasties, to Roma (?) at Per- 
gamum, and to Pompey (?) at Mitylene (sic), 
and only a few Attalids and Seleucids were so 
honored. 

The precedent set by Poliorcetes in Athens, 
when according to Plutarch the month Munichion 
was named Demetrion, must not be taken too 
seriously, for in 306/5 and 302/1 the month was 
still called Munichion, as inscriptions prove. 
Thus whether the honor was given to Demetrius 
in 307/6, (the date 308/7 accepted by Scott is 
impossible, for Demetrius apparently had not yet 
reached Athens in Munichion) or 303/2, the new 
honor did not affect the name of the month 
except in the year of its bestowal. 

ALLEN B. WEstT 
CINCINNATI UNIVERSITY 


PapyRI IN THE PRINCETON UNIVERSITY COLLEC- 
TIoNs. Edited with notes by Allan C. Johnson 
and by Henry B. Van Hoesen. The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, 
No. 10. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1931. Pp. xxiii +146. $7.50. 


This work contains the first publication of 
fourteen papyrus documents illustrating the tax 


system of Egypt under Tiberius. All except two 
are registers of taxes levied at Philadelphia and 
are in the form either of daybooks or ledgers. 
They thus supplement the information gathered 
from tax receipts, many of which have been pub- 
lished. Similar documents from the Cornell 
Papyri were available to the editors for compari- 
son. Such documents are always difficult to 
read, even when the papyrus is not damaged, as 
was the case in several of these. To have de- 
ciphered so many bearing on one theme and to 
have discussed in connected fashion the many 
subjects connected with their interpretation is a 
notable achievement. 

The book contains a Preface, Sigla and Ab- 
breviations, an Introduction, the fourteen docu- 
ments with introductions and notes to each, and 
lastly an Index of Proper Names, of Geography, 
of Months, of Occupations, of Taxes, of Abbrevia- 
tions, of Coins, and of miscellaneous words. To 
the average scholar the introduction will present 
the most interest. Here we find a discussion of 
the daybook, the ovvrdéipov, the chalci and pig 
taxes, a new meaning for cipBodor, the xerpiorai, 
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the mpaxtwp, the public and private banks, and 
the relation of the cvvyraéimov to the Aaoypadia. 
The introductions to the separate documents 
also contain information and discussions of in- 
terest: No. 1, a new month named L¢e8aords; No. 
2, the system of checking payments and num- 
ber of payments in a month; No. 8, the form of 
the ledger, age of tax-payers, and amount of 
taxes; No. 9, a different form of ledger, the system 
of auditing, comparative number of payments 
per month, and what is interpreted as a possible 
second system of dating. Considerable evidence 
is collected on this troublesome question involv- 
ing the expansion of \a or Ay followed by another 
letter. One misses actual facsimiles of the ab- 
breviations discussed. As the evidence is in- 
consistent I suspect misreading in some cases. 
No. 13 is characterized as a book of accounts. 
It is on the verso of ledger No. 8. 

A first publication of papyrus documents must 
often be considered merely provisional and this 
volume is no exception. Much time and earnest 
effort have gone into the preparation but careful 
revision and correlation seem lacking. A com- 
parison of the index with the text of the docu- 
ments as published shows many discrepancies. 
I counted as high as twenty on a single page. It 
is evident that the text suffered revision after the 
index was made. Many inconsistencies in the, 
text itself may be traced to the same source. 
Rarely one is inclined to doubt the readings. 
A few facsimiles would have been a most helpful 
addition. Misprints are rare except in the index, 
yet I noted that Professor Rostovtzeff’s name 
was always mispelled except in the Bibliography. 
Preisigke’s Wérterbuch der griechischen Papy- 
rus-urkunden is not listed in the Bibliography, 
though certainly used. 

In spite of the defects I have noted scholars 
will be able to use the new material and will be 
thankful to the editors for the early publication. 

Henry A. SANDERS 
University oF MicHiGAN 


MeEnmorrs OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN RoME 
(Volume IX). Pp. 198, 36 plates. Italy, 1931. 
The first paper is by Frederick W. Shipley, 

who discusses the “Chronology of the Building 

Operations in Rome from Caesar to the Death of 

Augustus.”’ Professor Shipley has done a real 

service to students of Roman archaeology and 

topography in going over the ancient sources 
and correcting the many errors in the books and 
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articles. So for example the rebuilding of the 
Temple of Apollo Sosianus is placed between 34 
and $2 B.c. and not as late as 31 B.c., where many 
other scholars had erroneously dated it, not not- 
ing that Sosius was made a triumphalis in 34 B.c., 
September 3. I have always felt that the existing 
columns (not however “the existing remains’”’) 
belonged to the epoch of Augustus, but no ref- 
erence is given to Professor Frank’s article in the 
Memoirs of the American Academy, V, pp. 79-102. 
Professor Shipley’s article and his chronological 
table of the datable monuments are extremely 
valuable and those investigating and excavating 
the monuments of Rome will feel a great debt of 
obligation to him. Only the building activities of 
the viri triumphales (44 B.c. to 14 A.D.) are treated 
here, but it is sincerely hoped that the rest of his 
material on the buildings of Agrippa and 
Augustus, on monuments erected in honor of 
Augustus and members of his family, and on 
monuments erected by consuls, praetors, etc., 
will soon appear in the Washington University 
Studies or elsewhere. 

The second article is by Henry A. Sanders, who 
publishes two fragmentary birth-certificates in 
Roman cursive of the second century a.p. They 
are on bits of wooden tablets in the Michigan 
collections bought by the late Professor Kelsey. 
In a third article Professor Sanders also publishes 
three other Latin papyrus fragments from the 
Michigan Collection. Both articles bear witness 
to Professor Sanders’ great industry and re- 
markable knowledge of palaeography. 

The fourth article by Raymond T. Ohl pub- 
lishes the inscriptions at the American Academy. 
After correction by Charles Upson Clark (not 
mentioned) and by A. W. Van Buren, the article 
makes a fairly presentable appearance, though 
many of the inscriptions are already published 
and some are here no better published. For ex- 
ample in A, J. A. XVII, 1913, p. 505, I have im- 
proved my reading in the inscription from Cyrene 
(p. 122, no. 99) of OcloceBoivtwy (adopted by 
Mr. Ohl) to 6efouaxoivrwy, a word which The- 
ophanes uses of the iconoclastic emperors of By- 
zantium. Many forgeries are included, for which 
I see no excuse. If forgeries are worthy of pur- 
chase and publication, forgers will be unduly 
encouraged. It is bad enough to publish so many 
unimportant genuine fragments. There are 
several errors such as ’Aya6) Tixn for 
roxn (p. 127), a frequent formula at the beginning 


of inscriptions. It is not the name of the dead, as 
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Mr. Ohl seems to believe. In J. H. S. XXVIII, 
1908, p. 197, note 8, Van Buren correctly gives the 
sigma in xpyorn as square and so Mr. Ohl incor- 
rectly says in commenting on Van Buren’s article 
“but the sigma is square.” 

The fifth article by Gorham P. Stevens on “The 
Volute of the Capital of the Temple of Athena 
at Priene” is an important and scholarly article 
by one of our best students of ancient architec- 
ture, who has done remarkable work during more 
than twenty years of service in Rome, and whose 
presence in Rome will be missed in the future. 
Here he studies with beautiful drawings and 
novel observations a capital which has found more 
universal application in modern architecture than 
any other. The article is one which every de- 
signer of modern columns would do well to read 
and use in preference to the thumb-and-rule 
methods of drawing volutes still in use in archi- 
tectural offices. The Greeks and Romans, unlike 
moderns, never used two capitals with similar 
volutes in two different buildings. 

The sixth article by Homer F. Pfeiffer shows 
the advantage gained from artists and architects 
working in connection with classical and archae- 
ological students. It is a brilliant study of the 
exceptional Roman theatre at Dugga, a building 


boldly conceived and unified, with none of the 
usual provincial crudities and discrepancies in 
proportion. The restored plans and photographs 


of the ruins are excellent. The restored elevation 
of the stage makes a handsome frontispiece for 
the volume. The same praise may be accorded 
to the next article by the same scholar on the 
Roman library at Timgad, even though it is of 
historical rather than of architectural importance. 
Jahreshaft (p. 163) and Jahresheft (p. 162) are 
misprints for Jahreshefte and there should be a 
reference to Wilberg’s article on the library at 
Ephesus in Jahreshefte, XI, 1908, pp. 118-135. 
References should also be made to Langie, Les 
bibliothéques publiques dans l’'ancienne Rome et 
dans l’Empire romain, Freiberg, 1908, and to the 
good chapter on Roman libraries in E. C. Richard- 
son, Biblical Libraries, Princeton, 1914. The 
three restored plans advance materially our knowl- 
edge of ancient libraries. 

The final article is a detailed study of Guar- 
iento di Arpo (circa 1310-1370) by Anne Fitz- 
gerald, with twenty-four good illustrations, an 
exhaustive and original piece of research. 

Davip M. Rosinson 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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Latin HistoricaL Inscriptions ILLUSTRATING 
THE History oF THE Earty Empire, by 
G. MeN. Rushforth. Second Edition. Oxford 
University Press, 1930. Pp. xxx+144. $2.75. 
This well-known work has for a generation en- 

joyed among teachers high esteem as an item 

in the apparatus for studies in Tacitus in partic- 
ular and the institutions of the Early Principate 
in general. Out of print for some years, the book 
has again been rendered available in a second 
edition by photographic reproduction. At its 
appearance in 1893 it won, on the whole, cordial 
approval from such reviewers as Cagnat and 
Andresen. Exception was largely confined to 
disparaging the book as “‘an elementary hand- 
book of Epigraphy,” one of the two purposes 
which the author asserted in his preface his work 
was designed to serve. ‘Elementary’ is an 
epithet sufficiently elastic, to be sure. Further- 
more, the author limited the scope of his intro- 
duction to such points requiring explanation as 
occur in the inscriptions contained in the collec- 
tion. At the time at which the first edition was 
issued, there existed in English no handbooks 
to teach the beginner in Latin Epigraphy how to 
cope with a normal building inscription of the 
Caesars, a column of the Fasti, or a milestone, for 
But even in a compendious introduc- 


example. 
tion thus restricted to essentials and to the 
elucidation of a selected body of inscriptions, 
neglect to mention the precedence ordinarily 
given to the consulate and the sacerdotal offices 
in recording the cursus honorum, be this in direct 
or reverse order, seems a surprising omission 


(cf. p. xi). However, as to the merit of the book 
as a companion to the study of imperial history 
and institutions there can be no dispute. 

The plan of the new edition, of course, pre- 
cluded elaborate revision or recasting. In only 
one instance, No. 69, has the author deemed it 
necessary to substitute a different inscription 
for the former text. References to Wilmanns’ 
Exempla have naturally been superseded by the 
corresponding ones in Dessau. The geographical 
conspectus of the volumes of C. I. LZ. has been 
omitted. Most noteworthy in the new edition 
are some ten pages of “Corrigenda and Ad- 
denda” inserted after the Introduction. In 
numerous instances these comments, which come 
from the pens of J. G. C. Anderson and H. M. 
Last as well as from that of Rushforth, present 
on the basis of recent discovery and research, epi- 
graphical and historical, significant modifications 
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and supplements. The book has always been 
notable for accuracy in printing and citation. I 
note, however, that on p. 49 “Tac. Ann. 4.37” 
still persists as an erroneous testimonium to the 
erection of the temple to Augustus at Tarraco in 
A.D. 15: Read Tac. Ann. 1.78. 

Duane ReEeEp Stuart 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


L’ABBAYE DE F.ieury A 
Lorre, by Georges Chenesseau, xi+ 244 pp.+89 
pp. of collotype plates. Paris (Van Oéest), 
1931. 300 francs. 

The practical problem of a monograph on a 
site of the kind which forms the subject of this 
book is very well solved here. The weight is not 
excessive; the dimensions are reasonable (10 x 
1234 x 2 inches) yet large enough to accommodate 
plates of convenient proportions, and the text 
paper is stiff enough to be manageable at this size. 

But the purely physical design of such a book, 
difficult as it is, is simple compared with the task 
of organizing the abundant data concerning a 
subject like Fleury, which has a very notable 
historical interest of its own as well as wide rami- 
fications in civil, ecclesiastical, economic, and art 
history. No one who appreciates these difficul- 
ties will fail to be struck by the learned Canon’s 
skillful solution of them. The ordinary reader. 
will not realize that the problem could be diffi- 
cult, because of the charm and clarity of Canon 
Chenesseau’s text. 

The division is as follows: I. The history of the 
abbey, from its beginnings (651 a.p.) through two 
periods of fecund activity; ca. 800 (when the cele- 
brated Theodulphe was abbot) and ca, 1000- 
1300, which was the apogee of the abbey (during 
which time—ca, 1070-1218—the present beauti- 
ful church was built); and then through its long 
though not continuous decline until its extinction 
in 1790. II. The life of the abbey is taken up 
under its interesting personal and corporate as- 
pects, and a vivid picture is given of its relation 
to prince, churchman, serf and pauper. The 
study of economic matters is full and illuminat- 
ing. Phrases are often turned at the expense 
of the selfish, perfidious, or slothful in this part of 
the book, and there are references to the intimate 
life of the subjects. The author is wag enough 
to cite an item from the revolutionary inventory, 
“une chaise de commodités en forme de livres, de 
quatre volumes in f°, sur lesquels au dos est 
écrit: Histoire des Pays-Bas.” III. The abbey 
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buildings are considered in great detail, although 
nothing but the church now remains—specu- 
lators having bought and demolished the convent 
after the Revolution. The most interesting 
points about the church chronology are the as- 
signment (certainly justified) of the porch to the 
period 1067-1108, not 1026-29, and the rela- 
tively early date admitted for the east end of the 
building (ca. 1070-1108; a little later for a part 
of the sculpture). The bold sanctuary vault is 
put between 1095 and 1108. It is an important 
thing for the archaeologists working on the un- 
settled chronology of this epoch that St. Benoft- 
sur-Loire may now be considered a fixed point. 

The book has a competent critical apparatus 
and an index. The collotypes, which include 
geometrical drawings of the church, are good, 
though not up to the standard of French work 
before the war. The only omission is a good pic- 
ture of the remains of the altar dedicated in 1108, 
which is bound to figure in the important contro- 
versy over the date of the sculptures at Cluny. 

Canon Chenesseau may well be proud of his 
achievement and the publishers of theirs in pro- 
ducing so monumental a work for as little as 300 


francs. All libraries where the Middle Ages 


receive any consideration ought to possess this 
KENNETH J. CONANT 


volume. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Sounp1INnG Stones or ARCHITECTURE, by Philip 
N. Youtz. Pp. 256, no ills. W. W. Norton 
and Co., New York, 1929. 

In Sounding Stones of Architecture, the author, 

a member of the American Institute of Architects, 

discusses his philosophy of architecture in a series 

of nine short essays. The first essay is devoted 
to a definition of architecture as that one of the 
fine arts which best repays study because, com- 
bining as it does practical art with science and 
with fine art, architecture is the art which most 
fully reflects a given phase of civilization. And, 
says the author, “‘this definition suggests a new 
way of approaching architecture and the fine 
arts. Instead of regarding art as an isolated 
matter of masterpieces and schools, it may be 
viewed as a matter of cultural development.” 

In view of the fact that the history of art has 

been taught from this point cf view for a consid- 

erable length of time in several American, as well 
as foreign, universities and colleges, the author’s 
method of approach is scarcely as new as he 


believes. 
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Mr. Youtz devotes each one of the remaining 
eight essays or chapters to a consideration of one 
of “‘the typical aspects of architecture.” These 
are: history, or architecture in the light of its his- 
torical monuments; function, or the practical im- 
portance of buildings; structure, or the engineering 
side of architecture; materials, with relation to 
their decorative or aesthetic qualities; style, “the 
ritual part of architectural composition”’; design, 
its creative part; construction (though how this 
differs from the heading of chapter three— 
structure—it is difficult to see); and finally aes- 
thetics. 

In these essays the author occasionally displays 
a lack of accurate knowledge of the history of 
architecture as when, for example, he speaks of 
the restoration of the church of St. Front at 
Perigueux as by Viollet-le-Duc instead of by 
Abadie and others. Further, he refers to the 
wooden origin of the Doric frieze as though this 
were a universally accepted archaeological fact 
instead of a most disputed point in the history of 
architecture. Similarly he refers to the Chris- 
tian basilica as supposedly modelled on the Ro- 
man law court, again lightly dismissing a source 
of perennial argument among archaeologists. 
He repeats the old and incomplete statement that 
Brunelleschi “‘contrived to build his dome with- 
out centering,” whereas all that is definitely sure 
is the fact that Brunelleschi promised to build the 
dome without centering to the height of thirty 
braccia. Also, in contrasting the architecture of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Mr. Youtz 
uses Ste. Chapelle to exemplify the thirteenth 
century and Notre Dame de Paris as typical of 
the twelfth century, forgetting that though Notre 
Dame was begun in 1163, work on its facade com- 
menced only in 1210, while the interior was re- 
built with extensive changes in the manner of the 
thirteenth century after a fire between 1235 and 
1240. 

But perhaps it is hardly fair to attack the book 
solely on archaeological grounds in view of the 
fact that it is so obviously not written for an 
archaeological purpose, but represents, rather, 
the effort of an architect to put down on paper his 
own ideas of what architecture is. Though there 
is nothing startlingly novel in those ideas, never- 
theless the book is not uninterestingly written 
and adequately presents a viewpoint typical of 
the more conservative element among American 
architects. DonaLp Drew EcBert 
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Irauian Pictures OF THE RENAISSANCE. By 
Bernard Berenson. Oxford University Press, 
1931. 

A pocket vade-mecum for virtually all the 
Italian Renaissance in the world might seem the 
sheerest impossibility, yet, thanks to Mr. Beren- 
son’s diligence and India paper, here it is. Some 
three hundred and fifty artists are listed, and over 
twelve thousand pictures. The survey runs 
from Kansas City to Capetown and Kobe. 
Obviously there must be a considerable number 
of omissions. Some collectors will not let their 
pictures be listed; even Mr. Berenson’s researches 
have their limit. But the student here has the 
leads which will take him to Italian pictures 
pretty much anywhere in the world. Deepest 
gratitude is due the author for so self-sacrificing 
a service. 

The book on perusal reveals many changes of 
opinion. Reference to Giotto, Pietro Lorenzetti, 
Giorgione, and Leonardo will reward the reader. 
That canon of exclusiveness which ruled the four 
classic handbooks has here given way to a reason- 
able inclusiveness. Whatever shop pictures seem 
fairly to represent the intent of the master are 


now listed. It is a change for the better. 


Naturally there will be differences of opinion 


as to what should or should not be omitted. 
Personally I regret the omission of such signatory 
painters as Giuliano of Rimini and Bittino of 
Faenza. They are excluded probably because 
no real list could be made. To have included all 
signed pictures of any importance would have 
been a boon for the student. But of course it 
would have considerably swelled the book while 
to the laity it would have been more than 
caviare. As a masterpiece in skilful compilation 
this double alphabet of painters and places is in 
every way comparable to the various “Réper- 
toires” of Salomon Reinach while it is far easier to 
consult. No traveler who loves Italian painting 
can do without it, so completely does it supple- 
ment the more or less perfunctory information 
afforded by the standard guide books. 

Frank J. MATHER 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 


Les Primitirs ALLEMANDS DU 
1Eu pu XIVE A 1a Fin pu XVzE, by 
Curt Glaser. Pp. 138, pls. 104. G. Van Oest, 
Paris, 1931. 

Dr. Glaser’s study of pre-Renaissance German 
painting will appeal chiefly to the general reader; 
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the specialist will find little to interest him. The 
book is practically an exact translation into 
French of Glaser’s “‘Die Altdeutsche Malerei” 
published by F. Bruckmann, Munich, 1924. 
The Munich edition carries the story of German 
painting from the fourteenth through the first 
half of the sixteenth centuries while the French 
translation closes the account at about the year 
1500 a.p. 

There are other minor differences in the two 
books. The account of Bavarian painting of the 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries is some- 
what simplified and a brief description of Austrian 
painting is appended. In the German edition 
Gabriel Maeleskirche is treated in a separate sec- 
tion. In the translation Dr. Glaser logically 
connects the artist with a general Bavarian tradi- 
tion that has its source in the works of Hans 
Multscher. Less space is devoted to Master 
Bertram, Conrad Laib, and Hans Pleydenwurff. 
It is surprising to note that the author still clings 
to the theory that the style of the Master of the 
Amsterdam Cabinet is derived from the Middle 
Rhine school in spite of all the evidence brought 
to light that points to the Bodensee region. 

The French edition is less attractive than the 
German one, being paper bound and somewhat 
bulky. There are fewer reproductions but they 
are larger and, in some cases, clearer. 

All that has been written in the past concerning: 
“Die Altdeutsche Malerei” is equally true of 
“‘Les Peintres Primitifs Allemands.” The book 
carries the reader through the complicated maze 
of late Gothic German painting in a swift, clear, 
logical, and engrossing manner. The author 
shows great ability in organizing and eliminating. 
He has a clear vision, an interesting style, and a 
deft hand at characterization. The material is 
arranged in such a way as to produce a maximum 
of narrative sequence. The book is especially 
welcome to the reader who has difficulty with 
critical German, enabling him to gain cdnsider- 
able knowledge and understanding of this fas- 
cinating field. Cuartes L. Kunn 
GrErRMANIC MusEuM 

Harvard University 
Hans BurGKMAIR DER AELTERE (Meister der 

Graphik. Vol. XV), by Arthur Burkhard. 

Pp. 146, 76 pls. Berlin: Klinkhardt & Bier- 

mann. $5.00. 


The exhibitions held last summer at Augsburg 
and Munich in honor of the four hundredth anni- 
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versary of the death of Hans Burgkmair did much 
to re-establish him in the eyes of the world as one 
of the leading Renaissance painters of Germany. 
Owing to the activities of the Fugger family, 
Augsburg led Germany in the introduction of 
Italianism. Burgkmair was much more at home 
in this foreign style than Diirer and others on 
whom it had a debilitating effect. He uses it 
with as complete a freedom as if it were his native 
medium. 

In conjunction with the Burgkmair celebration, 
Professor Arthur Burkhard of Harvard Univer- 
sity has published the master’s woodcuts in the 
most recent volume of the “‘ Meister der Graphik” 
series. The timely appearance of the book 
makes available the material to European and 
American scholars in a concise and attractive 
form. 

The brief text presents the important facts of 
Burgkmair’s life and outlines the main achieve- 
ments of his career as a graphic artist. This is 
followed by a scholarly catalogue of his woodcuts, 
divided into sections dealing with the single cuts, 
book illustrations, and work done under the 
patronage of the Emperor Maximilian. Each of 
the 126 woodcuts is briefly described, the various 
states are mentioned, the catalogue numbers of 
the author’s predecessors are given, and the best 
examples of each print to be found in English and 
continental collections are listed. A concordance 
enables the reader to relate Professor Burkhard’s 
catalogue numbers with those of other writers on 
the subject. The ninety-six illustrations for the 
most part are well chosen and clearly printed. 

The catalogue makes an extremely valuable 
addition to the Burgkmair literature and estab- 
lishes a logical chronology for the master’s wood- 
cuts. For the benefit of American scholars, 
perhaps it would have been useful to include the 
more important examples of Burgkmair’s work in 
such great print collections in America as the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the Fogg Museum 
of Cambridge, and the Metropolitan Museum. 

L. Kunun 
GerMANIc MusEuM 
Harvard University 


Uurra-Vioter Rays anp TuHerr UsE IN THE 
EXAMINATION OF Works oF Art, by James J. 
Rorimer. New York: Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

This little brochure sums up experiments made 
over a period of several years. It is meaty be- 
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yond its scale. By simple inspection under the 
violet ray it is now possible to tell the age of cut 
marble and similar stones, of bone and ivory, of- 
ten of textiles. The ray ordinarily reveals re- 
morselessly even the most deceptive restoration 
on stone, ivory, bone, pottery, prints, paintings 
and textiles, and wood. The objects may be 
photographed while under the violet ray, but 
photographs, even such good ones as Mr. Rorimer 
has selected for illustration, are far less telling 
than objects themselves under the ray. 

To simplify a complicated matter, modern ob- 
jects usually have more color under the ray than 
older objects. For example, a recently cut mar- 
ble looks like an amethyst; marble four hundred 
years old is a dirty yellow, with slightest tinge of 
violet; marble of the classical period is gray. 
Obviously such a test would immediately have 
exposed the Dossena forgeries. 

Since the method which Mr. Rorimer has 
worked out with such diligence is inexpensive and 
reasonably easy of operation, a violet ray room 
should become a feature of every art museum, 
picture shop, and picture restorer’s studio. 


Even when the ray will not tell the period—it 
seems inapplicable to metal work—it gives us 
instantly and objectively a kind of information 


about repairs, etc., which formerly we got much 
more painfully and less certainly. It was to be 
supposed that some of the great art dealers would 
be very fearful of damage to masterpieces from 
exposure to the violet ray, and such has been the 
case. Mr. Rorimer maintains that the ray has 
no permanent effect of any sort on the object 
receiving it. 

Frank J. MATHER 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 


Les CoLtections Kuméres pu Musée SarRAULT 
Punom-Penn, Ars XVI. By G. 
Groslier. Pp. 129, including 50 collotype 
plates. Van Oest, Paris, 1931. 

As remarked by M. Coedés in a short preface, 
it is M. Groslier himself who, as organiser and first 
curator of the Musée Sarrault, deserves the great- 
est credit for what is now the most important col- 
lection of Khmer sculpture in the world, leaving 
out of account all that is still in situ. The collec- 
tions include 290 stone figures, amongst which are 
magnificent specimens of Early or “pre-”” Khmer 
art (Pls. XX, XXIII are especially noteworthy); 
55 inscriptions on stone; 700 bronzes; and 110 
architectural fragments, besides jewels, arms, 
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coins, pottery, paintings, and ethnographic ma- 
terial. Connected with the Museum is the school 
of art maintained by the Direction des Arts Cam- 
bodgiens, an organisation which, under M. 
Groslier’s guidance, has accomplished marvels 
in the restoration of traditional Cambodian arts; 
in particular, saving from oblivion the nearly lost 
Cambodian art of weaving kat silks, which are 
not surpassed in quality by textiles of the present 
day made in any other part of the world. The 
Museum and school are open to visitors daily 
without charge. 

The printing and reproductions in this latest of 
the Ars Asiatica series have all the merits we are 
accustomed to expect from MM. Van Oest. 
The descriptions of the illustrations are brief but 
illuminating; somewhat fuller documentation 
might have been desirable. Divergences of 
opinion are naturally possible in some cases. 
One would have expected reference to M. Golou- 
bew’s plausible identification of the splendid horse- 
headed figure of Pl. XX as “le cheval Balaha” 
(M. Goloubew, who has contributed much to our 
knowledge of Khmer art, is omitted from the short 
Bibliography on p. 14). It is justly remarked 
that Pl. XIII, fig. 1, shows Pala influence, but 
precision could have been given to this observa- 
tion by a citation of similar Indian works (for 
references see my History, p. 114, notes 4 and 5, 
and fig. 231). Pl. L, figs. 4 and 8 are clearly 
kundikas. In the description of Pl. XXXIX, 
fig. 1, “‘Laksmi” must be named by oversight, for 
it is Parvati who sits with Siva on Nandi. The 
representation of the Nine Planets on Pl. XX XV, 
fig. 2, differs in detail from many of the Indian 
types, which might have been cited for compari- 
son. The term Gréco-Gupta (pp. 18, 19) is new, 
and scarcely fortunate. 

ANANDA CoOOMARASWAMY 
Museum or Fine Arts 
Boston, Mass. 


New edition, re- 
Paris: 


Les Guiwes Bievus: Grice. 
written and revised by Yves Béquignon. 
Librairie Hachette, 1932. 

An up-to-date traveller’s guide to Greece has 
been awaited by laity and archaeologists alike 
with great impatience. The new version of the 
Guide Bleu entirely re-worked and revised by 
Yves Béquignon, secretary of the French Archae- 
ological School in Athens, is consequently sure 
of a warm welcome and a very considerable sale. 

There must necessarily be those whose sym- 
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pathies are attached more strongly to the manner 
of guide book which Baedeker has produced and 
continues to produce; but as the new Baedeker 
for Greece, though often unofficially promised, 
has not yet appeared, M. Béquignon’s guide is 
alone in the field. It is characterized by a very 
extensive use of local maps and pertinent plans 
and diagrams, so that no one with the book in 
hand is likely to complain that he cannot orien- 
tate himself in all the major excavations of main- 
land Greece as far as Thrace and all the important 
islands as far as Samothrace and Samos. Natu- 
rally the past interests of the French School and of 
French scholars have caused a certain emphasis, 
for which we can only be grateful. Thus, Mallia 
in Crete is included and has a special plan; but so 
do all the important Cretan sites—a notable 
advance on previous guide-books. Mediaeval 
and Frankish sites are treated sympathetically, 
and a better balance between classical and medi- 
aeval is maintained. 

If there is any criticism to be made against a 
book that even with its 660 pages has difficulty 
in doing justice to all the material, it would be 
that the task of visiting so large a territory is too 
great for any one editor, and that little local in- 
accuracies must be the inevitable result. The 


general utility of the book is hardly prejudiced by 


these very minor irritations. 
Ruys CARPENTER 
AMERICAN SCHOOL aT ATHENS 


Tara, A PaGan SANcTUARY OF ANCIENT IRELAND, 
by R. A. S. Macalister. Pp. 208. $3.00. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1931. 

The long first chapter is devoted to the site of 
Tara, particularly what Dindshenchas (History of 
Strongholds) says about it. The site is some 16 
miles northwest of Dublin. Dindshenchas, com- 
piled about 1,000 years ago, is indispensable for 
the topography of Tara; but what it professes to 
report of the history of the place has no historical 
value. 

According to the author Tara was founded dur- 
ing the Bronze Age, which for Ireland may be 
dated roughly between 2000 and 350 B.c. The 
Bronze Age inhabitants of Ireland belonged to a 
short dark race, an offshoot of the race that peo- 
pled Italy and Spain. Their race was displaced 
by the invasion of the tall fair-haired Celts, who 
came in with the Iron Age. 

Tara is not far from the vast cemetery on the 
River Boyne, called in ancient times Brug na 
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Boinne, which includes the famous prehistoric 
burial mounds of Dowth, Knowth, and New 
Grange. This offers another argument for Tara 
being a Bronze Age site. Tradition makes of 
Brug na Boinne a cemetery of dead kings as it 
makes of Tara a dwelling place of living kings. 
Tara was less a political than a religious center: 
the king was a priest-king; Tara was thus a temple 
before it became a palace. 

Tara was for Ireland what Chartres was for 
Gaul—a sanctified place where periodic Assem- 
blies were held. These Assemblies linked together 
the five kingdoms of the Irish Pentarchy. The 
Assemblies took place on the critical days of the 
agricultural year: May Ist, August Ist, and No- 
vember Ist. 

Tara fell with Cormac who, it is thought, lived 
in the third century (227-266 a.p.). To Cormac 
was due the great development of buildings in 
Tara. His ideal was a united Ireland subject to 
the domination of the king of Tara. 

Later (433 a.p.) came Patrick to undermine 
the influence of the Druids. Another fifty years 
pass and another event of importance in the his- 
tory of Tara takes place—the battle of Ocha (482 
A.D.). In 779 there was an assembly of synods, 
etc., in the town of Tara. Another ecclesiastical 
convention met at Tara in 816, and in 839 the 
“king of Miinster ravaged the region in which 
Tara stands, coming to rest at the royal site it- 
self.” 


“The harp that once, through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed 
Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fled” 


but as Professor Macalister reminds us there were, 
even in the time of Thomas Moore, no walls at 
Tara upon which a harp could hang. 

GrorGeE Grant MacCurpy 
YaLe UNIVERSITY 


INVESTIGATIONS OF THE SUBMERGED CITY IN 
1930-31, by K. E. Grinevich. State Academy 
of Arts, Moscow, 1931. 3 maps ill. 59 pp. 
Short notices in 

newspapers have touched upon the subject of the 

discovery of a submerged city near the Cherso- 
nessos lighthouse in the Crimea. The news of 
this discovery has met with a certain amount of 
scepticism both in Russia and abroad, perhaps 
owing to the fact that the preliminary notice 


European and American 
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could not give enough supporting evidence to this 
startling discovery. Many were of the opinion 
that natural formations may have been mistaken 
by the investigators for the ancient fortifications. 

The article which is the subject of this review is 
the report of the Director of the Heraclean Ex- 
pedition of the State Academy of Arts in Moscow, 
Prof. K. E. Grinevich. It establishes the fact 
of the discovery beyond any doubt, giving a com- 
plete diary of a month and a half of archaeological 
investigations on the sea bottom in 1931. 

The expedition of 1931 consisted of archaeolo- 
gists, geologists, architects, a number of divers 
and a moving picture group. It checked up the 
finds of the preliminary soundings of 1930, and 
succeeded in charting a fairly complete map of 
what in the opinion of the investigators are the 
remains of the ancient fortified town of Cher- 
sonessos mentioned by Strabo. The expedition 
collected some archaeological material from the 
surface of the sea bottom, and obtained a moving- 
picture record of work under the water. 

It was established that this ancient city was 
surrounded by a very well made wall of defense, 
4 meters thick, with some 18 round towers placed 
at certain intervals, some 6-8 meters in diameter. 
Almost all walls and towers were made of massive 
masonry. Remains of numerous living houses 
occupied the space between the walls. In the 
center there was an unworked rocky elevation, 
which is reminiscent of the Pnyx, at Athens. 
In spots there are traces of numerous round pits, 
similar to those in ancient Neopolis near Siem- 
pheropol. All this led the investigators to believe 
that it may have been an ancient Acropolis or 
public square of the submerged town. 

Two definitely outlined streets were discovered 
crossing at right angles, one running from south- 
east to northwest, and the other from northeast 
to southwest, meeting near the center square. 

To judge by the masonry of the fortified wall, 
the towers and living houses discovered, the 
city should be dated approximately IV-II century 
B.c. This dating is supported by pieces of 
amphoras of red clay much water worn, and 
fragments of white marble. This agrees very 
well with the results of excavations on the shore 
which also disclosed a culture of the same period. 
It is very interesting that neither under the water 
nor on the adjoining shore are there any traces of 
cultural occupation either before or after this 
period. The territory of the lighthouse peninsula 
was separated from the mainland with double 
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defence walls and occupied in antiquity with 
numerous separate villas and was very likely the 
suburb of the submerged town. 

The straight lines of the streets and the archi- 
tectural details of the whole, seemed to indicate 
that this city was the work of ancient Greeks of 
the Hellenistic epoch. 

The subsiding of the shore, which goes on even 
now, though slowly, must once have been much 
faster to force the inhabitants to abandon the 
place which was rediscovered only 22 centuries 
after. 

A. GOLOMSHTOK 
Tue University 
Philadelphia 


Tue Dorin IN THE LITERATURE AND ART OF 
GREECE AND Rome, by Eunice Burr Stebbins. 
Pp. 135. George Banta Publishing Co., 
Menasha, Wisconsin, 1929. 

This is a Johns Hopkins University doctoral 
dissertation written under the direction of Pro- 
fessor David M. Robinson. Im its preparation 


Miss Stebbins, now Mrs. H. N. Couch, has not 
only sifted the literature but has made personal 
visits to museums, here and abroad, important 
to her study of the representations of dolphins in 


sculpture, on painted vases, on coins, terra cottas 
and gems. 

Miss Stebbins inclines to take exception to the 
somewhat too general use of the word fish by 
Tsountas, Furtwaengler, Evans, and others, in 
descriptions of what she believes to be dolphins, 
and her arguments seem well sustained. She 
finds that from the earliest representations of the 
Pisciform Type in Crete to the florid style of the 
Roman Empire the designs are “as far from the 
dolphin in nature as can be, to remain recogniz- 
able,” and that in fact “‘in no case did the Greeks 
or the Romans make realistic representations of 
dolphins.” 

The author, beginning with the Dionysus cylix 
by Exekias, identifies dolphins under four types: 
Pisciform, Thick-Headed, Simple, and Elaborate, 
Curvilinear. She finds the dolphin rare in Cretan 
art, but makes a point of the origin of Apollo 
Delphinius in Crete, as already shown by Swind- 
ler. It is only in the M. M. III period that the 
conventional type of dolphin is found in all art 
forms, although it seems to exist from E. M. III 
through L. M. III. 

The Dolphin in Legend and Literature (title 
of Chapter VI) is quite fully treated. The 
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various stories are retold in shorter form and are 
followed by the references from both Greek and 
Latin sources. The Phalanthus-Taras, the Arion, 
and the Apollo Delphinius legends are particularly 
well handled. Miss Stebbins devotes her VIIth 
and last chapter to The Dolphin in Vase Painting 
(N. B. The Dolphin Shield-Device, pp. 101-104), 
The Dolphin in Plastic Art, Reliefs, Coins, Metal 
Work and Gems, and The Dolphin in Painting. 
This part of the book contains the author’s main 
contribution to her subject. She has covered the 
field well. She has seen that dolphins in art are 
space-fillers and accessory symbols, and has com- 
pletely disarmed even captious criticism by saying 
** A study of dolphins in art is, accordingly, not too 
inspiring.” 

VAN DemMaNn MaGorrin 


A CLUE TO THE CRETAN Scripts, by F. Melian 
Stawell. Pp. viii + 120. G. Bell and Sons 
Ltd., London, 1931. 15 shillings. 
Picture-writing, of course, develops into syllabic 

writing by the principle of acrophony; that is, 

by the utilization of the first sound or sounds of 
the name of each symbol as its phonetic value. 

Miss Stawell proceeds with apparently valid 

method along these lines, studying in successive 

chapters The Phoenician Alphabet and its Affini- 
ties; The Earliest Inscriptions: the Phaestos 

Whorl and the Name ‘“Velkhanos,” etc.; The * 

Phaestos Disk; Other Minoan Inscriptions. The 

success which she seems to have is remarkable. 

Now in such work there is the premise that the 
investigator must correctly identify the objects 
pictorially represented, and the further premise 
that he must guess correctly the language of the 
engraver. We pass over the prior premise; as 
to the second, Miss Stawell has guessed that the 
language is Greek. This is at least possible; but 
once the Greek names of the objects are found, 
their initials must be built up into words. Be it 
said in passing, Miss Stawell finds that the Greek 
spoken in Crete was outright Ionic (though she 
errs in attributing ¢ and H to this dialect, pp. 51 
and 28, etc.). Now let us take two or three 
examples of her readings. 

On page 49, she reads the cross-mark indicating 
the beginning of the inscription, the branch or 
KAddos, the arrow or éiords, the branch four 
times, the ship or vnis, the branch; after the 
arrow and each following symbol there are “dots 
of punctuation or abbreviation.” The reading 


is therefore K O: K: K: K: K: N: K: which 
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she normalizes as Koé, KG, K&, Ka, Ka, NG, 
K&, wherein Ko® is a middle imperative of 
Kodw ‘I listen’, and K@ is the same with double 
contraction. She interprets “Listen, list, list, 
list! List, Mother of waters, list!” 

Somehow this version does not seem to me to be 
convincingly Greek in character; and other inter- 
pretations also run heavily to monosyllabism, 
though in fairness I grant that some are much 
nearer to natural Greek. But in the normalizing 
of acrophonic texts there are certain principles 
to be observed: notably that a symbol does not 
denote more than one syllable, unless it contains 
in itself successively the full group of sounds. 
Let us turn to the Phaestos Disk, and take the 
first group of symbols, on Face A, beginning at 
the edge of the Disk (pp. 69-70): they are Man, 
Shield, Club, Runner, Angle, or “Av@pwzos, 
Laxos, Kopivn, Oéwv, ‘Pnxoi. This gives 
An, Sa, Ko, The, Ré, or “Ava, Daw: Kod, 
‘PH, “Arise, Saviour! Listen, Goddess, 
Rhea!” Thus five symbols are made to yield 
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nine syllables. Face A, with 123 symbols, is 
read with 181 syllables, which is entirely too 
many. Moreover, there are but four different 
words (six occurrences) of more than two syl- 
lables; there are 11 words (31 occurrences) of 
one syllable, and 16 words (65 occurrences) of 
two syllables. I cannot recall any other Greek 
text of such length which even remotely ap- 
proaches this status. 

While I could make other criticisms of similar 
nature, I wish to say that in many instances Miss 
Stawell herself emphasizes the tentative nature of 
her results. But the general content of her 
interpretations (even if not the monosyllabism 
of the Greek) is reasonable, and her readings of 
the words for “total” (pages 92-95) are very 
impressive. And finally, it is only by such 
courageous strivings as Miss Stawell’s that these 
alphabets are to be read, if scholars are ever to 
read them: unless indeed a bilingual of some 
length should be discovered. Rotanp G. 
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ing the British Inch and the Ancient Cubit. 
Phila., 1931, McKay. 403 pp.; figs. 8vo. $5. 

Speleers (L.) Les arts de lAsie antérieure 
ancienne. Brussels, 1931. 278 pp.; 41 pls. 

Sprengling (M.) The Alphabet, Its Rise and 
Development from the Sinai Inscriptions. 
Chicago, 1931, Univ. of Chicago Pr. 71 
pp.;2pls. 8vo. $1. 

Stier (H. E.) Die iltere Chronologie Baby- 
loniens, Assyriens, und Agyptens. Berlin, 
1931, J. G. Cottasche Buchh. Nachf. 74 
pp. 8vo. 3 Mk. 

Sukenik (E. L.) Jiidische Griiber Jerusalems 
um Christi Geburt. Vortrag, gehalten in 
der Archiiolog. Ges., Berlin. Jerusalem, 
1931, Azriel Print. Pr. 22 pp.; 4 pls. 

—, Mayer (L. A.) The Third Wall of Jeru- 
salem. New York, 1930, Oxford Univ. Pr. 
72 pp.; 10 pls.; 45 figs. 4to. $6. 

Tabouis (G. R.) Nebuchadnezzar. 
1931, Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill. 
pp.; 38 figs. 8vo. $5. 

Thomsen (P.) Palistina und seine Kultur in 
fiinf Jahrtausenden. Leipzig, 1931, J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 120 pp.; 16 
pls.; 7 figs. 8vo. 3.50 Mk. 


New York, 
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Thureau-Dangin (F.) Les Homophones Sumé- 


riens. Paris, 1929, Geuthner. 

Tostivint (D.) Le probléme des chronolo- 
gies antiques. La Babylonie. Paris, 1931, 
Geuthner. 101 pp. 

Unger (E.) Babylon, die heilige Stadt nach 
der Beschreibung der Babylonier. Leipzig, 
1931, de Gruyter. xv, 383 pp.; 57 pls.; plan. 
29 Mk. 

Vosté (le P. J.) Catalogue de la bibliothéque 
Syro-Chaldéenne du Couvent de Notre- 
Dame des Semences prés d’Alquos (Iraq). 
Paris, 1929, Geuthner. 144 pp. 

Wachtsmuth (Fr.) Der Raum. I. Raum- 
schépfungen in der Kunst Vorderasiens. 
Marburg, 1929, Kunstges. Seminar der 
Univ. viii, 272 pp.; 188 figs. 4to. 

Walther (A.) Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghaz- 
Hft. 24. Religiise Texte. Berlin, 
1930, Staatl. Museen. 2 pp.; 50 pls. 

Waterman (L.) Royal Correspondence of the 
Assyrian Empire. Translated into English, 
with a Transliteration of the Text and a 
Commentary. Vol. III. Ann Arbor,.1931, 
Univ. of Michigan Pr. x, 376 pp. 

Weissbach (F. H.) Kroisos: Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encyclopidie, Suppl.-Bd. 5. 18 pp. 


Wiegand (Th.) Der Entdecker von Pergamon, 
Carl Humann. Ein Lebensbild. Berlin, 
1930, Grote. viii, 167 pp.; 28 figs. 

Wilson (A. T.) A Bibliography of Persia. 
ford, 1930, Clarendon Pr. x, 252 pp. 

Woolley (C. L.) Antiquities of Ur. An Intro- 
duction to the Eighth Temporary Exhibition 
of the Joint Expedition of the British Mu- 
seum and the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania to Mesopotamia. London, 
1930, Brit. Mus. 21 pp.; 5 pls. 

Wruck (W.) Die syrische Provinzialpriigung 
von Augustus bis Trajan. Stuttgart, 1931, 
Kohlhammer. viii, 199 pp.; 6 pls. 

Zehn Bilder aus den altorientalischen 
des Vorderasiatischen Museums zu Berlin. 
Berlin, 1930, Schoetz u. Co. 15 pp.; 10 pls. 


Ox- 


Silen 


CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 
GREEK AND ROMAN 


(Works treating of the monuments of the 
Greeks and the Romans, but not exclusively of 
those of either) 

Arndt (P.), Lippold (G.) Photographische Ein- 
zelaufnahmen antiker Skulpturen. Serie 12. 
Text zu Serie 12, mit Beitr. Munich, 1931, 
Bruckmann. 300 pls. 240 Mk. 

Babelon (E.) Traité des monnaies grecques et 
romaines. 2° partie: Description historique. 
T. 4, fasc. 4. Paris, 1930, Leroux. 126 pp. 60 fr. 

Bruckmann (F.) Griechische und rémische Por- 
trits. Munich, 1929, Bruckmann. 59 pp.; 
840 pls. 4to. 

Cahn (A. F.) Auktionskatalog 66. Antike Miin- 
zen. Frankfurt a. M., 1930. 60 pp.; 24 pls. 

Charbonneaux (J.) L’art classique de la Médi- 
terranée. Paris, 1931, Firmin-Didot. 12 fr. 

Couissin (P.) Les armes gauloises figurées sur 
les monuments grecs, étrusques et romains. 
Paris, 1929, Leroux. 46 pp.; figs. 4to. 

Fox (W. S.) Greek and Roman Mythology. 
London, 1930, Williams and Norgate. Ixiv, 
402 pp.; 63 pls.; 12 figs. 12sh. 6d. 

Heichelheim (Fr.) Wirtschaftliche Schwankun- 
gen der Zeit von Alexander bis Augustus. 
Jena, 1930, Verlag von Gustav Fischer. 6 Mk. 

Herrmann (P.) Denkmiiler der Malerei des 
Altertums. Serie 1, Lfg. 20 (End of Series 
1). Munich, 1931, Bruckmann. 30 Mk. 

Jaeger (W.) et al. Das Problem des Klassischen 
und die Antike. Leipzig, 1931, Teubner. 
128 pp. 8vo. 
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Levi (A.) Sculture greche e romane del Palazzo 
Ducale di Mantova. Rome, 1931, Bib- 
lioteca d’Arte Editrice. 126 pp.; 115 pls. 

Mercklin (E. von) Fiihrer durch das ham- 
burgische Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe. 
II. Griechische und rémische Altertiimer. 
194 pp.; 50 pls.; 10 figs. 8vo. 2.50 Mk. 

Monuments de |’Egypte greco-romaine publiés 
par la Soc. Royale d’Archéologie d’Alexan- 
drie sous les. auspices de S. M. Fouad I* roi 
d’Egypte. Tome 2, fase. 1. Bergamo, 
1930, Arti grafiche. 90 pp.; 58 pls. 

Pernice (E.) Deutsche Ausgrabungen in den 
Lindern des klassischen Altertums. 2. 
verb. u. erw. Aufl. Karlsruhe i. B., 1931, 
Dr. Karl Moninger. 80 pp.; 10 figs. 8vo. 
2.40 Mk. 

Pryce (F. N.) Catalogue of Sculpture in the 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties of the British Museum. 1, ii: Cypriote 
and Etruscan. London, 1931, Brit. Mus. 
vii, 261 pp.; 6 pls.; 363 figs. 8vo. 1 £. 

Repond (J.) Les secrets de le draperie antique. 
De Tlhimation grec au pallium romain. 
Rome, 1931, Pontificio Istituto di Arche- 
ologia Cristiana. 156 pp.; 136 figs. 8vo. 401. 

Rumpf (A.) Griechische und rémische Kunst. 


4. Aufl. Leipzig, 1931, Teubner. 106 pp. 


GREEK 


(Including also titles relating to Pre-Hellenic 
inhabitants of Greece and to kindred peoples, and 
to monuments of Greek art wherever found) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Annual of the British School at Athens. 
Sessions 1928-1929, 1929-1930. London, 
1932, Macmillan. xii, 333 pp.; 20 pls.; 103 
figs. 8vo. 3 guineas. 

Bilabel (Fr.) Berichtigungsliste der griechischen 
Papyrusurkunden aus Agypten. Nach dem 
Tode Fr. Preisigkes fortges. Bd. 2., Hilfte 
1. Heidelberg, 1931, Handschuhsheimer 
Landstr. 31. 145 pp. 4to. 25 Mk. 

— Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus 
Agypten, nach d. Tode Friedrich Preisigkes 
fortges. Bd. 4. Heidelberg, 1931, Handschuhs- 
heimer Landstr. 31. vii, 169 pp. 4to. 36 Mk. 

— et al. Heidelberger Kontririndex der 
griechischen Papyrusurkunden. Berlin, 1931, 
Weidmann. x, 127 pp. 12 Mk. 

Blinkenberg (Chr.) Lindos. Fouilles et recher- 
ches, 1902-1914. I. Fouilles d’lacropole. 
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1931, de 
4to. 


1. Les petits objets. Berlin, 
Gruyter. xi, 776 pp.; 152 pls.; 79 figs. 
114 Mk. 

Burnell (F. S.) Wanderings in Greece. New York, 
1931, Longmans. 253 pp.; figs. 12mo. $3. 
Dinsmoor (W.B.) The Archons of Athens in the 
Hellenistic Age. Cambridge, Mass., 1931, 

Harvard Univ. Pr. xviii, 567 pp. 4to. $7.50. 

Edgar (C. C.) Zenon Papyri in the University 
of Michigan Collection. Ann Arbor, 1931, 
Univ. of Mich. Pr. xiv, 211 pp.; 6 pls. 
$3.50. 

Eitrem (S.), Amundsen (L.) Papyri Osloenses. 
Fase. II. Oslo, 1931, Dybwad. xi, 181 
pp. (English text); 9 pls. 4to. 

(N. II.) Ot 
IIpoeéAAnves. Athens, 1931, K. 2. 
ylavyns. 351 pp. 8vo. 100 dr. 

tov). Athens, 1930, Eleutherudakis. 708 
pp. 180 dr. 

Fels (E.) Vom Athos zum Ida. Griechische Hoch- 
gebirgsbilder in Schilderungen dt. Reisender. 
Ausgew. u. erl. Hamburg, 1930, Friederich- 
sen. 914 pp.; 5 pls.; 10 figs. 8vo. 2.40 Mk. 

Frisk (H.) Bankakten aus dem Faijim nebst 
anderen berliner Papyri. Géteborg, 1931, 
Wettergren u. Kerber. 120 pp.;1 pl. 6 kr. 

Fiirst (C. M.) Zur Anthropologie der priihis-, 
torischen Griechen in Argolis. Leipzig, 
1930, Harrassowitz. Text. 40 pls.; 53 
figs. 

Geyer (Fr.) Makedonien bis zur Thronbestei- 
gung Philipps II. Mit einer Ubersicht tiber 
die Topographie Makedoniens. Munich, 
1930, Oldenbourg. vi, 147 pp. 8vo. 

Goldman (H.) Excavations at LEutresis in 
Boeotia. Cambridge, Mass., 1931, Harvard 
Univ. Pr. xxi, 294 pp.; 21 pls.; 4 plans. 
fol. $15. 

Gow (A. S. F.), Robertson (D. S.) The, Early 
Age of Greece (by Wm. Ridgeway). Vol. 
II. Cambridge, 1931, Univ. Pr. xxviii, 
747 pp.; 158 figs. 30sh. 

Herrmann (A.) Forschungen am Schott el- 
Djeria und ihre Bedeutung fiir Platons 
Atlantis. Gotha, 1930, Verlag Perthes. 

Herzog (R.) Die Wunderheilungen von Epi- 
dauros, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Medizin und der Religion. Leipzig, 1931, 
Dieterich. 164 pp. 8vo. 

Jardé (A.) Athénes ancienne. 
Belles Lettres. 10 fr. 


Paris, 1931, Les 
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Johnson (A. C.), Van Hoesen (H. B.) edit. 
Papyri in the Princeton University Col- 
lections. Baltimore, 1931, The Johns Hop- 
kins Pr. xxiii, 146 pp. 8vo. $7.50. 

Judeich (W.) Topographie von Athen. Mu- 
nich, 1931, Beck. 473 pp.; 24 pls.; 56 figs.; 
4 maps. 8vo. 

Korte (A.) Die griechische Komédie. 2. Abdr. 
Leipzig, 1930, Teubner. iv, 104 pp. 8vo. 
2 Mk. 

Kriiger (O.) Papyri russischer und georgischer 
Sammlungen (P. Ross Georg.), hrsg. von 
Gregor Zereteli. 2: Ptolemiiische u. friih- 
rém. Texte. Leipzig, 1930, Harrassowitz. 
255 pp.; 2 pls. 25 Mk. 

Ludwig (E.) Schliemann, the Story of a Gold- 
Seeker. Trans. by D. F. Tait. Boston, 1931, 
Little, Brown. 311 pp.; 8 figs. 8vo. $3.50. 

Maclver (D. R.) Greek Cities in Italy and 
Sicily. Oxford, 1931, Clarendon Pr. xii, 
226 pp.; 22 pls. 8vo. 12sh. 6d. 

Macurdy (G. H.) Hellenistic Queens: A Study 
of Woman-Power in Macedonia, Seleucid 

Baltimore, 
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Syria, and Ptolemaic Egypt. 
1932, The Johns Hopkins Press. 
pp.; 12 pls. 8vo. $4. 

Payne (H.) Necrocorinthia; A Study of Corin- 
thian Art in the Archaic Period. New York, 
1931, Oxford Pr. 363 pp.; 53 pls.; 199 figs. 
4to. $30. 

Pfuhl (E.) Ikonographische Beitriige zur Stilge- 
schichte der hellenistischen Kunst. Berlin, 
1930. 

Picard (C.) La vie privée dans la Gréce classique 
Paris, 1930, Rieder. 108 pp.; 60 figs. 

Preisendanz (K.) Papyri Graecae magicae. Die 
griechischen Zauberpapyri. Leipzig, 1931, 
Teubner. xiv, 216 pp.; 3 pls. 8vo. 18 Mk. 

Quennell (M. & C. H. B.) Everyday Things in 
Archaic Greece. London, 1931, Batsford. 
villi, 146 pp. 8vo. 7sh. 6d. 

Ridgeway (W.) The Early Age of Greece. II. 
Edited by A. S. F. Gow and D. S. Robertson. 
Cambridge, 1931, Univ. Pr. xxviii, 747 pp. 
8vo. 30sh. 

Roes (A.) De 
Kunst. Haarlem, 1931, Willink. 
150 figs. 8vo. 2.85 fl. 

Schede (M.) Zweiter vorliufiger Bericht tiber 
die von den Berliner staatlichen Museen 
unternommenen Ausgrabungen auf Samos. 
Berlin, 1929, de Gruyter. 26 pp.; 16 pls.; 
figs. 4to. 


Oorsprong der geometrische 
148 pp.; 
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Schmidt (K.) Die Namen der attischen Kriegs- 
schiffe. Leipzig, 1931, C. U. E. Vogel. 103 
pp. 8vo. 

Seaby (A. W.) Art in the Life of Mankind; 
A Survey of its Achievements from the 
Earliest Times. 3: Greek Art and its In- 
fluence. New York, 1931, Oxford Pr. 
117 pp.; pls.; figs. 12 mo. $1.75. 

Shear (T. L.) Corinth. Results of Excavations 
Conducted by the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. Vol. V. The 
Roman Villa. Cambridge, 1930, Harvard 
Univ. Pr. 30pp.;10pls. fol. $10. 

Spiegelberg (W.) Die demotischen Papyri Loeb. 
Mit Zusiitzen v. W. Otto. Munich, 1931, 
Beck. xiv, 116 pp.; 38 pls. 120 Mk. 

Sprey (J.) Papyri Jandanae cum discipulis ed. 
C. Kalbfleisch. Fasc. 5: Literarische Stiicke 
und Verwandtes. Leipzig, 1931, Teubner. 
50 pp.; 2 pls. 4to. 5 Mk. 

Tarn (W. W.) Hellenistic Military and Naval 
Developments. Cambridge, 1930, Univ. Pr. 
vii, 170 pp. 6sh. 

Van Hook (LaR.) Greek Life and Thought. 
New York, Columbia Univ. Pr. $2.50. 
Waldmann (E.), Hege (W.) Attische Kult- 
stitten. Leipzig. 1930, Orell Fiissli. 57 

figs. 

Wehner (J. M.) Das Land ohne Schatten. 
Tagebuch einer griechischen Reise. Munich, 
1930, Georg Miiller. 135 pp. 8vo. 


Il. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


Boerger (H.) Von dem Tempeln der sizilischen 
Griechen. Hamburg, 1929, Trautmann. 55 
pp.; 22 pls., figs. 8vo. 

Fiechter (E.) Das Theater in Sikyon.  Stutt- 
gart, 1931, Kohlhammer. 32 pp.; 6 pls.; 
21 figs. 4to. 6 Mk. 

— Die Theater von Oiniadai und Neupleuron. 
Aufgenommen und erliutert. Stuttgart, 1931, 
Kohlhammer. 24 pp.; 12 pls.; 6 figs. 4to. 
6 Mk. 


Ill. GREEK SCULPTURE 


Bliimel (C.) Der Diskostriiger Polyklets. Ber- 
lin, 1980, de Gruyter. 27 pp.; 7 pls.; 11 
figs. 

Boisacq (E.) La sculpture grecque. 
1929, Bothy. 29 pp. 8vo. 
Bruns (G.) Die Jigerin Artemis. 
den Ursprung ihrer Darstellung. 

1929. 66 pp.; 2 pls.; 8vo. 


Brussels, 


Studie iiber 
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Diepolder (H.) Die attischen Grabreliefs des 5. u. 
4. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. Berlin, 1931, Keller. 
64 pp.; 54 pls.; figs. 4to. 50 Mk. 

Jacobsthal (P.) Die melischen Reliefs. 
1931, Keller. 219 pp.; 77 pls.; 77 figs. 
120 Mk. 

Johnson (F. P.) Results of Excavations Con- 
ducted by the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. Vol. IX: Sculpture, 
1896-1923. Cambridge, Mass., 1931, Har- 
vard Univ. Pr. xiii, 161 pp.; 332 figs. 4to. $5. 

Kunze (E.) Kretische Bronzereliefs. Stuttgart, 
1931, Kohlhammer. x, 290 pp.; 56 pls. 75 Mk. 

Lullies (R.) Die Typen der griechischen Herme. 
K@nigsberg i. Pr., 1931, Grife u. Unzer. 90 
pp.; 9 pls. 8vo. 4.50 Mk. 

Picard (C.), Coste-Messeliére (P.) de la 
Fouilles de Delphes. Tome IV (3): Monu- 

Sculpture. Art archaique: 
Sculptures des temples. Paris, 1931, E. 
de Boccard. 85 pp.; 12 pls. 4to. 

Reinach (S.) Répertoire de la statuaire grecque 
et romaine. T. 6. Paris, 1931, 
vi, 202 pp. 30 fr. 

Reinecke (W.) Einfiihrung in die griechische 
Plastik an der Hand von Meisterwerken im 
Alten Museum. Berlin, 1931, de Gruyter. 
112 pp. 2.85 Mk. 

Robinson (D. M.) Excavations at Olynthus. 
IV. The Terra-Cottas of Olynthus found 
in 1928. Baltimore, 1931, The Johns Hop- 
kins Pr. xii, 105 pp.; 62 pls. 8vo. $10. 

Schrader (H.) Zu den neuen Antikenfunden im 
Hafen des Piraeus. Berlin, 1931, de Gruyter. 
10 pp.; figs. 4to. 1 Mk. 

Staatliche Museum zu Berlin, Beschreibung der 
Gigantenfriese aus Pergamon. (Vorw.: Ke- 
kulé von Stradonitz). Unveriind. Neudr. 
nach d. 4. Aufl. Berlin, 1930, de Gruyter, 
46 pp.; 5 pls.; figs. 4to. 1 Mk. 

Suhr (E. G.) Sculptured Portraits of Greek 
Statesmen. Baltimore, 1931, The Johns 
Hopkins Press. xxi, 189 pp.; 21 pls. 8vo. 
$4.50. 

Waldhauer (O.) Die antiken Skulpturen der 
Ermitage. II. Bd. Berlin, 1931, de Gruy- 
ter. vii, 75 pp.; 52 pls.; 90 figs. 4to. 90 Mk. 


Berlin, 
4to. 


ments figurés. 


Leroux. 


IV. GREEK VASES AND PAINTING 
Beazley (J. D.) Der Pan-Maler. Berlin, 1931, 
H. Keller. 28 pp.; 32 pls. 4to. 32 Mk. 
—, Payne (H. G. G.), Price (E. R.) Corpus 
Vasorum Antiquorum. Great Britain. Fasc. 


+ Deceased. 


9. Oxford. Fase. 2: Ashmolean Museum. 
Oxford, 1931, Clarendon Pr. viii, 180 pp.; 
67 pls. 4to. 21sh. 

Blinkenberg (C.), Johansen (K. F.) Corpus 
Vasorum Antiquorum. Danemark. Co- 
penhague: Musée National (Collection des 
antiquités classiques). Paris, 1931, Cham- 
pion. iv, 38 pp.; 48 pls. 8vo. 17sh. 6d. 

Caskey (L. D.), Beazley (J. D.) Attic Vase 
Paintings in the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 

London, 1931, Milford. ix, 57 pp.; 

4to. 19sh. 

Aison et la peinture céramique a 
Athénes a l’époque de Périclés. Paris, 1931, 
H. Laurens. 128 pp.; 24 pls. 8vo. 12 fr. 

Graef (B.), Langlotz (E.) Die antiken Vasen von 
der Akropolis zu Athen. II. 2. Berlin, 1931, 
de Gruyter. 57 pp.; 46 pls.; figs. 84 Mk. 

Kunze (E.) Orchomenos. 2: Die neolithische 
Keramik. Munich, 1931, R. Oldenbourg. 
55 pp.; 26 pls.; 39 figs. 4to. 25 Mk. 

Melida(J.) Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Fasc. 
1. Madrid: Musée Archéologique National. 
Paris, 1930, H. Champion. 4to. 125 fr. 

Mingazzini(P.) Vasi della Collezione Castellani. 
Catalogo. 2 Vols. Rome, 1930, Libreria 
dello Stato. xi, 379 pp.; 100 pls. 4to. 400 1. 

Rhomaios (K. H.) Corpus Vasorum Antiquo- 
rum. Gréce. Fasc. 1. Athénes: Musée Na- 
tional. Paris, 1930, H. Champion. 4to. 80 fr. 

Robinson (D. M.), Harcum (C. G.),+ Lliffe (J. H.) 
A Catalogue of the Greek Vases in the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto. 
2 Vols. Toronto, 1930, Univ. of Toronto 
Pr. viii, 288 pp.; 108 pls. 8vo. $10. 

Séchan (L.) Etudes sur la tragédie grecque dans 
ses rapports avec la céramique. Paris, 
1930, Champion. viii, 642 pp.; 9 pls. 

Walters (H. B.) Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. 
Great Britain, fasc. 8; British Museum, fasc. 
6. London, 1931, Brit. Mus. iv, 12, 12 

4to. 15sh. 


ton. 
34 pls. 
Dugas (C.) 


pp.; 105 pls. 


V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 
Chapouthier (F.) 


Les écritures minoennes au 
palais de Mallia. Paris, 1930, Geuthner. 
xii, 99 pp.; 8 pls.; 36 figs. 4to. 80 fr. 

Hondius (J. J. E.) Supplementum epigraphicum 
graecum. Vol. V: Hellenotamiarum tabulas 
continens. Leyden, 1931, Sijthoff. 40 pp.; 
35 pls. 3 fi. 

Kirchner (J.) edit. 


anno posteriores. 


Inscriptiones atticae Euclidis 
1, 2: Catalogi nominum. 
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Instrumenta iuris privati. Berlin, 1931, de 
Gruyter. 490 pp. 180 Mk. 

Lindquist (I.) Apropos d’une inscription de la 
fin de la période mycénienne. Lund, 1931, 
C. W. K. Gleerup. 18 pp.; 5 figs. 

Meritt (B. D.) Results of Excavations Con- 
ducted by the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. Vol. VIII, 1: Greek 
Inscriptions, 1896-1927. Cambridge, Mass., 
1931, Harvard Univ. Pr. 180pp. 4to. $5. 

Nachmanson (E.) Historische attische In- 
schriften. 2. Aufl. Berlin, 1931, de Gruy- 
ter. 84 pp. 2.60 Mk. 

Stawell (F. M.) A Clue to the Cretan Scripts. 
London, 1931, G. Bell. 120 pp.; figs. 8vo. 

Supplementum epigraphicum Graecum. Volumen 
quintum Hellenotamiarum tabulas continens. 
Leyden, 1931, Sijthoff. 40 pp., 8 pls. 8vo. 


VI. GREEK COINS 


Collection Couturier. Monnaies antiques grec- 
ques et romaines. Monnaies frangaises etc. 
Paris, 1930, Chaufour. 94 pp.; 16 pls. 

Gaebler (H.) Fiilschungen makedonischer Miin- 
zen. Berlin, 1931, de Gruyter. 23 pp.; 3 
pls. 5 Mk. 

— Die Miinzen von Stagira. Berlin, 1930. 

Gallatin (A.) Syracusan Dekadrachms of the 
Euainetos Type. Cambridge, Mass., 1930, 
Harvard Univ. Pr. 53 pp.; 12 pls. 4to. $15. 

Milne (J. G.) Greek Coinage. Oxford, 1931, 
Clarendon Pr. viii, 131 pp.; 12 pls. 8vo. 6sh. 

Morgan (J.) de Numismatique de la Perse 
antique. 2° fasc. Traité des monnaies 
grecques et romaines. Paris, 1931, Leroux. 

Noe (S.P.) The Coinage of Metapontum. 2nd 
Part. New York, 1931. 

Robinson (D. M.) Excavations at Olynthus. 
Ifl. The Coins Found at Olynthus in 1928. 
Baltimore, 1931, The Johns Hopkins Pr. 
xiv, 129 pp.; 28 pls. 4to. $10. 


ROMAN 


(Including also titles of works relating to the 
monuments of the Etruscans and other peoples 
who inhabited Italy before or contemporaneously 
with the Romans, as well as to Roman monu- 
ments outside of Italy) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Baernreither (I. M.) Rémisches Tagebuch. Ber- 
lin, 1929, Verl. f. Kulturpolitik. 186 pp. 8vo. 
Barbey (M.) et al. Mosaiques et vestiges ro- 


mains de Boscéaz prés Orbe. Orbe, 1929, 
E. Velay. iv, 63 pp.; 17 pls. 8vo. 

Barelli (M.) Mailand und die Certosa von 
Pavia. Vienna, 1930, Amalthea Verlag. 
132 pp. 205 pls.; 8vo. 

Bendinelli (G.) Torino romana. Turin, 1929, 
Paravia. 62 pp.; 39 pls. 16 mo. 

Beyer (H. W.), Lietzmann (H.) Die jiidische 
Katakombe der Villa Torlonia in Rom. 
Berlin, 1930, de Gruyter. iv, 47 pp.; 32 
pls.; 11 figs. 4to. 30 Mk. 

Biagi (L.) Palermo. Bergamo, 
d’arti grafiche. 165 pp.; pls.; figs. 

Brenson (T.) Visioni di Calabria. Florence, 
1929, Vallecchi. 35 pp.; 52 pls. 4to. 

Bulletti (P. E.) Itinerarium urbis Romae di 
Fra Mariano da Firenze. Rome, 1931, 
Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana. 
250 pp.; 7 figs. 8vo. 601. 

Carte archéologique de la Gaule romaine avec 1 
carte 1/200,000. Paris, 1931, Leroux. viii, 
56 pp. 70 fr. 

Diacovici (C.) Micia. Cluj, 1931. 43 pp. 
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Paderborn, 1929, Bonifacius-Druckerei. 101 
pp.; figs. 4to. 

Gardner (A.) Medieval Sculpture in France. 
New York, 1931, Macmillan. 687 pp.; 113 
pls.; 498 figs. Svo. $18. 

Gerola (G.) I monumenti di Ravenna bizantina. 
Milan, 1930, Fratelli Treves. 60 pls. 
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Giuseppe da Bra (P.) Guida storico-artistica 
della Basilica di S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura e 
delle catacombe di S. Ciriaca. 2nd ed. 
Rome, 1929, Tip. Pio X. 104 pp.; figs. 16mo. 

Gliick (H.) Islamisches Kunstgewerbe. Bd. 
IV. Berlin, 1930, Wasmuth. 80 pp.; 9 
pls.; 66 figs. 

Goodacre (H.) Handbook of the Coins of the 
Byzantine Empire. 2: Anastasius to Mi- 
chael VI. London, 1931, Spink. 10sh. 

Grisar (H.) Roma alla fine del mondo antico 
secondo le fonti scritte e i monumenti, con 
una “forma urbis Romae aevi Christiani saec. 
IV-VII” a colori. Trad. dall’originale te- 
desco di Angelo Mercati; nuova ed. ag- 
giornata e curata d. Alfonso Bartoli. Vols. 
Iand II. Rome, 1930, Desclée e C®. 

Griineisen (W.) de Art chrétien primitif du 
haut et du bas moyen 4ge. Les arts somptu- 
aires. Catalogue raisonné. Paris, 1929, A 
la vieille Russie. 97 pp.; pls.; figs. 4to. 

Hatch (W.H.P.) Greek and Syrian Miniatures 
in Jerusalem. Cambridge, Mass., 1931, Med. 
Acad. of America. xiii, 136 pp.; 62 pls. 
$12. 

Heinemann (F.) Die Burgen und Schlosser der 
Schweiz. I. Basel, 1929, Birkhaeuser. iv, 
97 pp.; figs. 4to. 

Jalabert (D.) L’art normand au moyen 4ge. 
Paris, 1931, La Renaissance du Livre. 202° 
pp.; 16 pls. 8vo. 

Jervoise (E.) The Ancient Bridges of the North 
of England. London, 1931, Architectural 
Pr. xii, 146 pp. 8vo. Ssh. 6d. 

Kendrick (T. D.) A History of the Vikings. 
London, 1930, Methuen. xi, 412 pp.; 28 
figs.; 28 maps. 8vo. 18sh. 

Lambert (E.) L’art gothique en Espagne aux 
XIT® et XIIT® siécles. Paris, 1931, Laurens. 
314 pp.; 48 pls.; 125 figs. 4to. 

Lampérez y Romea (V.) Historia de la arquitec- 
tura espafiola en la Edad media. $' vols. 
Madrid, 1930, Espasa-Calpe. 572, 664, 644 
pp.; 3, 4, 11 pls.; 329, 482, 405 figs. S8vo. 

Lethbridge (T. C.) Recent Excavations in 
Anglo-Saxon Cemeteries in Cambridgeshire 
and Suffolk. Cambridge, 1931, Bowes and 
Bowes. viii, 90 pp. 8vo. 19sh. 6d. 

Loisy (A.) Les mystéres paiens et le mystére 
chrétien. 2°éd. Paris, 1930, Nourry. 352 
pp. 8vo. 40 fr. 

Madan (F.) Notes on Bodleian Manuscripts 
Relating to Cambridge. I. Town and Uni- 
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versity. Cambridge, 1931, Bowes & Bowes. 
8vo. 10sh. 

Mead (W. E.) 
London, 1931, Allen & Unwin. 
15sh. 

Millar (E.G.) The Library of A. Chester Beatty. 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Western 
Manuscripts. Vol. ii: Manuscripts 44-81. 
Oxford, 1930, Univ. Pr. xv, 264 pp.; 103 
pls. 4to. 

Monumenti dell’ antichita cristiana. Rome, 
1929, Pontif. Istituto di Archeologia Cris- 
tiana. 12mo. 

Mosse (H. R.) 
Sussex (1250-1650). Cambridge, 
Hove. xvi, 198 pp. 8vo. 3sh. 6d. 

Muratoff (P.) Trente-cing _primitifs 
Paris, 1931, A la vieille Russie. 
$2 pls. 4to. 

Nerman (B.) The Poetic Edda in the Light of 
Archaeology. Coventry, 1931, Viking So- 
ciety. vii, 94 pp. 8vo. 7sh. 6d. 

Nos richesses d’art et d’archéologie. Le chateau 
féodal de Beersel et ses seigneurs. 
1929, Les amis du chateau de Beersel. 23 
pp.; figs. 16mo. 

Orlandos (A. C.) Butavriwa uvnueta ris Xiov. 
Monuments byzantins de Chios. 2. Athens, 
1930. 56 pls. 

Otterstedt (U.) Fran gotik till 
Skanska kyrkoiventarier i trii och sten under 
1500 talet. Lund, 1929, Gleerup. 249 pp.; 
pls. 4to. 

Palmer (W.M.) Notes on Bodleian Manuscripts 
Relating toCambridge. II. County. Cam- 
bridge, 1931, Bowes & Bowes. 8vo. 10sh. 

Petkovic (V. R.) La peinture serbe du moyen 
age. I. Belgrade, 1930. 11 pp.; 160 pls. 4to. 

Picton (H.) Die Langobardische Kunst in 
Italien; ihre Eigenschaften und ihre Quellen. 

25 pp. 8vo. 


The English Medieval Feast. 
272 pp. 8vo. 


The Monumental Effigies of 
1931, 


russes. 


108 pp.; 


Brussels, 


Reniissans. 


Augsburg, 1931, Benno Filser. 
4 Mk. 
Pillon (L. L.) 


francais du 
230 pp.; 


Les_sculpteurs 
siécle. Paris, 1931, Plon. 
$2 pls.; 5 figs. 8vo. 

Poeschel (E.) Das Burgenbuch von Graubiin- 
den. Leipzig, 1930, Orell Fiissli. 312 pp. 
8vo. 

Primer (K.) Bilder aus Alt-Dortmund. III. 
Dortmund, 1929, Kriiger. 143 pp.; figs. 4to. 

Radig (W.) Die Bodendenkmiiler des taus- 
endjaiirigen Meissener Landes. Wiirzen, 


1929, Kern. 7 pp.; figs. 8vo. 


Meissen, 


Elbstadt. 


Randa (F.) Deutsche Kunstfiihrer. 
die tausendjihrige  siichsische 
Augsburg, 1929, Filser. 95 pp.; figs. S8vo. 

Raudonikas (W. J.) Die Normannen der 
Wikingerzeit und das Ladogagebiet. Stock- 
holm, 1930. Vitterhetsakademiens Hand- 
lingar 43: 3. 151 pp.; 123 figs.; 1 map. 10 kr. 

Riefstahl (R. M.) Turkish Architecture in 
Southwestern Anatolia. Cambridge, Mass., 
1931, Harvard Univ. Pr. 129 pp.; figs. 
fol. $4. 

Sabatier (J.) Description générale des monnaies 
byzantines frappées empereurs 
d’Orient depuis Arcadius jusqu’a la prise 
de Constantinople par Mahomet II. Suite 
et complément de la description historique 
des monnaies frappées sous l’empire romain 
par M. Henry Cohen. Réimpression con- 


sous les 


forme a l’édition Rollin et Feuardent, Paris, 
Tome 1, 2. Leipzig, 1930, Gustav 
vii, 326 pp.; 33 pls.; 379 pp.; 37 pls. 


1862. 
Fock. 
48 Mk. 

Scano (D.) Chiese 
Cagliari, 1929, 
pp.; figs. 8vo. 

Schaepman (A.C.M.) Explanation of the Wall- 
Painting in the Catacomb of Priscilla. 
Utrecht, 1929, Lekker en Van de Vegt. 26 
pp.; pls. fol. 

Schultze (V.) Altchristliche Stiidte und Land- 
schaften. 3: Antiocheia. Giitersloh, 1930, 
C. Bertelsmann. 378 pp.; 95 figs. 
18 Mk. 

Seminarium Kondakovianum. Recueil d’études. 
Archéologie. Histoire de Jl’Art. Etudes 
byzantines. 4. Prague, 1931,Sem. Kondak. 
313 pp.; pls. 4to. 33.60 Mk. 

Serra (L.) Monumenti cristiani del V e VI secolo 
scoperti in Ancona sotio la chiesa di S. Maria 

Pesaro, 1929, Federici. 57 


Sardegna. 
142 


medievali di 
Ediz. Il Nuraghe. 


xiv, 


della Piazza. 
pp.; figs. 8vo. 

Sitwell (S.) The Gothic North; a Study of 
Mediaeval Life, Art and Thought. I. The 
Visit of the Gypsies. London, 1929, Duck- 
worth. 156 pp.; figs. 8vo. 

Smith (E. B.) Early Churches in Syria, Fourth 
to Seventh Centuries. Princeton, 1929. 
xx, 275 pp. 8vo. 

Stein (H. W.) Ritterburgen und Schilésser iiber 
der Weser. Halle, 1929, Graeger. 200 pp.; 
pls. 8vo. 

Steinmeyer (H.) Mensch und Landschaft der 
Romantik unter besonderer Beriicksich- 
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tigung der Rheinansichten. Cologne, 1930, 
Verlag J. P. Bachem. 27 figs. 

Siihling (F.) Die Taube als religiéses Symbol 
im christlichen Altertum. Freiburg, 1930, 
Herder. xxiii, 329 pp.; 47 pls. 4to. 25 Mk. 

Valon (L. de) Iconographie des sportelles de 
Roc-Amadour. Marseilles, 1930. 85 pp.; 
24 figs. 8vo. 

Wilhelm-Kistner (K.) Das Miinster in Essen. 
Essen, 1929, Fredebeul & Koenen. 82 pls.; 
figs. 

Winchester College Hall Windows. 
1931, Wells. ii, 6 pp.; 4 pls. 


Winchester, 
8vo. 


RENAISSANCE 
I. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Bachmann (W.) Die Kunstdenkmiler des Frei- 
staates Sachsen. Dresden, 1929, Wilhelm 
Limpert-Verlag. 

Barnes (M.F.) Renaissance Vistas. New York, 
1931, Wm. F. Payson. 230 pp. 8vo. $2. 

Bibliothek Warburg. Vortriige, 1926-1927. Leip- 
zig, 1930, Teubner. 248 pp.; 248 pls. 8vo. 

Bordes (L.) (Euvres choisies des grands artistes. 
La Renaissance. Paris, 1929, de Gigord. 
115 pp.; figs. 8vo. 

Bottari(S.) Artisti siciliani. Messina, 1931, Ed. 
del Lunario Siciliano. 109 pp. 16mo. 15 1. 

Faure (E.) The Italian Renaissance. 
1929, The Studio. 56 pp.; 59 pls. 4to. 

Gandi (G.) Le arti maggiori in Firenze. Flor- 
ence, 1929, Tip. Giannini e Giovanelli. 
vill, 199 pp.; figs. 8vo. 

Hill (G. F.) The Gustave Dreyfus Collection. 
Renaissance Medals. Oxford, 1931, Univ. 
Pr. xii, 311 pp. fol. 

Redstone (V. B.) Suffolk Institute of Archaeol- 
ogy. The Household Book of Dame Alice de 
Bryene, of Acton Hall, Suffolk, Sept. 1412- 
Sept. 1413, with Appendices. Translated 
by M. K. Dale. Ipswich, 1931, Harrison. 
viii, 145 pp. 8vo. 

Ricci (C.) Figure e fantasmi. Milan, 
Hoepli. 358 pp.;64pls. 16mo. 201. 

Verga (E.) Bibliografia vinciana (1493-1930). 
2 Vols. Bologna, 1931, N. Zanichelli. 
16mo. 2001. 

Weinberger (W.) Wegweiser durch die Samm- 
lungen  altphilologischer Handschriften. 
Leipzig, 1930. 

Wilenski(R.H.) An Introduction to Dutch Art. 
London, 1929, Faber. 328 pp.; figs. 8vo. 


London, 


1931, 


Il. ARCHITECTURE 


Vacquier (J.) Les anciens chateaux de France. 
La Touraine (Langeais, La Valliére, L’Is- 
lette, Les Réaux, Valmer, Villandry). No- 
tices historiques et descriptives. Paris, 
1929, Contet. 21 pp.; 40 pls. fol. 

Wren Society, The Seventh Volume of the. 
The Royal Palaces of Winchester, White- 
hall, Kensington, and St. James’s. Oxford, 
1930, Univ. Pr. 255 pp. 8vo. 


Ill. SCULPTURE 


Charageat (M.), Benoist (L.) Catalogue des 
sculptures des jardins du Louvre, du Car- 
rousel et des Tuilleries. Paris, 1931, Musée 
du Louvre. 51 pp.; 16 pls.; 2 figs. 8vo. 

Gielly (L.) Jacopo della Quercia. Paris, 1930, 


Albin Michel. 89 pp.; 64 pls. 4to. 


IV. PAINTING 

Blum (A.) La gravure en Angleterre au XVIII° 

Paris, 1930, Van Oest. x, 91 pp.: 
77 pls. 4to. 250 fr. 

Bock (E.) Die Zeichnungen in der Universi- 
tiatsbibliothek Erlangen. Frankfurt a. M., 
1930, Prestelverlag. 2 Vols. pls. 4to. 

Burroughs (B.) Catalogue of Paintings, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 9th ed. New 
York, 1931, Metrop. Mus. of Art. 448 pp.;° 
pls.; figs. 8vo. $0.75. 

Buscaroli (R.) La pittura romagnola del quat- 
trocento. Faenza, 1931, Fratelli Lega. 451 
pp.; pls. 8vo. 801. 

Cellini (B.) The Life of Benvenuto Cellini. 
Trans. by John Addington Symonds. New 
York, 1930, Liveright. S8vo. 

Cornette (A. H.) La peinture 4 1]'Exposition 
d’Art flamand ancien 4a Anvers. Brussels, 
1930, Librairie Nationale d’Art et d’His- 
toire. 24 pp.; 40 pls. 

Craven (T.) Men of Art. 

& Schuster. 546 pp.; figs. 


siécle. 


New York,’ 1931, 

Simon 8vo. 
$3. 

Destrée (J.) Le Maitre de Flémalle. Paris, 1930, 
Kryn & Perche. 119 pp.; 22 pls. 12mo. 

Fiocco (G.) Carpaccio. Rome, 1931, Ed. Va- 
lori Plastici. 113 pp.; 201 pls. 8vo. 

Friedlander (M. J.) Die Zeichnungen nieder- 
lindischer Meister im Kupferstichkabinett. 
Berlin, 1930, Julius Bard. 

Glaser (C.) Les peintres primitifs allemands du 
milieu du XIVe siécle a la fin du XV°. 
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Paris, 1931, Van O6est. 
4to. 300 fr. 

Lattanzi (G.) Raffaello. 
Alpes. 375 pp.; pls. 

Magnoni (V.) Il Greco. Florence, 1931, Casa 
Ed. “Nemi.” 81 pp.; figs. 16mo. 10 1. 

Mélanges Hulin de Loo. Brussels, 1931, Van 
Oest. ix, 357 pp.; 46 pls. 8vo. 

Meli (F.) Problemi di pittura siciliana nel 
quattrocento. Palermo, 1931, Stab. Butta- 
fuoco. 65 pp. 32mo. 101, 

Michel (£.) Bruegel. Paris, 1931, Crés. 132 
pp.; 108 pls. 4to. 

Valentiner (W. R.), Burchard (L.), Scharf (A.) 
Das unbekannte Meisterwerk in éffentlichen 
und privaten Sammlungen. I. Bd. Berlin, 
1980, Klinkhardt u. Biermann. 103 pp.; 
108 pls. 4to. 

Valery (P.) Introduction to the Method of 
Leonardo da Vinci; tr. by Thomas McGreevy. 
Boston, 1931, May & Co. 4to. $5. 

Venturi (A.) La pittura del quattrocento nell’ 
Emilia. Verona, 1931, Casa Ed. Apollo. 
99 pp.; 80 pls. 4to. 

— La pittura del quattrocento nell’ Alta 
Italia. Bologna, 1930, Apollo. 97 pp.; 80 
pls. 4to. 

Walpole Society, The Seventeenth Volume of 
the. Oxford, 1929, Univ. Pr. 

Wilenski (R. H.) French Painting. Boston, 
1931, Hale, Cushman & Flint. 382 pp.; 
pls.; figs. $7.50. 


POST-RENAISSANCE AND MODERN 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Avery (C.L.) An Exhibition of Early New York 
Silver, Dec. 8, 1931—Jan. 31, 1932. New 
York, 1931, Metrop. Mus. of Art. $1.50. 

Buckley (F.) Old Watchmakers. London. 
Biographical Notices, ete. London, 1930, 
Privately printed. 6 pp. 8vo. 

Burroughs (P. H.) Southern Antiques. Rich- 
mond, Va., 1931, Garrett & Massie. 195 
pp.; figs. 4to. $5. 

Commemorative Catalogue of the Exhibition of 
Italian Art, 1930. New York, 1931, Oxford 
Pr. 350, 252 pp.; pls. fol. $50. 

Dickey (E. M. O'R.) A Picture-Book of British 
Art. London, 1931, Bell. xxvi, 214 pp. 
8vo. 6sh. 

Eberlein (K. K.) Geschichte des Kunstvereins 
fiir die Rheinlande und Westfalen, 1829-1929. 
Diisseldorf, 1929, Kunstmuseum. 70 pls. 4to. 


139 pp.; 104 pls. 


Milan, Ed. 


16mo. 


1929, 


8vo. 


Eisler (M.) Das biirgerliche Wien (1770-1860). 
Historisches Atlas der wiener Stadtansichten. 
Lfg. 10 (fin.). Vienna, 1929, Staatsdruckerei. 
26 pp.; 40 pls. fol. 

Focillon (H.) Majitres de l’estampe. Paris, 
1930, H. Laurens. 233 pp.; 16 pls. 8vo. 

Frey (D.) Das Burgenland; seine Bauten und 
Kunstschitze. Vienna, 1929, Schroll. 31 
pp.; 8 pls.; 160 figs. 4to. 

Greenwood (M. A.) The Ancient Plate of the 
Drapers’ Company; with Some Account of 
its Origin, History, and Vicissitudes. New 
York, 1931, Oxford Pr. 136 pp.; figs. 4to. $8. 

Hautecceur (L.) Considérations sur l'art d’au- 
jourd’hui. Paris, 1929, Lib. de France. 
129 pp. 8vo. 

Kadletz (W.) Ein Ktiastler-Buch. Beitrige 
zur heimatl. Kunstgeschichte der Gegen- 
wart. Leoben, 1929, Niissler. 56 pp.; 75 
figs. 4to. 

Karl (J.) Aus miinchner Kiinstler-Ateliers. Mu- 
nich, 1929, Selbstverlag. 342 pp.; figs. 8vo. 

Kreisel (H.) Die Kunstschitze der wiirzburger 
Residenz. Wiirzburg, 1930, Friinkische Ge- 
sellschaftdruckerei. 61 pls. 

Kunst (Die) unserer Zeit (Architektur, Malerei, 
Graphik, Plastik, Photo und Film, Biihne 
und Tanz, Musik). Leipzig, 1929, Zentral- 
stelle fiir volkstiimliche Biichereiwesen. xi, 
112 pp. 8vo. 

Langlade (E.) Artistes de mon temps. Tome 

I. J. J. Werts, Adrien Demont, Henri 
Gauquié, P. Carrier-Belleuse, T. Doat, E. 
Quentin-Brin, G. Maroniez, O. Mascré, H. 
Guillaume, Alex. Leleu, Paul Graf, Félix 
Planquette, Léon Cassel, Alex. Lesage, A. 
Lesleux, G. Dilly, G. Malissard, Lucien 
Jonas, Henri Lehaye, Mme. E. Robert- 
Mérignac, Mile. S. Lagneau. Paris, 1929, 
“Le Point.” 142 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
(A.) Portraits in Pottery, with Some Ac- 
count of Pleasant Occasions Incident to Their 
Quest. Boston, 1931, Stratford. 280 pp.; 
figs. 8vo. $6. 

Lespinasse (P.) Les artistes suédois en France 
au XVIII siécle (1695-1812). Paris, 1929, 
Rapilly. 164 pp. 8vo. 

Lindblom (A.) Bonniers allminna Konsthis- 
toria. Rokokon. Stockholm, 1929, Bon- 
nier. 319 pp. 4to. 

Little (F.) Early American Textiles. New 
York, 1931, Century Co. 283 pp.; figs. 
8vo. $4. 
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Loan Exhibition of European Arms and Armor, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Aug. 3 to 
Sept. 27, 1981. New York, 1931, Metrop. 
Mus. of Art. 138 pp.; figs. 8vo. $1. 

Maclehose (J.) The Glasgow University Press, 
1638-1931, with Some Notes on Scottish 
Printing in the Last Three Hundred Years. 
Glasgow, 1931, Univ. Pr. xvi, 286 pp. 8vo. 
14sh. 

Maurault (O.) Marges d’histoire. L’art au 
Canada. Montreal, 1929, Libr. d’action 
canadienne-frangaise. 310 pp. 8vo. 

Mottet (J.), Gallup (Mrs. H.M.) Art in Exhibi- 
tions; Museum of French Art, French 
Institute in the United States. 
1930, author, 22 E. 60th St. 
8vo. $2. 

Ozenfant (A.) Foundations of Modern Art; tr. 
by John Rodker. New York, 1931, Brewer, 
Warren & Putnam. 338 pp.; pls.; figs. 
8vo. $5. 

Phillips (P. A. S.) John Obrisset, Huguenot, 
Carver, Medallist,-Horn and Tortoiseshell 
Worker, and Snuff-Box Maker. With Ex- 
amples of his Works dated 1705-28. Lon- 
don, 1931, Batsford. xv, 78 pp. 8vo. 

Piickler-Limburg (S.) Der Klassizismus in der 
deutschen Kunst. Munich, 1929, Miiller & 
Koniger. viii, 263 pp.; 24 pls. 4to. 

Riegl (A.) Gesammelte Aufsiitze. Augsburg, 
1929, Filser. xxxix, 206 pp.; pls. 8vo. 
Sohnrey (H.) Kunst auf dem Lande. 2. 
Aufl. Bielefeld, 1929, Velhagen u. Klasing. 

iii, 192 pp.; 6 pls.; 177 figs. 4to. 

Utitz (E.) Ueber die geistigen Grundlagen 
der jiingsten Kunstbewegung. Langensalza, 
1929, Beyer. 24 pp. 8vo. 

Van Thienen (F.) Das Kostiim der Bliitezeit 
Hollands. Berlin, 1930, Deutscher Kunst- 
verlag. 

Vasari(G.) Les vies des plus excellents peintres, 
sculpteurs et architects. 4th ed. Paris, 
1929, Dorbon afné. xi, 479, 992 pp.; figs. 
8vo. 

Woelffiin (H.) Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbe- 
griffe. Das Problem der Stilentwickelung 
in der neueren Kunst. 7. Aufl. Munich, 
1929, Bruckmann. xv, 256 pp.; 122 figs. 
4to. 


New York, 
55 pp.; figs. 
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Alvensleben (U. von) Herrenhausen, die Som- 
merresidenz der Welfen. Berlin, 1929, 
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Deutscher Kunstverlag. 160 pp.; 46 pls. 
4to. 

Batten (M. I.) English Windmills. Vol. I, 
Containing a History of Their Origin and 
Development, with Records of Mills in Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex. Westminster, 1930, 
Architectural Pr. xviii, 128 pp. 8vo. 5sh. 
6d. 

Brinckmann (A. E.) Theatrum Novum Pede- 
montii. Diisseldorf, 1931, L. Schwann Ver- 
lag. 95 pp.; 300 pls. 8vo. 

Bussing (W. E.) Handbook of Architecture. 
Del Norte, Colorado, 1931, author. 78 pp.; 
figs. $1. 

Godfrey (W. H.) The Story of Architecture in 
England. II. From Tudor Times to the 
End of the Georgian Period. London, 1931, 
Batsford. viii, 152 pp. 8vo. 6sh. 6d. 

Hirschfeld (P.) Schleswig-holsteinische Schlés- 
ser und Herrensitze im XVI. und XVII. 
Jahrhundert. Kiel, 1929, Miilhau. 131 
pp.; figs. 8vo. 

Kellam (Mrs. S. S.), Kellam (V. H.) Old 
Houses in Princess Anne, Virginia. Ports- 
mouth, Va., 1931, Printcraft Pr. 232 pp.; 
pls.; figs. S8vo. $5. 

Marchi (V.) Italia nuova architettura nuova. 
Rome, 1931, Campitelli. 245 pp. 8vo. 35 1. 

Morelli (L.) La casa che vorrei avere. Milan, 
1931, Hoepli. 313 pp.; 300 pls. 16mo. 32 1.- 

Miiller (S.) Neue Stadtbaukunst. Die Stadt 
Pforzheim. Berlin, 1929, Hiibsch. 22 pp.; 
40 pls. 4to. 

Seipp (H.) Wahres und Unwahres in Architek- 
tur und Plastik. Bau- und Bildnerkunst- 
aesthetische Betrachtungen. Strassburg, 
1929, Heitz. 92 pp.; pls. 8vo. 

Wallace (P. B.), Dunn (W. A.) Colonial 
Churches and Meeting Houses; Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Delaware. New 
York, 1931, Architectural Book Publishing 
Co. 304 pp.; pls.; figs. fol. $20. + 

— Miller (M. L.) Colonial Houses, Phil- 
adelphia, Pre-Revolutionary Period; Introd. 
by Joseph Hergesheimer. New York, 1931, 
Architectural Bk. Pub. Co. 260 pp.; figs. 
fol. $20. 

Wren Society, 1931, The Eighth Volume of the. 
Being Thirty-two Large Drawings for 
Whitehall, Windsor, and Greenwich, 1694-8, 
Original Wren Drawings, Purchased by Dr. 
Stack. Vol. V, Collection at AllSouls. Ox- 
ford, 1931, Univ. Pr. 23 pp.; 26 pls. 8vo. 
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Wright (F. L.) Modern Architecture; Being the 
Kahn Lectures for 1930. Princeton, N. J., 
1930, Univ. Pr. 114 pp.; figs. 4to. $4. 

Yerbury (F. R.) Modern Dutch Buildings. 
New York, 1931, Scribner. 
4to. $10. 


108 pp.; pls. 


Ill. SCULPTURE 


Collings (E.) Modern European Art; a Stu- 
dents’ Introduction to Modern Continental 
Sculpture and Painting. London, 1929, 
Palmer. 176 pp. 8vo. 

Feulner (A.) Skulptur und Malerei des XVIII. 
Jahrhunderts in Deutschland. Wildpark- 
Potsdam, 1929, Athenaion. 268 pp.; 14 
pls.; figs. 4to. 

Hindenburg (H. von N.) Dialogues with Rodin; 
tr. by H. L. Ripperger. New York, 1931, 
Duffield & Green. 84 pp.; pls.; figs. 8vo. 
$3.75. 

Parkes (K.) 
vols. New York, 1931, Scribner. 
pp.; figs. 8vo. $8.25 ea. 

Youtz (P. N.), edit. The New Arts. II. Mod- 
ern Sculpture, by J. Hudnut. III. Painters 
of the Modern Mind, by M. C. Allen. New 
York, 1929, Norton. figs. 4to. 


The Art of Carved Sculpture. 2 
251, 240 


IV. PAINTING 
Baker (C. H. C.) et al. 


Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
York, 1930, Harcourt. 169 pp.; figs. 
$31.50. 

Barr (A. H., Jr.) Modern German Painting and 
Sculpture. New York, 1931, Norton. figs. 
8vo. $2.50. 

Budde (I.) Beschreibender Katalog der Hand- 
zeichnungen in der Staatlichen Kunstaka- 
demie Diisseldorf. Diisseldorf, 1930, Druck 
und Verlag von L. Schwann. 

Calabi (A.) La gravure italienne au XVIII 

Paris, 1931, Van Oest. 74 pp.; 84 
4to. 


English Painting of the 
New 


fol. 


siécle. 
pls. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


— Liincisione italiana. Milan, 1931, Fratelli 
Treves. 30 pp.; 193 pls. 4to. 

Constable (J.) The Letters of John Constable, 
R.A., to C. R. Leslie, R.A., 1826-1837. 
Edit. by Peter Leslie. New York, 1931, 
Richard R. Smith. 308 pp.; figs. 8vo. $4.50. 

Crafton Collection. American Etchers. 3 vols. 
New York, 1930. pls. 4to. $25. 

Davidson (M.) Understanding Modern 
New York, 1931, Coward-McCann. 
pp.; pls.; figs. Svo. $4. 

Delogu (G.) La pittura italiana del 600. 

1931, Ed. “Nemi.” 79 pp.; 


Art. 
243 


Flor- 
ence, figs. 
16mo. 

Finberg (A. J.) In Venice with Turner. 
don, 1930, The Cotswold Gallery. 
Hendy (P.) Catalogue of the Exhibited Paint- 

ings and Drawings, Isabella Stewart Gard- 
Boston, 1931, Isabella Stew- 
457 pp.; 


Lon- 


ner Museum. 
art Gardner Mus., Fenway Court. 
figs. 8vo. $2.50. 

Mather (F. J., Jr.) Estimates in Art. Ser. 2. 
Sixteen Essays on American Painters of the 
Nineteenth Century. New York, 1931, 
Holt. 39 pp.; figs. 12mo. $2.50. 

Meurgey (J.) Les principaux manuscrits 4 
peintures du Musée Condé a Chantilly. 
Paris, 1930, Société Francaise de Reproduc- 
tions de Manuscrits 4 peintures. xx, 231 
pp.; 137 pls. 4to. 

Pennell (E. R.), Wuerth (L. A.) Catalogue of 
the Lithographs of Joseph Pennell. Boston, 
1931, Little, Brown & Co. 243 pp.; figs. 
4to. $60. 

Servolini(L.) La xilografia a chiaroscuro italiana 
nei sec. XVI, XVII e XVIII. Lecco, 1930, 
Bottega d’arte. 167 pp. 4to. 

Stuttmann (F.) Johann Heinrich Ramberg. 
Munich, 1929, Verlag F. Bruckmann. 65 
pls.; 15 figs. 

Toch (M.) Paint, Paintings, and Restoration. 
New York, 1931, Van Nostrand. 185 pp.; 


figs. 8vo. 
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